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I BOOK XXL 

I ^ Sect. IL THE conspirators agree to raise Pertinax to 
the empire. History and character of that senator^ p. 
2. The Free tor ian Prefect Littus^ presents him to the 
Pnetorians, who^ very unwillingly^ proclaim him Aii^ 
gustus^ 4. Pertinay: is elected by the senate^ who confer 
upon him all the titles of t/ie simereign power ^ 6. l)w- 
content of the Praetorians, which breaks out on the third 
day, 8. Pertinax appeases tliem with a largess. He 
seUs thjs moveables of Commodus, 9. Tribute-money 
demanded back frofn the deputies of a barbarous nation^ 
10. Pertinax universally esteemed for his virtue, ibid* 
He governs like a wise and a good prime, 1 1 . His 
modesty with respect to his own family, ibid. He is 
not less modest in relation to himself, ibid. Frugality 
of his table, 12. Public advmitages resulting from his 
economy, ibid. Informers punished, 13. Impeach-- 
mentsfor treason abolished, ibid. He gives the unculr 
tivatfd lands to such as undertake to till them, I4. His 
zeal for Justice ; and his endeavours to repair the evils 
done by Commodus, ibid. Hatred of the Pratorians, 
and of the old court, against Pertinax, 15. A conspi- 
racy formed against him by the Preetorian Pros feet 
Lcetus, ihid. Pertinax js killed by the Praetorians, I7. 
Praise of Pertinax, IQ. . His faults, 20. The beha- 
viour of Pompeinnus a noble testimony in favour of 
Pertinax, 21. Praise of Pompeianus, 22.» 

Sect. III. The empire is put up to sale by this Prae* 
torians, 23. Sulpiciatius bidsfpr it, ibid. Didius Juli- 
anus out-bids him, and has it, ibid. He is (confirmed 
}^y the senate, 26. Dion Cassius seems to charge him 
unjustly with luxury and gluttony, 27. The people 
openly shew their indignation against him^ S8. He 

endeavours 
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endeavours to preserve the affection of the soldiers^ and 
to gain that of the senate and people^ 29. He is t^in^ 
ed by Severus^ 30. Short account of his fall and death, 
ibid. He deserved his unhappy fate, 31^. 

BOOK XXIL 

SiCT. I. Renewal of the civil wars in the empire^ 
38. Pescemius Niger pallet to the epipiie by the 
people. His extraction, &^c. 38, His strict mainte- 
nance of military discipline, 39- He himself set the 
example, 4I. His private character is problematical, 
42. His design to reform the state, ibid. He causes 
himself to be proclqimed e?nperor by his troops, 43. He 
is acknowledged throughout all the East, 44. Loses 
himself by an ill-timed security, ibid. Extraction^ 
rise, Sf'c* of Severus, 45. He causes himself to be 
proclaimed emperor by the legions of Illyricwn, which 
he commanded, 47. He prepares to march towards 
Rome. His speech to his Army, 48. He sets out ; 
and is received -in Italy without qny oppositum, 49, 
Feeble and vain efforts of Didius to maintain his 
ground^ 5 1 . Sfverus prevails with the Prcetorians to 
abanfion Didius, 54- Death of Didius, Thp senate 
acknowledges Severus emperor, 55. All Rome dreads 
Severus, ibid . Deputation of an hundred senators, who 
meet (it him Inter amna, ibid. He disbands the Praeto- 
rians, 56. Makes his entry into Rome, 5.7- He goes 
to the senate, and makes fine promises, which he does 
mt keep, 58. He honours the memory of Pertinax, 
and causes his fwisral rites to be performed with great 
magfiificence, 59? Severus employs his time usefully 
during his stay at Rome, 6I, New Prcetorians, 6:^, 
Severus thinks of securing himself against Alhinus, 
ibidi^ Rise, &^c. of Albinus^ 63» Severus gives him 
the title of Ccesar, 65. He prepares to attack Niger, 
p6. He sets out from Rome, without acquainting the 
senate or people with his design. Reason of this silence, 
pTl. His soldiers miftiny, 68. Niger passes into Europe, 
His strength, (38, A skirmish near Perintlws, the first 
act of hostility. Niger declared a public enemy, Qq. In^ 
sincere and fruitless negociatign, ibid • The battle of Cy^ 

ZfCUSf 
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zicus, in whicfi jEmilianzis, Niger's general^ is defeated^ 
70. Bf^zantium besieged by Severus^ 71* The battle 
of Niccea^ in which Niger is overthrowji^ ibid. The 
pass of Mount Taurus^ fortified by Niger ^ stops Seve- 
rus's army for some time^ ibid. A violent storm throws 
down the fortifications ^ 72. A third and last battle 
near Isst4s. Niger defeated and killed^ ibid. fVhat 
Judgment should be formed of Niger ^ 73. Severus's 
cruelty after his victory, 75. Byzantium taken after 
a siege of three years^ 79. Severus's rigorous treat-- 
ment of the Byzantines^ 82. Severus makes war upon 
severed of the East, 83* An out-law named Clattdius 
laughs with impunity at Severus, 85. A violent storm 
deters an army of Scythians from attacking the Ro- 
mans, 85. . 

S£CT. II. Rupture betiveen Severus and Albinus^ 
85. Severus creates Ccesar his eldest son^ whom we 
call Caracalla^ 89« The armies of Severus and Albi'- 
nus meet near Lyons, 90. Alarm, and diversity of 
sentiments at Rome upon the renewal of the civil war ^ 
91. Pretended prodigies, ibid. First and least impor-^ 
tant operations of the war, 92. A decisive battle is 
fought near Lyons. Albinus, defeated, kills himself ^ 
93. Remarks on the Character of Albinus, 95. Cru» 
city of Severus after his victory^ Q6. His rage against 
the senate, 98. He makes the soldiery rank Commodus 
among the gods, 99. He returns to Rome, ibid. His 
menacing speech to the senate, 100. Twenty-nine, or 
forty-one senators put to death, ibid. Saying of Geta^ 
while yet a child, tcith respect to thi$ carnage, 101 . 
Narcissus, the murderer of Cemmodus^ thrown to the 
lions, 102, Severus endeavours to please the people 
and the subjects of the empire^ but particularly the 
soldiery, ibid. He promotes his sons^ 103. His indif-* 
ference for hvi relations, ibid. Severus goes into the 
East, to make war upon the ParthianSf His motives 
for this war, 104- ^ Upon hi^ arrival, he forces the 
Parthiafis to raise tlie siege ofNisi^is, 105. The next 
campaign, he takes Babylon, Seleucia, and Ctesiphon, 
ibid. Caracalla declared Augustus^ and Geta Ctesar, 
ip6. Severus marches towards Armenia^ the king of 

xchicli 
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ivhich sues for peace and obtains it^ 107. He besieges 
Atra twicey but in vain^ 108. Severus^s cruelty toward 
the remains of Nigefs party ^ and even towards his own 
friends, 110# War, of no great importance, against the 
Jews, 11% Caracacalla Consul, ibid. The^fth general 
persecution of the Christians, 11 3. Severus visits Egypt, 
114. He returns to Rome, ibid* Games and shews, 115. 
Caracalla married to the 4(^ughter of Plautianus, 116. 
History of the rise andfqll of Plautianus, ibid, im- 
placable hatred between the two brothers, 126. Get a 
declared Augustus, 128. Secular Games^ ibid. Two 
Prcetorian prcefects, ibid. New cruelties of SA)erus^ 
ibid. Pufiishment of Pollericus Sebennus, 131. Bulla 
Felix, captain of a band of six hundred robbers, ibid. 
Laudable qualities of Severus, I33. His ca7e to ad- 
T^inister justice, ibid. Daily distribution of his time, 
ibid. His love of simplicity, I34. His magnificence 
in what Concerned the public, ibid. His kindness to 
his native country, J 35. His desire to reform the mo- 
rals of his subjects, ibid. His care to maintain mili- 
tary discipline^ not always equal, 136. Severus sets 
out for Britain, ibid. Remarks upon the Caledonians 
(ind Maatce, ibid. They invade the territories of the 
Romans, X38. Severus drives them back beyond the 
gulphs of Glota and Bodotria, ibid. Severus-s wall, 
139- Caracallds wicked designs agaitist his brother, 
140. He endeavours to raise a sedition in ihe grmy, 
ibid. He attempts to kill his father, 14I. New re^ 
volt of the Britons, 142. Sickness and death of Seve- 
rus, i\)}4' What judgment ought to be formed of the 
Crharojcter and %nerit of Severus, 144. His taste for 
learning. He wrote memoirs of his own life, 146. 
The empress Julia wof also a lover of the sciences and 
of learned then, ibid, f^eamed men who flourished in 
the reign of Severus, I47. Philostratus. The sophist 
Afitipater, ibid. t)i6genes Laertius, I48. Solinus, 
ibid. An eruption of mount Vesuvius, ibid. A sea 
tnonster, ibid. A comet, ibid. . • . ' 

BOOK XXIIl. 
Sect. I. Origin of the name of Caracalja, 155. 
Oeta was calkd l^rilfoninus, as well as his brother, 156, 

Caraealld 
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Caracalla^ not being able to cause himself Lq be declared 
sole emperor^ feigns a reconciliation with his brother ^ 
156. Cruelties exercised by Caracalla, 157- H^ ' 
makes peace with the Barbarians^ and returns to Rome 
with his brother^ 157- The hatred betivecn the two 
brothers breaks out again^ ibid. Their entry into 
Rome^ 158. The apotheosis of Sever us ^ ibid. Th*c ^ 
two brothers seek to destroy each other ^ 159. A par-- J 
tition of the empire proposed^ but without effect^ ibid. , 

Caracalla causes his brother to be killed in the arms of } 
their mother^ l60. He prevails upo7i the prcetonans, • 
by potteries and gifts ^ to declare Geta a public enemy ^ ^ 
l62- He endeavours to justify himself to the senate^ , 
and recals all the exiles ^ I64. The apotheosis of Geta, 
lj65. Slaughter of Get a' s friends^ ibid. ^ The death of 
PapianuSy 166. Fabius Vilo treated outrageously y I68. 
Julius Asper banished, ibid. Other great persons put 
to deaths iQQ. A daughter of Marcus Aurelius, ibid. 
JPofnpeianusi gtandiofi of Marcus Aurelius, ibid. 
Severus cousin-german to Caracalla, ibid. The son of 
the emperor Pertinax, 170. Tluasea Priscus, ibid. 
Serenus Sammonicus, ibid. CaracalUCs hatred of the 
memory of his brother, 171. His disturbance of soul, 
and remorse, ibid. Games and shews, in which he com- 
mits several acts of cruelty, ibid. He may be looked 
upon as a second Caligula, 1 72. Other instances of 
his cruelty, 173. Enormous extortions and rapines, 
174- His prodigality to thd soldiery, 175. To bat- 
terers, a7id for games and shews, 176. He himself 
fought with tvild beasts, and ran in the circtis, 176* 
His contempt of learning, and hk ignorance, ibid. He 
seldom administered justice. Disgustful maimer in 
which he treated his assessors, I77. , His inquisitive- 
hess. Soldiers employed as spies, in every corner, to 
bring him an account of all that passed, I78. Hi.^ 
ministers chosen from among the vilest of men^ ibid. \ 

His debaucheries joined to an affectation of zeal for 

purity of manners^ VI 9* Pretended zeal for religion , , 
accompanied with a love of Magic and judicial Astro^ 
logy, 180. Perpetual contradiction between his words 
and his actions^ ibid. The current coin excessively de^ 
based\ 181. He attacks the senate and the people with 
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violent invectives^ 181. //ip would not be advised hy 
any one^ 182. He grants the privilege of Roman citi- 
zens to all the inhabitants of the empire^ ibid. His 
extravagant fondness of Alexander^ 185. He affects 
mixing with the soldiers in their military labours and 
exercises^ 187^ He goes into Gaul, a?id co?nmits great 
violences there ^ ibid. He passes the Rhine ^ and makes 
war upon the Cenni and Akmanni, 188. Ferocious 
courage of tlie German women , I89. Caracalla, de* 
spisedby the Barbarians , purchases peace of them, I90, 
He takes a liking to the Germans, and imitates their 
dress, ibid. He marches to the Lower Danube, gains 
some slight advantages over the Goths, and makts a 
treaty with the Dacians, ibid. He passes into Thrace, 
191. He crosses the Hellespont, visits Bium, andho^ 
nours the tomb of Achilles^ ibid . At Pergamus, he im-^ 
plores the assistance of Msculapius, to be ea^ed of his 
torments of body and of mind, 192. He spends the 
winter at Nicomedia, preparing for war agahist the 
Parthians, I93. He goes to Antioch, The king of 
the Parthians submits to his demands, and obtaifis 
peace, ibid. Car acalla' s perfidy towards Abgarus king 
of Edessa. Osrhoene subdued, 194, Like perfidy 
towards the king of Armenia, ipa*. The Armenians 
take up arms, ihiA, Caracalla vaunts his military 
toils and exploits ^ ibid. He goes to Alexandria, where 
he orders a most dreadful massacre, 196* The Alex^ 
a?idrians admitted into the senate, I99. Caracalla lie" 
mands in marriage the daughter of the king of the 
Parthians ; and, being refused, renews the war, ibid* 
His trifling exploits, 200. He takes the surname of 
Partbicus, ibid. MacrinuSj incensed against Caracalla^ 
and alarmed at his behaviour, conspires against him, 
SO 1 . Caracalla is killed, 204. The uncertainty of 
human grandeur exemplified by the mhfortunes of Se- 
verus's family, 205. False, or at least uncertain, im^ 
putatians laid to the charge of Caracalla, 207* He 
was hated by all but the soldiery, 208. Works with 
which he embellished Rome, 209* He is said to have 
been the father of Heliogaba^lus, ibid. The Greek 
fo0 Oppian lived in C^ramlkf^s time^ ibid. 
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Sect. II. Macrinus causes himself to be elected 
emperor by the troops^ 214. The beginning of his 
reign promises well, 215. He acquaints the senate 
with his election^ and desires their confrtnatioh of it^ 
216. The senate, who detested Caracalla, readily ac- 
knowledge Macrinus, ibid. The prfptorian prcefect 
Adventus loaded with honours, and removed from t/u: 
army,2n. His incapacity for business, 218. D/fl- 
diimenus, son of Macrinus, created Ccesar a?id named 
Antoninus, ibid, Caracalla ranked amo?2g the godSj 
219. Actio7is of Macrinus, by which he indisposed 
the senate against him, 220. His respect for the laws, 
221. His conduct with regard to i?jformers, mixed 
with justice and cautions circumspection, 222. His 
timidity in war, 223, Worsted twice by Artabanes, he 
purchases peace J 224. He ends the troubles of Armenia 
by giving up every thing in dispute, 225* He returns 
to Antioch, where he gives himself up to luxury and 
pleasure, ibid. His army inclined to revolt, 226, 
Origin of Heliogabalus, 227. A legion encamped near 
Emesa receives him in it's camp, and proclahns him 
emperor, 229, -A body of troops sent against him by 
Macrinus, goes over to him, 230. Macrinus gives his 
son the rank and title of Augustus 232. Largesses 
on this occasion, ibid. He writes letters of complaint 
to the senate and city prcefect, 233. Heliogabalus 
declared a public enemy by the senate, 234. Battle, 
in which Macrvius is conquered, 235- He flies to 
Antioch, and from thence crossing Asia Minor, is taken 
at Chalfedon, 236. The death of Diadumenus and of 
Macrinus, 337- Judgment concerning Macrinus, ibid. 
His wife Nonia Celsa had the title of Augusta, 238. 

Sect, III. Inconvenifncies of a military government,^ 
proved by the election of Heliogabalus, 243. He saves 
Antioch from being plundered, ibid. He writes to the 
senate, and addresses an edict to the people, 244- He 
assumes all the titles of the imperial power, without 
any decree of the senate, ibid. His rage against Mac^ 
rinus, 245* He ridiculously appropriates to himself 
the consulate of Macrinus, ibid. He puts a great num- 
fji^r ef illustrious persons to deaths 246. Divers con-^ . 
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spiracles set on foot by low people^ 247. Heliogabalus 
kills Gannys with his own hand^ at Nicomedia^ ibid. 
He puts all his confidence in Eutychianus, 248. Helio-- 
^abalus's second consulship. He despises the dress of 
the Romans^ and substitutes in the room of it the luxury 
of Phtenicia, 249. He goes to Rome, 230. Mcesia 
sits in the senate^ and performs the function of senator^ 
ibid. 4 senate of women y 251. Mad zeal of Helio^ 
gabalus for the worship of his god, ibid. Indecency 
and extravagance of his marriages y 253. His mo?i^ 
strous debaucheries, 254- Other indecencies in his be* 
haviour, 256. His mad luxury, ibid. All posts' \ond 
places given to men of infamous characters, 26O. He^ 
Ho gabalus thinks of making war against the Mar com- 
anni, ibid. Pretended presage of his fall, 261'. In-- 
dignation of all the orders of the state, and particular^ 
ly of the soldiery, against him, 262. Amiable charac- 
ter of his cousin Alexianus, the son of Mamcea, ibid. 
Meesa prevails upon Heliogabalus to adopt his <:ousin, 
2^4- He changes his name of Alexianus into that of 
Alexander. He wants to pervert his adopted son, but 
is hindered from so doing by Mamcea, 265. He takes 
an aversion to him, and endeavours to get rid of him 
by secret snares, 26S. He attacks him openly, 267. A 
sedition of the prcBtorians obliges him to feign a re- 
conciliation with him, ibid. He soon resumes his for^ 
nier designs, 268. He makes all the senators leave 
Rome, 269. The prcptorians rise, and kill him and his 
mother, ibid. The colony of Emmcius re-estabUshed^ 

272- 

BOOK XXIV. 
Sect. I. Alexander is proclaimed emperor by the 
spldiers, 27j9* He receives from the senate all the 
titles of the Imperial power, ibid. Decree of the se- 
nate, forbidding any woman ever to be present at the 
deliberations of that assembly, ibid. Alexander refuses 
the name of Antoninus, which the senate desired him 
to take, 280i The whole authority of the government 
is in $he hands of Mcesa and Mamcea, 281. Council 
of state composed of sixteen of the most illustrious of 
fhe smators, ijjid. The worship of the god Elagabal 

abolished 
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abolished at Rome, 281. Bad men removed from tlw 
offices of the state, and good ones piit in their places^ 
282. Ulpian made praetorian praftct, ibid. Death 
of Meesa, ibid. Mamceds care to train the young 
emperor up to virtue, ibid. Picture of Alexander's 
govetyiment and Conduct, 283. H^ never shed i?inocent 
blood, ibid. Bis regard and deference for the seriate 
ibid. Be annexes the dignity of senator to the office of 
prcetorian prcefect, 284. Marks of his esteem for good 
governors of provinces, 285. For the pontijfs, ibid. 
For the people, ibid. Mildness, moderation ^ and good- 
ness of his general behaviour^ ibid. Bis clemency to- 
wards a senator who had conspired against him^ 287- 
Bis firmness. Be clears the palace of all the ministers 
of Heliogabalus^s debaucheries, 288. Bis zealous en- 
deavours to check all licentiousness qf manners, 28y. 
Be makes a strict review of all the orders of the state, 
290. Bis hatred against all robbers and oppressors of 
the public, ibid, and against those that were then called 
Sellers of Smoke, 292. The punishment of Turinus, 
293« No excess in his severity, 894. Be was liberal 
and beneficent, ibid. Be knew how to ease the people, 
and to keep his finances in good order, %QQ* Wise eco- 
nomy of this prince^ 297. Superior views of Alexan'^ 
der in t/ie choice of those he employed, 301. Marks of 
his regard for them, 302* Bis care not to put them in 
danger of ruining themselves, ibid. Be lessojis the ex-- 
pences of the. consulship, 303. Laws made with great 
judgment, ibid. Some regulations relative to the police 
of the city, 304* Alexander's veneration for the me- 
mory of great men, ibid. Bis distribution of the day, 
305. Be loved learning and learned men^ 306. JRe- 
jkction on the causes to which the wisdom of Alexan^ 
der's government ought to be ascribed, 308. Be has 
been blamed for his excessive deference for his mother, 
309. for being too inquisitive and distrustful, 310. and 
for being too much inclined to vaaiity, 311. The 
first years of his reign little disturbed by foreign 
enemies, 312. Continual seditions of the prcetorians* 
Ulpian faUs a victim to them, ibid. The prcetorians 
demand the death of Dion Cassius, who retires into 
Bithynia, 31 4* • Befiection on these marks of weak^ 
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ness in Ale^'ander^s government ^ compared with his hi^ 
gour upon other occasions^ 315. Dkturbances and com* 
motions. Several pretenders to the em^re^ 520. 

Sect. II. Revolution in the East. Artaxerxes king 
of the Persians revolts against Artabanes king of the 
ParthianSj and transfers the empire to his nation^ 822. 
He prepar*es to make war upon the Romans^ S24. 
Alexander charged with timidity by Herodian without 
cause ^ 325. He sends an embassy to Artaxerxes to 
exhort him to keep peace ; but in vain^ ibid. He pre^ 
pares for war, and sets out for it, 326. The order of 
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their march, 328. He sends a second embassy to Ar^ 
taxerxes^ from Antioch, ibid. Arrogant answer of 
Artaxerxes, brought by an embassy of four hundred 
Persian lords, ibid. Slight commotions among the 
troops of Syria and Egypt, S29. Alexander forms a 
most judicious plan of war, ibid. The execution of H 
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His account does not seeVi^ at all probable, 331. Dif- 
ferent account given by Lampriditis^ who says that Alex- 
ander gained a great victory over the Persians, 332. 
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out for the war against the Germans, 335. Arriving 
in Gaul, he endeavours to persuade- the Barbdrians to 
peace, 336. Origin of Maximin, 337. He cabals 
against Alexander, 341. and causes him to be assassi- 
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^er sally regretted, 344* Dreadful disorders which foU 
lowed his deaths ibid. Hcfwfar he favoured tfie Chris^ 
tians, 345. The Civil Law ceases to flourish. Mo- 
destinus the last of the civilians, 345. No ivriter of 
.distinguisfied eminence, 346. Marius Maximus, ihid^ 
Dion CassiuSi 347. Alexander's mdrriages^ 350* His 
uster iheoclcea^ ibid. 
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Sect. I. Maximin is proclaimed emperor by the whole 

army, 354. Is acknozvledged by the senate^ ibid. 

Gives his son the title of Caesar, ibid; Hates all that 

ureeminent in the Hate, 3^35. Removes- from about him 

all 
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Gordian III; named C^sar, 386. 
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wary ibid. But first gives fights of gladiators^ 889. 
Dreadful sedition at Rome, and battles between the people 
and the praetorians^ ibid. The presence of the young 
Oesar Gordian calms the rioty 392. Measures taken by 
t/ie senate to prevent MaxinUn's entering Italy y ibid* 
Causes of Maximin* s shw marchy 393. Approaching 
towards Italy y he finds the citif qfJEmona deserted, 394.^ 
He passes the AlpSy and arrives near Aquileia^ 395. 
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'5 Precautions of the senate to stop Maximirt hefoi^e that 

* ci/y, 395. Maximin endeavours in vain to persuade 

'»" the inhabitants to open their gates to him, 396. He 

f lays siege to Aquileia, 397. Brave defence of the 

inhabitants, 398. Maximin incurs the hatred of his 

troops, ibid. He and his son are killed by the prce- 

torians, 399. Some particulars concerning his son, 

ibid. Persecution of the Clmrch, under Maximin^ 

\ 400. The army sends the heads of the Maximins 

to Maximus, 401. Hostilities cease betuxen the army 

' and the city of Aquikia, ibid, Maximus removes from 

\ Ravenna to Aquikia, ibid. His speech to the army, 

'\ 403. He separates it, ibid. Great joy at Rome, ibid. 

^ Triumphant return of Maximus, 404* Discontent of 

'] the soldiery, 405. Wise government of the two emper- 

! ors, ibid. Secret jealousy between them, 40'6. The 

prcetorians fall upon them unexpectedly, and murder 

I, them, ibid. 

^^ Sect. IV. Gordian Caesar is proclaimed Augustus 

*f' bif the soldiery, and acknowkdged by the senate and 

people, 412. Amiabk qualities of the young emperor, 

ibid. He is governed at first by interested and corrupt 

ministers, zcho make a bad use ^ their power, 413. Re- 

I volt of Sabianus speedily quelled, 414. Mysidiceus 

' becomes father-inlgtw to Gordian, and prcetorian prefect. 

1 Admirabk conduct of this minister^ 415. The Persians 

attack the Roman empire, 416. Gordian goes into the 

East, and distinguishes himself there in arms, 417. The 

death of Mysillia^us. Philip is made prcetorian prefect 

in his stead, 418. It is scarcely probabk that Philip 

was a Christian, 419. ,He murders Gordian, and causes 

himself to be proclaimed emperor by the soldiers, ibid. 

He pretends to honour the memory of the prince he has 

^^ killed, 42 1 , Gordian' s death was revenged, 422. His 

epitaph, ibid. He was rather mild and good-natured, 

than a man of shining parts, 423. Privikge granted to 

his family, ibid. Earthquakes ifi his reign, ibid. In- 

* cursion of Argunthis, king of the Scythians, ibid. 

Fii^st mention of the Franks in History, 494. Hero^ 

dian wrote in the reign of Gordian^ 425. Censorinus^s 
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BOOK XXI. 



SECT. IL 

THE conspirators agree to raise Pertinof to the 

empire. History and character of that senatori 

The Pnetorian Prqfect^ Lafus^ presents him t6 

the PrcetorianSj who, very unwillingly, proclaim 

him Augustus. Pertinax is elected by the senate^ 

who confer upon him all the titles of the sovereign 

power. Discontent of the Prcetorians, which 

breaks out on the third day. Pertinax appeases, 

them with a largess. He sells the mxiveables of 

Commodus. Tribute-money demanded back from 

the deputies of a barbarous nation. Pertinax unir 

versally esteemed for his virtu^. He governs likS 

a wise and good prince. His modesty with re- 
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Bpect to his own family. He is not less modest in 
relation to himself. Frugality (jf his table. Pub- 
lic advantages resulti^fg from his economy. In- 
formers punished. Impeachments for treason abo- 
lished. He gives tlie uncultivated lands to such 
as undertake to till them, flis zeal for justice ; 
and his endeavours to repair the evils done by 
Commodus. Hatred of tlhePrcetorians^ and of the 
old courts (• gainst Pertinax. A conspiracy form-^ 
ed against him by the Prcetorian Prcefect Lcetus. 
Pertinax is killed by the Prcetorians. Praise of 
Pertinax. His faults. The behaviour of Pom* 
peianus a noble testimony in favour of Pertinax* 
Praise of Pompeiahii^. 

A.iEL 944. . Q- SosTUs Falco. 

A. a Ids. C. Julius Erucius ClAttus. 

The con- A FTER the death of Commodus, the first part 
spiratOTs a- j[^-^ of those who had killed him was to secure 
^ Per. their lives, by endeavourihg to give him a sUcces- 
tinaxtothegor ^^q should owc to them his elevation to the 
Hwtory empire.. They cast their eyes on Pertinax, who, 
and diarac frotn the lowcst conditiou, had raised himself, by 
•enator. his merit arid the faVoCif of Marcus AiireliUs, to a 
rank above which there was nothingbutthethrone* 
^hat wise prinbe had made him consul, and in- 
Vested him successively with several governments 
of J)rovinces, or military commatlds. He was a 
long while a senator and even ii consular, with- 
out evet havitlg seen the senate : for his employ- 
ments kept hirtf'always at a distance, from Rome^ 
and he Was consul without so mUch as setting his 
foot within the city. He entered the senatie-house^ 
for the first lime, in the reigti of COmmodUS ; and 
isooti Sifter, the hati^ed and jealousy of Peii*en'nis 
luotight upon him, as we observed before,* a dis- 
gipiace, and exile of thfeis years. Aftef the fall of 
that minister, Pertina;jc cam6 again into favoiir. 

The 
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Th6 meanness of his birth might perhaps be a 
circumstance which recommended him to Com- 
modus, by whom^ from the time of his being re- 
(Jalledj he was constantly employed, and pro- 
moted to the highest posts; being made, first 
commander of the legions in Britain, afterwards 
superintendant of the provisions, then proconsul 
of Africa^ and lastly consul for the second time, 
and governor of Rome t which last office he held 
when Comniodus was killed. 

The renown which Pertinax had acquired equal- 
led, or eveil surpassed j the splendour of his digni« 
ties. Equally fit for civil or military affairs, brave, 
and intelligent in the art of war^ his name was be- 
come the terroir of the barbarians ; and at the' 
same time he had kept up a strict disciplitie 
amongst the mutinous troops. In the govern- 
ment of Rome, he behaved with such- mild- 
ness, affability, land goodness^ as made every one 
love him. Plain in his manners, and so t^odest as 
even then to acknowledge for his putron Lollian«> 
us Avitus*, whose equal at least he was become, via. Ej^ 
but whom he always gratefully respected, as the 
first author of his fortune j an enemy to luxury, 
and a lover of frugality : History charges him with 
no other fault than being too great an economist, 
and too ready to promise more than he intended 
to perform j in order to pay with words those 
whom he could not satisfy with deeds. 

No one was more worthy of the empire than 
Pertinax, and the conspirators did themselves an . 
infinite honour in placing him upon the throne. 
If we beb'eve Capitolinus and JuliaTi the apostate, -Tk/. c«. 
he was privy to their conspiracy against the life 
of Commodus. Dion Cassiusand Herodian suppose! 
the contrary ; and their opinion seems the most 

2 probable, 

< - ' . - - 

* Vic^r calls him LoUius Gentidnus: but he is plainly the 
same senator whom Capitolinus, in his life of Pertinax, n, I. 
csOHn Lottianus Avituf, . . 
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probable, if we consider how soon the design wa$ 
put in execution after it was formed. 
Thepmto^ The moment Commodus expired under the hand 
ftSJP^[i8 of Narcissus, Laetus and Eclectus, sensible of what 
preaents "^cousequence the least delay might be, hastened to 
p^^*^®PertinaXy acquainted him with what had passed^ 
SOS, who, and invited him to take possession of thie vacant 
^{7^- throne. According to Herodian, Fertinax, Ott 
Sn^' seeing them rush into his chamber, thought they 
him Au. were come to kill him by the emperor's command,. 
*^ ' and accordingly told them, that he had long ex- 
pected not to be spared any more than the other 
friends of Marcus Aurelius, and looked upon each 
night as the last of his life ; adding, that they 
might execute their commission* When they had 
explained themselves, he hesitated whether he 
sliould accept, of their otfer, until one of his do- 
mestics, whom he had sent ta see and examine 
the dead body, returned with a confirmation of 
Krfaat the praetorian prsefect and the chamberlain 
had told nim ; upon which he went with jLaetus 
to the camp of the praetorians. 

Still he feared, and not without reason, that the 
soMi4n'y, who loved Cofnmodus, might not be fat- 
vourably disposed towards him j and therefore he 
resolved to back bis pretensions with the suffrages' 
of the people. It was then mid-night ; and, by his 
order, some of those that were about him ran to the 
different quarters of the city, crying aloud in the 
streets, that Commodus was dead,and Pertinax go* 
jiig to the camp to take possession of the empire*. 
This news occasioned a great commotion in' 
Borne. The inhabitants rose hastily from their beds,, 
left theT houses, and congratulated each other, es- 
pecially the great and the rich, on their deliverance 
from a cruel and insupportable tyranny. Some raa 
to the temples, to return thanks to the gods : but 
the greater number crpuded round the camp, in 
order to intimidate the soldiers, who, they thought, 
VfQul4. B,ot easily relish, so strict a gc^vernm^nt as 

that 
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that of Pcrtinax was like to bei after the licen* 
tiousness in which they had been indulged by 
Cotninodus. 

In the mean time Pertinax and L^us arrived 
at the camp; and the latter, having assembled the 
soldiers in virttie of his office of praetorian praefect, 
after acquainting them with the death of Commo- 
dus, and imputing it to the sudden effect of an 
apoplexy, added 4 " To fill the place of your de- 
*< ceased emperor, the Roman people and I pre- 
/* sent you a man of a venerable age^ (Pertinax 
•* was then sixty-Six years old) a spotless charac- 
" ter, and of approved valour in war. Your good 
** fortune gives you, not an emperor, but a father. 
" You know him : his elevation will not be pleas* 
** ing only to you 5 it will lill with joy the legions 
** on the frontiers, all of which have been witnesses 
** of his exploits. We shall no longer be obliged 
*• to purchase peace of the barbarians: the remem- 
" brance of what he has made them suffer will 
** keep them in awe." 

Pertinax spoke next, and promised the P^®to-, ..^ 
rians* twelve thousand sesterces a man. This£e5. 
largess, the esteem they could not help having 

I for him, and respect for their commander Latus, 
who, bad as he was^ seems nevertheless to have 
had both capacity and courage, inclined the sol- 

I diers to relish the proposal that was made to them. 

} But a word which Pertinax let drop displeased 
them. He told, that he hoped, with their assis- 
tance, to remedy several abuses which had crept 

1 in during the late government. Tliis the Pragto-. 

I rians looked upon as a menace aimed at them; 

; because they were sensible that Commodus had 

I granted them many things contrary to rule. They . 
therefore hesitated, and were silent : but the peo- 

Ele, who had broke into the camp in great num- 
ers, proclaimed Pertinax JugtistuSj with loud 
shouts of joy, and the pra^orians thereupon fol- 
low^ their example, rather out of decency and 

a * 
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akind of necessity, than-Trom any motive of love 

or affection. 
Pertinax Ffom the camp, Pertinax repaired to the senate, 
b/the^. which met before it was day. He appeared there 
nate, who with out any mark of the imperial dignity ; as if 
^"Mm"£i ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ depended on the decisior> of that as- 
the titles scmbly. This modesty w^s right, and consistent; 

vere4n°" ^^^^ ^^^ **'*^^ principles of the ancient govern- 
power. ment. But another r motive for it w^s vt secret; 
anxiety which disturbed f'ertinax. The affection 
of the soldiers for Qommocjus had alarmed him a 
few moments before : but now he feared lest the 
senate should loojc upon him with contempt, on 
account of the meanness of his birth. He even 
declared, that tjiough the troops )iad named him 
emperor, he williDgly renounced the splendour of 
the supreme power, too burdensome for a man of 
his age ; and .desired, first Pompeianus, son-in^Iaw 
to Marcus Aurelius, and afterwards Acilius Gla^ 
brio, the jnosl noble of the ' patricians, to take 
iipon them that high rank,'fbr whic}i-they were 
much better qualified. T^s deolaration and offer 
came too late. Pertinax had already secured the 
suffrages of the soldiers, and the sepate was tao 
wise to quarrel with them. Glabrio answei'ed 
Pertinax :" You think me worthy of t)ie empire ; 
*^ I cede it to you ; and the whole senate decrees 
" you all the honours and prerogatives of the su-p 
Ctpit.6, 6." preme power.*' The senate applauded. Per^ 
^^•4^^-tinax was unanimously declared Augustus^ ant} 
^ * Commodus a public enemy : and to this particulaf 
time belong properly the invectives I mentiQne4 
before against the memory of that prince. His 
successor was at once honoured with, all the titles 
of the imperial dignity, not excepting even that of 
Father of his couHtry, which the emperors had not 
used to receive until after a certain time ; and he 
himself desired the senators to add that of Prince 
of the senate, a popular title, which sai'-oured of 
the ancient republic, but which was now almost 
^ ' r > ^ ' * forgotten 
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forgotten and disused. The senate likewise pro- 
posed giving the title of Augusta to his wife Plavia 
Titiana, and that of Ceesar to his son : but he re- 
fused the former ; and declared with respect to his 
son^ that he should stay until he came to riper 
years, and had deserved that honour. 

It was not until after these preliminaries, in 
which we see all the formalities/ of an election, 
that Pertinax ascended the imperial throne, as if 
forced so to do by the desire of the senate, to whom 
he returned thanks ; at the same time giving them^ 
to understand how much he feared thedifficulties 
of the sublime station to which they had raised 
him. He promised, that his government should 
be agreeable to the laws, directed by the counsels 
of the senate, and rather aristocratical'than mon- 
arcbial: and, lastly, he expressed his acknow- 
ledgment to Ldstus, author of the death of Com- 
modus, and to whose iViendship he owed the em- 
pire ; for there ^as no farther occasipn now to 

dissemble the truth of that al&ir. 

Laetus was undoubtedly, on many accounts* 
very unworthy of being praised to the senate ; ana* 
Q. Sositis Fafco, a young and aspiring man, who 
entered upon the discharge of the consulship thk't 
very day, the first of January, catching at tne en- 
comiums given ' him, boldly said to Pertinax : 
" One may judge what sort of emperor you will 
" be, by' your praising the ministers oF the crimes 
"of Commodus/* Pertinax coolly replied;' 
" Consul, you are youiig, and do not know what 
" it is to be forced to obey. It was against their 

wills that they executed the orders they receiv- 
" ed : but the first moment they could, they shew- 
" ed what were their true sentiments.'* i 

If Pertinax spojce sincerely, he was much mis- 
taken in Laetus, and ascribed to him motives far. 
more noble than those he really had. However that 
may be, the murder of Commodus was universally 
approved of: for the Pagans made no doubt of its 

^ being 
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being lawful, and even laudable, to kill a tyrant. 
The inildness of the gospel has alone the glory of 
having proscribed that doctrine, by which the 
life, even of the best of princes, is in danger. 

Thus ended the meeting of the senate, frona 
which the new emperor went directly to the capi- 
tol, to offer lip his vows, and was conducted from 
thence, with great pomp, to the imperial palace« 
In the evening, he invited the magistrates and 
chief men of the senate to sup with nim ; renew* 
ing a custom which Com modus had interrupted : 
and, during the entertainment, he behaved with 
' such ease, good humour, and affability, to all his 
guests, as made them love him ; especially when, 
f hey compared his manners with the haughty and 
disdainful carriage of his predecessor. 
Disoontent The senate and the people gave a loose to joy, 
J^^^P'^'and conceived great hopes of happiness under the 
which government of a wise and moderate emperor. But 
J^^^^* the praetorians, fond of licentiousness, and raised 
third day. ibovc the Icvcl of their fellow- citizens by the ty- 
' ranny of (Commodus, of which they had been the 
instruments, were much dissatisfied. They could 
pot doub( but that Pertinax intended to re-establish 
good order among them, and to keep them to their 
duty. The first day, the word he gave the tribune 
was, MilitemuSj Let us be soldiers : giving thereby 
to understand, that discipline had been so much 
iieglected by them for some time past, that they 
stood in need of serving ia new apprenticeship* 
He forbid their abusing the common people, or 
striking any who should desire to approach his 
person. Dissatisfied with these beginnings, and 
fearful of wha|: might follow, the praetorians re- 
retted Commodus^ and sighed wnen they saw 
is statues pulled down. 
On the third of January, the day on which pub- 
lic vowswere made every year for the prosperity of 
the eipperors, they undertook to change the state 
of affaird| and to that end seized by force anillus- 
' ' ' trious 
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trious senator, named Triarius Maternus Lasci- 
vius, and attempted to carry him to the camp, in 
order to raise him to the empire* Triarius, who 
was not privy to their designs, resisted, escaped 
out of tneir hands, almost naked, and ran to the 
palace where Pertinax was, from whence he retir- 
ed into the country. 

Pertinax, sensible of the necessity of proceedings*'**"^ 
cautiously with men capable of so audacious atheRi wiOi 
deed, set about satisfying them. To that end, he* ^^• 
confirmed all the privileges and gifts which Com-thcmov«». 
modus had granted them, and took effectual inea-^^^ 
sures for the speedy payment of the largess which dus, 
he himself had promised them. Finding only a 
million ^ of sesterces. in the treasury, he resolved « ^tovf 
to sell all the apparatus of the mad luxury of his^-^''^- 
predecessor; and accordingly he put up to auction ^i. ' *' 
the statues, pictures, and rich furniture oi the pa-^'^ 
lace, together with the gold and silver plate set 
with jewels, the horses, the slaves destined to 
debauchery, and all that Commodus had made ' 
use of in his chariot-races and combats with gla- 
diators. History mentions in particular carriages 
so artfully contrived, that their seats turned which 
ever way the rider pleased, either to avoid the sun, 
or enjoy the benent of a fresh gale of wind ; and 
others, which measured the way, and shewed the 
hour. The product of this sale enabled Pertinax 
to pay twelve t thousand sesterces a-piece to thet^^^ 
praetorians, and four t hundred to every citizen.*^* 

Besides this first and chief advantage arising 
from the. sale of these costly effects, Pertinax had* 
likewise another point in view. He was glad to 
depreciate the memory of Commodus more and 
more, by giving the public ocular proofs of the s 
monstrous folly of that prince. Laetus seconded 
him admirably well in that design. He sought 
out all the vile ministers of Commodus*s pleasures, 
and posted up their names^ which, alone, implied 
infamy j and in the condemnations which he pro* 

nounced 
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nounccd against them, he took care to express 
the value of their forfeited estates, which often 
' exceeded the fortune of the richest senators, 
whqm Commodus bad put to death for the sake 
of their spoils. 

Another step which he took, though of a differ- 
Tribute- cnt nature, tended to the same end. The deputies 
mottey^de-Q^ certain barbarians to whom Commodus had 
Wckftvin agreed to pay a yearly trtbute, on condition that 
tf^ofiT* ^'^^y should not take up arms, had been at Rome, 
i)ia-h?mu$ and received their money, but were not yet out 
»*^°! of the territories of the empire when the revolu- 
tion happened. Laetus sent^ after them, and de- 
manded back what they had received. " Carry 

V to your country,** said he to them, ^* t^e'news 
5* of the change which you have seen. Tell those 
♦* who sent you, that it i« Pertinax who now go- 
** verns the empire.*^ The difference between the 
two governments could not be more strongly ex- 
pressed^ than by this haughty message to nations 
to whom a tribute had so lately been paid. The 
effect answered. The barbarians were awed by 

Werifd. ^Yie bare name of Pertinax. 

His virtue was universally esteemed. When the 
generally ncws of the death of Commodus, and of the elec- 
esteepied ^^^j^ ^f Pertinax reached the provinces, the people 
^ 18 vir- ^^yj^'j^^ ^^Q truth of tlie report. They were afraid 
of its being a snare jaid by Commodus, in order 
mo^ap. to have a pretence to exercise his cruelties and 
^^' rapines. In this uncertainty, several governors 
resolved to wait until it should be confirmed, and 
in the mean Hine imprisoned the messengers who' 
brought it, not doubting but that, if the news 
was true, Pertinax would readily forgive thefm a 
fault which did not proceed from any disaffection 
Berods towards him. The allies of the empire held him 
in cqualfy high esteem. His elevation filled them 
with joy, and they sent ambassadors to congratu- 
late the senate and Roman people upon the hap- 
py choice of their new emperoc. 

V . •  ? '' The 
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The prastorians be^ng quiet^, Pertinax enioye4 ^* s^^ 
some repose, during which, short as it was, he uis*. wisean4 
played all the virtuesof agreat and prudent prince. ^ 

I have already $poken of hi$ modesty with re*''™^^ 
spect to his relations* The only thing he diet His mo- 
for any of them, was his appointing his father- in- ^^^^ 
jaw. Flavins Sulpicianus, governor of Rome ; aQhUown 
oiEce of which Dion Cassius says he would have^*^^' 
been highly worthy, even if he had not been ^^- 4 ^«-; 
father-in-law to the emperon la, • : 

He refused, as I observed before, the title pf 
Augusta for his wife, and that o^ Quasar for his son. 
Several reasons induced him not to heap many 
honours upon a woman who had no regard for 
her own reputatibn, and who publicly carried on 
an intrigue with a musician* As to his son, mo«r 
desty seems to have been the motive of his con-» 
duct towards him. He was yet very young, and 
Pertinax feared least the poisonous charms of 
grandeur should corrupt his tender years. He 
did not keep him in the palace, but, after eman* 
cipating him, and a daughter which he had, di-r 
vided between them his paternal estate, and 
placed them under the care of the governor of 
the city, who was their grandfather by the mot 
ther's side. Fxom thence the son of the emperor n^roA 
went to the public schools, without being in the 
least distinguished from others of his age. Per-* 
tinax saw him but seldom, and always without 
pomp, as if he had been only a private man. 

He observed the same modesty, as far as his He is not. 
rank would permit, in what concerned his own|^^^^4^*^ 
person. Far from forgetting hiinself in his high to Mmseu; 
station, he with pleasure remembered his first 
condition, and often made Valerianus, who had 
been his 9onipapion in the public prpfession ofj^^^^^^ 
letters, dine with him. Ije was easy of acciess to 4^ Capu, 
all, heard them with patience, ahd answered them ^^^' *^' * 
with kindness. He was familiar with the sena- 
tors, and in the common intercourse of life, trcat- 
." - •■.•.■••.•' ^ ' ' cd 
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ed them almost as his equals. His behaviour tO'* 
wards the senate, whose meetings he never failed 
to attend, was full of respect. He expressed the 
greatest regard for Pompeianus and Glabrio, of 
whom a less judicious prince woulci perhaps have 
been jealous : nor would he suffer any of the ef- 
fects, furniture, or buildings, which he enjoyed at 
emperor, to be marked with his name, saying, 
that they belonged not to him, but to the empire. 
FrapOity Under Coramodus, the expence of the emper- 
^^^ or's table had been enormous. Pertinax reformed 
it, and reduced it within tl)e bounds of a decent 
frugality. He often invited some of the senators 
to dine or sup with him, and sent to others of 
them dishes from his own table, not ^s rarities 
but as tokens of his remembrance. • The rich 
and voluptuous laughed at the homeliness of 
these presents : but those among us, says Dion 
Cassius, who esteemed virtue more than luxury, 
received them with joy and admiration. 
Caftt.12. Capitolinus, following the opinion of those 
lovers of ostentation whom Dion blames, accuses 
Pertinax of being sordidly covetous, and instan- 
ces, among other things, his sending in this man- 
ner half a capon, or part only of any other dish. 
Such simplicity is, doubtless, not calculated to 
catch the eye ; and this emperor, by retrenching 
at once half the expence of his household, ban- 
ished an idle pomp, with which vain men are 

PbiiB ad P^^^^®^* ^"^ *^* *^^* tinsel appearance be for a 
▼ant4e«*nioment compared with the solid good arising 
J^j^?g from a prudent economy. In a reign of less than 
♦conwny. three months, Pertinax piaid all the debts he had 
c^9. contracted at his accession to the empire; se- 
cured rewards for military services ; established 
funds for public works ; found money to repair 
^he highways ; paid old debts of the state ; 

filled 

* K«i »£rh Iw} rtlrai ## /utf ttXiin§t tcxl ftiyM)itivX6i }ifyfX«rr •# h 
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filled the imperial treasury, i^hich his predecessor 
had exhausted, and enabled it to answer all neces* 
sary demands. Such an administration deserves 
the greatest praises, and shews k prince who knew 
his duty, and was a true judge of real greatness* 

Among the advantages which Rome owed toCdfU.t- 
the frugality of Pertinax, may likewise be reckon- 
ed the diminution of the luxury of private men, 
who were ashamed not to imitate the example of 
their prince. Thence arose a public good, cheap- 
ness of provisions, which, being no longer mono* 
polized by the voluptuous and rich, fell to a price 
within the reach of the generality of the people. 

It is proper to observe, that the immense sums 
irhich Pertinax stood in need of for the several 
uses before-mentioned, were not the fruit of in- 
justice) or raised by tyrannical means. Far frominfipaew 
encouraging informers, he punished severely ^*"°^**^ 
those who had followed that infamous trade ia 
former reigns^ and abolished all accusations for 
pretended crimes of treason. He declared, thatimp«»^ 
ne would not accept of any legacies from such as^^l^ 
had lawful heirs oi their own, and that instead ofai^»]^ab<^ 
making the slightest cause a pretence for stizing^^^ 
the inheritances of others, as his predecessor had«<«. •^m<«»- 
done, he would not receive any to which he was**^^***'^^ 
not called according to all the formalities of the 
laws ; adding these remarkable words * : '< It is 
** better to leave the republic poor, than to en- 
** rich it by base and dishonourable means.'' It 
is true^ that Pertinax, contrary to the proipise he 
had made somewhat too hastily, was obliged to 
levy with rigour certain taxes which Commodus 
had remitted. But the good use he made of the 
money arising therefrom, and the necessity there 
was for it, plead bis excuse.' These taxes were 

probably 

* Sanctias est P. C. inopem rempublicain obtinere> qiiam ad 
d^vttiarum cumulum per dUcrunina & dedecpxja vea1;S[£ia p«r« 
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probably old ones, confirmed by long custom i 
for as to the new imposts, which the tyranny of 
the publicans had irttroduced, Herodian assures 
tis that Pertinax suppressed them, that the free- 
ddra '6f trade mii^ht not be cramped. 
H«ci'^e{ Jjg designed to increase the revenues of tlie 
tivated State, not by augmenting the imposts, but by ren- 
lands to dering useful large tracts of land which lay un- 
:dCTtake to' cwltivated^ both in Italy, and in the provinces, 
tuithan. All ttese^ not excepting even such as were part 
ef the impetial demesne^ he gave to whoever un- 
dertook to cultivate them ; and, the moire to en- 
crourage and assist the nev^possessors^ he exemp- 
ted them from ^11 taxes for ten vears : well know- 
ing that, if his scheme succeeded, tlve republic 
would afterwards T-eap with ample interest what 
she seemed to lose for the present mom'etit. 
His zeal Zcalous for cGuity and the obsei'vation of ttie 
and^ his^^! ^^ws, he oftcu administered justicc in person. He 
deavoursto restored the memory of those who had been lin- 
e^^aone j^^tly condemned by Commodti^, or^ if they were 
by c«mmo- still livittg, recalled thcm from exile: returning 
1^od,Dio, ^^ these last, or to the heirs of such as were dead, 
cqpit. 8, 9, their forfeited estates. And here I eannot be- 
35,14. ]jeve^ upon the bare word of Capitoliniis, that he 
made them buy that justice of him. 1 have al- 
ready said, that he punished informer^. If they 
were slaves, he ordered them to. hb cniicified% He 
restored to their masters such slaves as had run 
aWay from private families in order to enter into il 
the pritice's service. He suppressed the insolence i 
of the imperial freed-men, who, under the late ^ 
reign, had disposed of every thing with an abso- i 
lute power ; and he stripped them of the immense ;| 
riches they had acquired by purciiasing at a low ^ 
pric€ the effects of those whom Commodus had ;i 
condemned. His old acquaintance, the inhabitants 3^ 
of the town of Alba-Pompeia, where he was born, 
flocked to Rome as soon as they knew of his 
beiqg upon the throne, big with expectation of ? 

mighty 
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wighty favours. They found their mistake : Pei^i 
tinax not thinking it right for him to enrich with 
the public money persons who had only private 
connections with him. 

By a conduct so perfect in every respect, he ret 
newed the happy reign of Marcus Aurelius ; and^ 
making all his sul^ects taste tlie sweets of a mild 
and just government, he filled with double joy 
those who found again in him that wise prince 
whose memory was infinitely dear to them. 

Amidst this general satisfaction, two orders of Hatred of 
men, the praetorians and the old court, who, under J^J,]'^^ 
Commodiis, hid given an unbounded loose to all of the old 
their insolence, and glutted their rapacious, ava-^V^^^J^ 
rice at the expence of the public, vowed the tinax. 
deaih of a reformer who curbed their iniquitous ^^^^[^{J^* 
desires. Peitinax had not yet displaced one of 11,12. 
those to whom his predecessor had intrusted any 
part of t^e ministry. But they knew t hathe wait- 
ed only for the twenty-first of April*, the anni- 
versary' of the foundation of Rome, as a day of rcr 
newal, on which he intended to alter the whole face 
of the court. To prevent this, they resolved his 
death; and some of the freed-men proposed stifling 
hmi in the bath : but that project was laid aside^ 
as too dangerous ; and the praetorian prsefect Las^ 
tus undertook to get rid of him by other means* 

This oi^cer soon repented his having raised a amspU 
IPertinax to the throne. He had flattered himself ^J^ *o.n»- 
with hopes of rei|fning under the name of a prince hii^^Ui© 
indebted to him for the sovereignty: but nndingP"«Jprian 
that Pertinax not onlv governed alone^ but seUj^t^^ 
dom consulted hini, allowed him no power> and^'<>-* Co- 
often taxed him with imprudence and wrong no-^*'* 
tions of things, he grew extremely dissatisfied. 
tii3 private views which had induced him to take 
away the life of Commodus, and his giving him^ 

in 

* Sdtnld make tile foundation of Rome i^l on the tw^entiKh of 
April. This difference is of no consequence here. 
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in order to varnish over the heinousness of that 
deed, a virtuous successor, under whom he hoped 
to be able to gratify his own ambition, being now 
frustrated, he resolved to destroy his own work 
by a second crime still greater than the first. The 
troops under his command were ready to second 
• him, and he took care to encourage in them that 

Ipirit of animosity and revolt. Accordingly he 
formed his pUni ap^ determined to raise to the 
empire Sosius Falco, of whose daring boldness I 
\have already mentioned an instance, and whose 
great birth and riches seemed to qualify him for 
the highest post. ^ 

io^ 7. LaBtus, watching his opportunity while Pertinax 
was gone to the sea-coast (probably to Ostia), to 
give orders concerning the supplying of the city 
with provisions, a thing he was extremely careful 
of, thought to take advantage of his absence, to 
carry Falco to the camp of the praetorians. Perti- 
nax, being informed of it, returned immediately, 
and thereby disconcerted the scheme. He com- 
plained to the senate of the treachery of the sol- 
diers, to whom he had given a very great largess, 
though he had found the public'treasury quite ex- 
hausted. Falco was arraigned, and on the point of 
being condemned by the senators, when Pertinax, 
interposing strongly in his behalf, cried out ; " No 
^' senator, even though he be guilty, shall ever be 
♦* put to death whilst I govern." Some have pre- 
tended, that Falco was not privy to the plot by 
which he was to have been raised to the throne : 
but that is hardly probable, and the very words of 
Pertinax manifestly suppose the contrary. How- 
ever, he lived some years after in peaceable posses- 
sion of his fortune, and, at his ^ath, bequeathed it 
to his son. It is still more surprising that Laetus 
was continued in his command. He must, have 
played his cards so artfully, that Pertinax eitli^er did 
not suspect|4u: was able to convict him* Impunity, 

- fair 
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iar from mending his perfidious heart, served only 
to encourage him to plunge still deeper intoguilt, 
and, under a false appearance of zeal, to incense 
the soldiers more and more against their sovereign. 

Capitolinus intermixes with his account of this 
affair;^ a confused story of a slave, who, pretending 
to be the son of Fabia, dai^bter of Marcus Aure* 
lius, claimed as such a right of inheritance to the 
empire. IJe was. detected, whipped, and restore 
ed to his master. Laetus, laying hold of this pre** 
tjsnce, caused several of the guards to be put to 
dearth, as accomplices of the mad desigas of this 
ivretph ; giving out, that they were thus punished 
by the emperor's command. His aim was> to ex-^ 
asperate the praetorians to the utmost, by letting 
thf^m see the blood of their^comrades shed uppo 
^he deposition of a slave. 

JHis ^l^ek design succeeded. On a. sudden *y^^^2*"^ 
tliree hundred of the most determined sallied fortb^e pmL 
from the qanip, crossed the city at noon-day, and^ri^n* 
ewprd ()n h^nd» marched to^arc^ tl>e palace* ^|^ 
71^^? f^H^t^ b%ve been very sqre of f^ot meeting 
with any opposition, either from the soldiers who 
we^e upon guard, or from the pffice.^s within the 
p^lai;e; iof 4;ittierwise their attempt would have 
been as pi^^l.asit was criminal, andj^ould notpos^ 
sil^ly have been expected to succeed. PertinaX| 
being iDformed of their coming, ordered Laetus 
to go oiit and meet them; so, little was he ac>> 
qiiainted with, the intrigues of that traitor. Las* 
tus, author of ^he plot, but unwilling to declare 
himself until the blow was struck, avoiding meet- 
ing the soldiers, and retired to his own house. 
The assassins arrived at the palace, of which they 
found all. t^e, gates open, and the avenues free. 
The guards let them pass; and the freed-men and 
chamberlains of the emperor, far from resisting, 
encouraged them to proceed. 

lu 

* DkmVaitiw says bta two laiuiiti. ' ^ 

Vot. VIII. C 
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In this great danger, several advised Pertinax to 
secure his life by a speedy flight, which Dion Cas- 
sirts assures us he might easily have done ; adding, 
that it\ he had but avoided the first fury of the 
soldiers, he would have found a safeguard and a 
rampart in the affections of the people. But, re- 
lying too much upon hi» own courage, and flat- 
tering himself that there yet remained in the 
hearts of the praetorians some sense of honour, 
which the presence of their emperor would awa- 
ken in them, he advanced towards them with a 
intern look^ and intrepid air. For a few moments, 
he had reason! to think he had taken the right 
step ;' for, struck with awe, they let him speak. 
** What ! said he to them, do you, whose duty it 
^' is to watch over the safety of your prince, and 
*'^ to guard him from foreign dangers { do you 
^^ come here to mun^er him ! Of what have you 
*^ any cause to complain ? Is it the death of Com-^ 
*' modus that yoU w^nt to revenge ? I am inno** 
^' cent of it; dnd am ready to grant you every 
*' thift^' that you can reasonably desire from a 
** good and prudent emperor." 

These few words^ pronounfced ivith m^jestyi 
inade an impi*ession iipon the mutinous band^ 
With dowti-cast looks,^ most of fhem had already 
sheathed their swords,- i^^heii orie of therh, by birth 
a Toiigrian, more saVage and intractable thanf th* 
rest, upbraiding them* with their faihi-heartedness 
as he called if, darted his javelin at th6 etnperon 
This action roused all the fiiry of his companions, 
who instantly prepared to follow his example i 
upon which Pertinax, seeing no hope left, cover- 
ed his head with hi^ robe, and, invoking Jupiter 
the avenger, received their blows without at* 
tempting to resist. 

One only person remairied faithful to him in this 
last moment. This was the chamberlain Eclectus*, 
•ne of the murderers of Commodus, who, full of 

courage. 
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courage, bravely fought the assassins, wounded 
some of them, and was killed by his master's side. 

The praetorians cut off Pertinax's head, and 
sticking it upon a spear, carried that horrid tro- 
phy through the city to their camp. 

This melancholy event happened on the 28th ca/v. is. 
of March of the year 193 of the Christian aera. 
Pertinax was born the 1st of August of the year 
126 : consequently he was sixty-six years and near 
eight months old when he was killed, after having 
reignc^d somewhat less than three months. He 
left a son and a daughter, who lived like private 
persons, without ever claiming, or having imputed 
to them, any sort of right to the throne. This, 
with many other proofs, shews plainly, that the 
Roman empire was not hereditary. 

Dion Cassius seems positive that Pertinax 
brought upon himself his untimely end*, by being 
in too great a hurry to reform the state ; not con- 
sidering, with all his experience, that, in such 
cases, true policy proceeds slowly, first correcting 
one abuse,, and then another ; but never attacks 
them all at once. This reflection may be just : 
but, on the other hand, we must beg leave to ob- 
serve, that it is easy to judge of a thing by the 
event ; and that men are often very ingenious at 
pointing out the causes of misfortunes, after they 
have happened. 

Pertinax was certainly one of the greatest princes^rai;e of 
that ever sat upon the throne of the Caesars, though i^^'^^ 
the shortness of his reign did not permit him to 
shew his talents. The senate and people were at 
liberty td say what they thought of him, in the 
reign of Severus ; and they then made his eulo- 
gium, with acclamations proceeding from 'their 
hearts, and dictated by truth. " Under • Perti- 
" nax, cried they, we lived without unea'siiiess, and 

2 ** were 

* Pertinace imperante, securi vixuim9> neminem timuimus. 
Patri pio^.patri Senatus, patri bononua pmmviia.^ 
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" were exen^pit from fear. He was a good father 
^' to us, a father to the senate, and a father to all 
" honestnien^" The emperqrSeverus pronounced 
hinrself his funeral orMion.; and the tbll^wing is, 
according to ^ fragment of Dion Cassius, which 
^«^ «/. seems to have'been extracted from that discourse, 
''*'• the picture which he drew of him, " Military 
courage easily degenerates into ferocity, and 
political wariness .into effeminacy. Pertinax 
possessed hoth those vii^tues, without any tinc- 
ture of the defeqts which frequently accompany 
them. He was prudently bold against .our ene» 
mies abroad, and.agaimt the seditioo^at boo^e ; 
^^ mild and just towards the.citisjgns, and Jtke pro* 
tectqr of all good men. His virtuiie .was proof 
against the greatjest height of gfaedeur ; and hjQ 
maintained twith dignity the majesty of the su- 
*' pretne power, without ever deba^og it by mean- 
ness, OF rendering it odious by pride. . He was 
grave without austerity^, gentle without wf^ak* 
*' ness, prudent without artificQ, just without ri- 
*' gour, frugal without avarice, magnaQimoud 
^* wi^h^ut haughtiness.'* 
Kh fauks. ,Xhis. encomium includes all that can be wished., 
fiut the reader will remember that it is taken from 
a panegyrist, and that it requires some rostriotioo 
with respect to two articles which I hinted at; be- 
fore. In fact, it is difficult toclear Pertinaxentirely 
of the imputation of avarice, of which Capitolinus 
cqpit. s» 9, instances several minutedetails. He assuresus, that 
13. Pertina^, after having behaved with integrity and 

disinterestednessduringthelifeof Marcus Aurelius,. 
altered his conduct after the death of that virtuous 
prince, and shewed his love of money; that he grew 
rich on a sudden, by what means was not well 
known-; that he extended hk demesnes by^ usurpa- 
tions over his neighbours, whom he had ruined by 
his usury ; that, when general of the army, he sold 
the preferments in it ; and lastly, that, both before 
and after he was emperor, he carried on a sordid 

traffic, 
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ttaflSc, more becoming his original station, than 
that to which his merit had raised him. Such a 
testimony as this seems to be of greater weight than 
the authority of Herodian, who says only in gene- 
ral; that Pertinax was poor under the reign of Com- 
modus, and that he owed his safety to that poverty. 

The second reproach laid to his charge is, that ^^*'- ^h 
he was more liberal of words than deeds, and apt 
to suit his speeches to the present circumstances, 
rather than to (the strict rules of sincerity and 
truth. This iault, which. CapitoKnus takes notice 
of, may possibly have deceived that historian him- 
self, who tells us seriously, that F^tinax dreaded 
the imperial dignity, that he never put on the or- 
naments of it without a kind of fear and terror, 
and that he designed to abdicate it as soon as he 
could without danger. The manner in which 
Pertinax accepted tl>e empire, gives no room to 
think that the weight of it was disagreeable to 
him. He seems rath^ to have been desirous and 
forward to obtain it. His intimations of fear, and 
of a desire to return to a private life, were, un- 
doubtedly, in him, as in Augustus, a modest lan- 
guage, calculated to set off him that used it. 

His morals were not better than those of his 
wife ; and History mentions a certain Cornificia, 
whom he was passionately fond of,^ even at the 
expence of his reputation. 

Notwithstanding these defects, Pertinax truly 
deserved great praise, and was the last of that 
series of good princes, which, beginaing with 
Vespasian, was interrupted only by Domitian and 
Commodos. We shaU find no otheV worthy of 
that name until we come to Alexander Seyerus. 

I ought not to cfonclude this account of Perti- The beha. 
nax, without mentioning, to his honour, the beha- p^^^^. 
vour of Pompeianus son-in-law to Marcus Aure- as a noble 
lius, the honour of the^ seqkte, arid the Cato of|«^™^";^^ 
his age. That illustndus senator, unable to bear Pntinax/ 

. the 
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the sight of the horrid excesses of his brotbcr-in* 
law Commodus, had retired from Rome under 

Pretence of illness. The moment he knew that 
^ertinax was to be made emperOr, he came back, 
and staid there all his reign ; too short for the 
happiness of the empire. A9 soon as Pertinax 
was dead, Pompeianus^s illness returned, and he 
was nevpr more seen within th^ city. 
Praise of History takes very little farther notice of Pom- 
Pcmpeia- pgjj^^yg^ though he M^as certainly one of the most 
shining characters of his age. Marcus Aurelius 
chose hiin for his son-in*law on account of his 
virtue. He wa^ great in arms, in^exibly justy and 
the best of counsellors sp long as Commodu$ 
thought proper to consult hiip ; pfsitber partaking 
in the crimes of that emperor, fior in the plots 
formed against hjim ; and so sensible of the ties 
f^f^^pf affinity, that he qopld not help shedding tears 
for the death of a prince, \xndet whorq bis pfe ha4 
iieyer been safe a moment. > ' 

. ' i • ■' I ' J '  ' J ' » 

SECT. III. 

DIDIUS JULIANUS. 

THE empire i^put up to sale hy the 'Praetorians. Sut- 
' picianus bidsjor it. ' Didius Juttanus out- bids kim^ 
and has it. *' He is con^rmed by the senate. Dion 
Cassius seems to charge 'him unjustly with luxury and 
gluttony. The people openly shfw their indigna- 
tion against him. He endeavours ta preserve the 
affection of the soldiers^ and tq gain that (^ the se* 
nate and people. ^ He is ruined by Set'ems. Short 
account of his/all and death. He deserved his un- 
happy fate. ... 

4. n. tu. Q- Sosius Faxco. 

4, a 1931 e. Julius Erucios Clabos. 
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THE dpldiers, after the death of CommoduSyThetmp 
had disposed of the empire as if it had been S^'^JJf 
their property. Now, thej sold it. Intimidated bjthepne- 
by the crime they had been guilty of in murdering^^^ 
PertinaXy they shqt themselves up in their camp, ^jrjr///, 
leaviniT the senate and people at liberty to vent^^"'-^{{- 
either ^i^eir indignation, or their griQf, in com* ifs. 
plaints as bitter as they were impotent : whilst 
they, insulting over the misfortunes qf the public^ 
x>f which they were the cause, apd thinking only 
Jbpw they might n^ake most Qioney by it, caused 
those among them who had the strongest voice 
to get upon the ramparts of the camp, and froni 
jthcnpe proclaim, that the empire was to be sold, 
and $il;o,uld ))e g^ven to if^hpever of!e.red them th^ 
Jargestsum. ..... 

Flavins Sulpicianiis^ a senator, who until no w^ suipicUB. 
had been generally esteemed, acted oo thi^ Qcca-u^bidb&r 
sion a most unb.ecoming part. He was prsefect^"- 
of the city, ^nd father-in-law to Pertinax, who^ 
upon the ^rst notice of the sedition of the prceto* 
rians, sent him to their camp, to try to pacify 
them. Whilst he W9.s there, Ifertinax was killed, 
and Sylpicianys was not ashamed to grasp at his 
bloody spoils, lie l^id |or the empire; but sooq 
niej; with a competj^or. 

when the ne^s of tl}e proclamation of the sol- 
diery reached the city, all the honest pftrt of the 
inhabitants were struck with hprrpr, rightly judg- 
ing it the utmost infamy to the Roman name, that 
the empire should be exposed to public sale, and 
that by the murderers of a prince whom they re- 
spected and esteemed. 

Didius Julianus thought otherwise, tie f^as de- pidius Ju» 
Qcended from an illustrious family, especially by the}???^:^^ 

"^1 • • 1 I I • ' 1 \ *tr^rr 7^ ^ «', . bids him, 

mother's side, she being tpe ^rand-daqghter of thcimd b» it 
famous Civilian Salvius Ju]japus; author of the per- 
petual edict under Adrian. **'pife lather, Petronius 
Didius, was originally of Milan. CKdius Julianus 

was 
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was educated in the house, and under.the eyes of 
Domitia Lucilla, the mother of Marcus Aurelius. 
He went through all the offices of the state, and 
was consul with Pertinax^ whom he succeeded in 
the proconsulship of Africa, in which, as well as 
in several other employments^, be acquired some 
reputation. I have already tnleptiofneid the chief 
transactions of his life, which was not without its 
mixture of adversitv. He was involved in the 
accusation under which his uncle Salvius Julia- 
pus fell ; but luckily escaped, Commodus, if we 
believe Spartian, having already shed so much 
illustrious blood, that he was weary of slaughter^ 
and ieared it might render him too odious. How- 
fevfer, cither for this, or some other afiair of the 
same nature, Didiiis was banished to Milan, from 
whence his family first came ; and, according to 
Dion Cassius, his restless ambition deserved that 
|iiUnishment: ^ He was immensely rich, s^nd added 
da^ily to his wealth by all sorts of nhbans. The 
author we haye just mentioned tells us, that he 
hiiiiseJf convicted. him of injustice several titoes, 
^h causes in which he pleaded for those whoni 
Didius oppressed. As to his moralsj I know not 
well what judgment to form, between the diame- 
trically contrary testimonies of Dion CasSius and 
Herodian on one side, and Spartian on the other. 
The tvvb first, who w^erc His contemporaries, ac-^ 
cuse hioi of the most unpardonable debaucheries^ 
Sport . luxury, and intemperance. Spartian says qiiit^ 
the contrary J treats those reports as calumnies, 
ahd assures us^ that Didius's table was even sor- 
didly frugal. If I were to say which of these 
charactc^rs I think the truest, I should readily give 
the preference to tba^t of Spartian. It is plain, that 
Dion Cdssius hated Didius, and thathe takes apliea- 
siJre in speaking ill of him : and besides, it does hot 
cetera probabJb,th^t a man immoderately expeilSive 
in matter* of voluptuousness, could be possess^^d of 
siJch immense treasures as enabled Didius to buy 
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the empire. But if he had not that vice, he is 
blameable in many other respects, and cannot be 
excused of greatlevity of mind, thirst after riches, 
ra^h ambition, and want of prudence, judgment, 
and courage^ 

He was at table, when news was brought him 
thdf the praetorians offered the ertipire to whoever 
would give them most money fo^ it. The flitter- 
ing prospect charmed him ; and his wife and daugh- 
ter exhorted him to seize the favourable opportu- 
nity. Accordingly, he left his house, and, after, 
meeting by the way two officers who gave himt 
great encoiirag^meiit, presented himself before 
the ^^alls of the camp. There he learned what 
sums was offered by Sulpiciadus, teho was within 
the camp ; and immediately he bid above him. 
The two competitoi-s, rising in their offers, con- 
tended some time without seeing each other. At 
length Sulpicianus promised to give ea&h of the 
soldiers twenty thousatid sesterces.' Didius, 
thereupon, at 6nce added five thousand ntorej 
and, by that extravagant offer, together with his 
telling the soldiers, that Sulpicianus would not 
fail to revenge the death of his father-in-law Per- 
tinax, carried his point. At the same time he 
promised them, that if he was chosen, he would 
restore the memot-v 6f Commodus, re-erect his 
statues, and let the praetorians enjoy the same 
privileges, that is to say, the same licentiousness, 
in ^vhich that emperdt had indulged them. Upon 
these conditions, he was admitted into the camp, *• 
and proclaimed Augustus by the soldiers. After 
offering thfe usual sacrifices, he took possession of 
the- empire, thanked the soldiery for what they 
had done, and ratified afl that he had promised 
them. At their request, he appointed Julius Fla- 
vins Geiiialis and Tullius Crispinus, commanders 
of the praetorian guards, and received their inter* 
cession in favour of Sulpicianus, who had disput- 
ed the empire ivith him. The only harm he did 
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this rival was removing him from his post of go- 
vernor of the city, which he gave to his son-in- 
law, Cornelius Repentin^s, 

S^^/br ^'^ *^^® ^^* ^^"^ ^^^ ^^^y ^^y '^*' Pertinax was 
tixTsenale, killed. Towards the evening, the pew emperor 

left the papfip, in order to proceed to the senate, 
surrounded by a numerous body of troops, coip^ 
pletely armed, who marched, with trumpets 
sounding and colours %ing, as if they had been 
^oing to battle. This precaution was not ill- 
judgied ; for the ppblip resentn^eqt coul4 not be 
greater, nor more ju$tly founded, th^n on this 
occasion. Every one knew, that nothiqg l^ut 
force copld make the senate cqniirm . so scanda- 
lous an election ; and the people w^FP $P ipcensed 
at it, that the praetorians, when t\^ey grossed the 
city, were obliged to cover their heads witlj their 
shields, tp keep off the stoqe^ aqd tiles that were 
thrown at them from the tQpp of the houses. 

Fear, which, on suph oc£fasj[ons as this, always 
operates most strongly upoi) thos^ who have most 
Bio. a. ^^ ^^^^> determinjed the senators to assemble; Di- 
^fiatt 3, 4f dius addressed them ^ith so extraordinary a 
speech, that one can hardly belieye it, even upon 
tne word of Dion Ci^ssius, who w^s present. ^* I 
see," said he to them, <^ that you want a head, and 
1 am the most worthy to command you. I would 
give you proofs of it, but that you know me, 
and 1 can appeal to your pwn consciences, j 
am therefor^e come jvith Qnly a few troops, and 
appear alone among you, to demand your con- 
•* firmation of what the soldiers have giyen me." 
If he really spoke in this manner, he must have 
lost all sense of shame. " f qr,'* as the above 
f' mentioned historian observes, *' at the very 
** time that he said he was alone, the senate-house 
*' was entirely surrounded by armed men, and he 
" himself was guarded by soldiers who stood near 
f* him. Our knowledge of him, to which he ap- 
pealed, served only to fill us with fear and ha- 
^ '- ^ - '• '■ '• •' ' '^'tre<L 
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" tred.'* However, he obtained the decree he 
^anted^ He was ipscribed among the patrician 
families, and decorated with all the titles of the 
imperial power, ^s were his wife Manlia Scantilla, 
and his daughter Didia Clara, with that of /tugus-- 
tee. After this, he dismissed the assemhly, and wa^ 
conducted to the palace by the praetorians. 

Here our authors differ again, as I observed they iMon Cas. 
did before, with respect to Didius. If we belie ve jjj*^,^^ 
Dion Cassius, this emperor qf a few hours thought Wm uS 
the supper prepared for Pertinax too poor fprhim,J"^^y ^* 
and therefore ordered another extremely delicate ^iSttoj^ 
and costly. He played at dice while the corpse 
of his predecessor was yet in the palace, and oi • 
dered a play to b^ acted^ in which the pantomime 
Pylades was one of t|)e performers. Spartian re- 
futes this account, as foqnded only on false re-* 
po¥*ts, maliciously spread by the enemies of Di-. 
dius; and asserts, that the new prince did not 
eat until after the body of Pertinax had been bur 
ried } that he was very melancholy during his re- 
past ; and that he spent the night, not in mirth 
and jollity, but in serious reflections upon the cri- 
tical situation he had brought himself into, and 
the steps most proper for him to take. It must; 
be owned, that this l^st account seems by far the 
most probable j and Diop Cassius, as I before ob- 
served, was preiudiced against, and hated Didius, 
with whom he had had several disputes ; whereas 
Spartian, who wrote an hundred years after, had 
no interest to favour this unhappy prince. The 
caution too with which Didius acted in whatever 
concerned the memory of Pertinax, is far from 
giving any sort of ropm to think he would insult 
him the very day of his death. He laid it down 
as a rul<^.never to speak of him in public, either 
well or. ill. To have praised him, would have dis- 
pleased the soldiery^ and consequently have been 
dangerous j and his respect for his virtues madej 
him refrain from censures and infectives. 

' ' ' '■  Thej 
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The day after that on which Didius took pos- 
session of the empire, the senators and knights 
waited on him with their compliments of con- 
gratulation, which, the more miwiHiijgly they 
were paid, the more eager they were to express 
them. ** We composed our looks," says Dion 
Cassius, ** and affected to appear joy ful , whilst 
^*|^*^P^*" our hearts were racked with sorrow/* But the 
shew their people, strafngcrs to disguise, gare a loose to all 
^^^^J^^ their indignation. When Didius went out of the 
iim. palace, they loaded him with invectives; and 
^oA 4 whilst he was sacrificing to Janus, according to 
spuu custom, in the vestibule of the senarte-honse, they 
wished he might not find any favourable omens 
in the entrails of tJie victims, and openly called 
him an usurper and a parricide i for he was sus* 
pected, though without reason, as it appears, of 
being concerned in the murder of Pertmax ; and 
some later writers have not scrupled to record 
XTutr^p. that false report. Didius tried to appease the 
'tumult by fair words, ^nd even promised a lar* 
gess : but the people cried out, " We will not 
*^ have it; we will not accept any thing from you.'' 
They even went so far as to throw stones at him : 
so that he was obliged to order his guards to make 
use of their arms against the seditious. Sbme of 
them Were killed : but their death did not stop 
the rest. On the contrary, they became more fu- 
rious, and^ with continual clamours, regretted 
Pertinax, heaped reproaches upon Didius, invok-^ 
ed the vengeance of the gods, and loaded the sol- 
diers with bitter curses. 

In the mean time Didius went in to the senate, 
and made a prudent and modest i^peecH, thanking 
the fathers for the honours they had cbtyfefred up- 
on him^ his wife, and his daughter. He then re- 
ceived the^itle of Father of his Country, which 
had, doubtless, been offered him the evening be- 
fore, and he had refused ; as he now did a statue 
of silver which some of the senators proposed e- 
recting to him. From 
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From the senate he directed his march tpwards 
the capitoh The people, in crowds, stopped up 
his way a second time ; and it was again necessary 
to use violence, and even the sword, to disperse 
the exasperated multitude, who thereupon took 
up arms, ran to the circus, and staid there all that 
night and the next day, without eating or drink- 
ing, invoking, .in the name of the city and the em- 
pire, the assistance of the generals who com* 
manded the armies in the provinces, and parti- 
cularly that of iPescennius Niger, who governed 
Syria. Didius rightly judged,.that it would be 
in vain to attempt. to expobtulate with men capa- 
ble of such excess of rage, and that they would 
be most'likely to cool if let to themselves* Ac* 
cordingly, hunger and want of sleep soon had the ^ 
desired effect* Every one returned to his own 
home, and tranquillity was restored in the city. 

These actions of Didius would give one no had 
opinion of him, if the means by which he obtained 
the empire could be justified : but they were by so 
much the. more criminal and odious, as he bad al- 
ways been a favourite with Pertinax, who used 
frequently to call him hiscqUeague and his succes^smtrtt. 
sar^ alluding, as^ I before oi)served, to his having 
been his colleague in the consulship, and his sue** 
cesser in the proconsulship of Africa i which was 
afterwards interpreted as a presage of his being 
succeeded by Didius in the empire. 

This first storm being over, Didius enjoyed a His endear 
short, calm ; during which he tried every method pj^^^ 
to fix himself upon the throne. In the first place, the affec. 
he paid the praetorians, and • even gave themjjj^^^**** 
H^ore than he had promised, Inatead of twenty*^ and toj^n 
five thousand sesterces, he gave each of themJI^'®^'^ 

*=* ^v • ^ senate ana 

thirty people. 

* Herodiati, on the contrary, assures ns, that Didius was not 
Mm to .make good his promise to the soldiery, and that his 
failing therein incensed them against him. As I do not find 
elsewhere any indication of this coolness of the praetorians fear 
Didius, I have chosen rather to foUow Spartian. 
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tWrly thousand. Knowing how much the rtiemo* 
fy of Comitiodus was dear to them, he suffered 
them to give him his name ; and restored seve- 
f al customs, or rather abuses, which that prince 
had introduced, and Pertinax had reformed : and, 
lastly, the better to resemble that worst of moj^ 
dels, he was hot ashamed to disgrace his old age 
by combats and other exercises of a gladiator, 
which he iiever had practised in his youth. 

To regain, if possible, the affection of the se- 
nate and people, he affected great popularity in 
his behaviour, regularly attending all public 
shews, flattering the great, making himself fami* 
liar with the common people, bearing patiently 
rejiroaches and insults^ and admitting the chief 
senators to his table, which was always magnifi- 
cently served. But none were the dupes of his 
fawning caresses : for, as Dion Cassius observes *, 
whatever exceeds the proper bounds of things, 
though agreeable in itself, becomes suspicious to . 
men of sense. Accordingly Didius, instead of 
appeasing the hatred of the senate and people, 
too justly incensed against him, added to it con- 
tempt of him by his meannesses. 
Hejsrtiin- fhis howcvcr, was not the immediate cause of 
tl^ his ruin : nor was he xronquered or dethroned by 
Niger, whose assistance the people had implored 
Bh.4;He^in their first fury. A nearer and more formida- 
^^f'5_ ble enemy pulled him down before he had time 
». to settle himself upon the throne. Severus, who 

commanded the legions in Illyricum, vowing re- 
venge for the death of Pertinax, caused himself 
to be proclaimed emperor by his troops, and, 
marching directly towards Rome, easily over-set 
^ the yet tottering fortune of Didius. 

Short «s The particulars of this revolution belong to the 
^jj^'jfn^^^ history of the reign of Severus, who was the 
death. author 
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author of it* I shall therefore only observe here 
in fbw wordS) that Didius, in the midst of his 
danger^ shewed nothing but weakness, timidity, 
and perpetual irresolution ; and that, being at 
last abandon'ed by the praetorians, whom Severus 
had gained over, he was deposed, and condemn- 
ed to suffer death, by the senate. A tribune and 
some soldiers were sent to execute this order in 
the palace, where Didius endeavoured to conceal 
himself. The cowardly and unfortunate old man, 
who had paid so dear for so tragical an end, at 
the &ight of the tribune burst into complaints, 
repeating several times with a mournful voice, 
"What crime have I committed? Whose life 
*^ have I taken away ?*' His vain complaints were 
not heard : the soldiers massacred him, and his 
body was, with the senate's leave, given to his wife 
and daughter, who buried it in the tomb of his 
grandfather. He was at this time fifty-six, or, ac-<> 
cording to Dion Cassius, sixty years of age, and 
had reigned only sixty-six days. Consequently 
he was killed, either on the first, or the second of 
June. 

Untimely as the fate of this emperor was, itHedcawr* 
cannot be denied but that he deserved it. ThCh^p^^, 
scandalous means by which he obtained the em-^ 
pircj and his not only encouraging the soldiery 
in their insolence, but rewarding them for it, are 
crimes which will always blacken the memory of 
Didius, who had not one good quality to recom^^ 
mend him. 
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BOOKXXII. 
PRINCIPAL EVENTS 

OF THfiKEION OF 

SEVER US. 

JL1L944 Q' SOSIUS FaLCO. 

ii.ci93. C. Juuus Erucius Clarus. 

Pesgenius Niger is proclaimed emperor , at 
Antioch, and acknowledged in all the East. 

Severus, proclaimed emperor in Illyricmn to* 
wards the end of April, or in the beginning of 
May, marches immediately towards Rome. 

iJiditm killed the second of June. Severus ac- 
knowledged at Rome. 

He disbands the praBtorians^ and makes his en-* 
try into Rome. 

Solemn funeral and apotheosis of Pertinax. 

New praetorians, to the amount of four times 
the number of the former. 

Before he sets out to war against Niger, he 
comes to an agreement with Albinus who com- 
manded in Britain, and, fearing to have him for 
a rival, gives him the title of Ccesar. 

First act of hostility between Niger and Seve- 
rus near Perinthus in Thrace. Niger declared a 
public enemy by the senate. 

A.R.P4S. ^' Sei>timius Severus Augustus IL 
jL cJ \^ D. Clodius Albinus Cjbsar IL 

Battle near Cyzicus, in which Niger's general 
Emilianus is defeated. 

Beginning 
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Heginning of the siege of Byzantiiim. 

Second battle, between Nice and Cius, in lAich 
Niger, commanding his troops in person^ is over- 
thrown by Severus's general, Candidus. , 

He flies into Syria, and fortifiei^ the pass of 
mount Taurus, which stops the victorious army 
for a while. 

After having at length forced this pass, Severus^s 
army enters Cilicia. Third and last battle near 
the Issus, in which Niger is irretrievably undone. 

He endeavours to fly beyond the Euphrates : 
but is taken and killed. 

Cruelties exercised by Severus upon the con- 
quered party. 

Scapula Tertullus* A- r. ^id. 

TiNEIUS CliuVlENS. A.CX9I, 

Severus^s expedition into Metopotamia and the 
iieighbouring countries. The possession of Nisi« 
bis secured to the Romans; 

Cn. DoMITIUS DeIT^R II. A. ILMt. 

L. Valer jus Messala Thras^a PrIscus; ^ ^ ^^* 

Byzantiuni taken after a siege of three years* 

Rupture between Severus aiid Albinus^ who 
Causes himself to be proclaimed Augustus. 

Albinus passes over into GauL 

Severus returns from the East, and, arriving at 
Viminacium upon the Danube, declares his eldest 
son, Bassianiis, Oesary and makes him take the 
name of Marcus-Aurelius-Antonnius. We call 
him Caradalla. 
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i . . . RuFiNus. A, cm. 

Battle jbetween Severus arid Albinus near 

Lyons, the nineteenth of February. Severus 

Vol. VIII. D » conquers. 
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conquers. Albinus kills himself^ or makes one of 
his slaves kill him. 

Severus behaves with still greater cruelty aftet 
this victory^ than he had done before he qonquer- 
ied Niger* 

His rage against the senate^ several members of 
which had seemed to incline towards Albinus. He 
ranks Commodus among the gods ; calls himself his 
brother, and the son of Marcus- Aurelius. Twenty-^ 
nine^ or^ some say, forty-one senators put to death. 

He returns into the East, to make war upon 
the Parthiansi 

A.B-9W. Ti- SaturninuS. 

C. Gallus 

He enters the territories of the Parthians, and 
takes Babylon, Seleucia, and Ctesiphon. 

He declares Caracalla Augustus^ and Geta, his 
second son Ccesar^ making him likewise take the 
name of Antoninus. 

War, of little importance, with the Jews. 

About this same time Lupus buys peace of the 
Meati in Britain; 

A.IL950. p. Cornelius, ANULLNius li; 

A. G 199. jyj AUFIDIUS FrONTO. 

The city of Atra besieged twice in vain by Se- 
verus. 

 

^ ?r 2^* Ti. Claudius Severus it. 

C. AUFIDIUS ViGTORINUS. 

Fresh cruelties of Severus, even against his own 
f]:iends. Death of Crispus and Lastus. 

A. E. 952. L, Annius Fabianus. 

A. c toi. jyj^ Nonius Mucianus; 

Severus 
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Severus gives the virile robe to his eldest son 
Caracalla, and appoints him consul with himself. 

L. SeptImius Severus III. > * a. R. •ss. 

M. AURfiLIUS ANtONINUS, > ^^^^' ^ ^ ^' 

Edict of persecution against the Church. 
Severus goes into Egypt, and visits all that 
country; 

SeptimiOs Geta; , . a. ^ i***- 

FuLVius Plautianus ii. A. c m 

The first of these ponsuls was brother to Seve- 
rus, and the other his minister. 

Severus returns to Rome, and there celebrates 
his victories, his return, and the tenth year of hi^ 
reign, with magniiScent games and shews* 

He gives the virile robe to his second son Geta 
Caesar. 

He marries his eldest Sdn to Plautilla the 
daughter of Plautianus; 

L. Fabius Septimius iCiLo il; A.it.95i. 

..;...;. Loo. ^^*^^ 

Eruption of Mount Vesuvius. 
Disgrace and death of Plautianus; His don and 
daughter baiiisbed to Lipari; 
Secular gsimes. 

M. ANxdNiNus Augustus II; ^ ^ ^^• 

P. Septimius Geta Cjesar, 

Consiiiship of the tifro brothers. Their impla- 
cable enmity; 

NUMMIUS AtBINUS. ^a»0& 

Futvius jEmiliakus. 

D 8 Con^ 
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Condemnation and death of several senators. 

I 
Am R> v58« a pitr 

h.CWi. ^J^^- 

Maximus. 

Commotions of the Caledonians and Meati in 
Britain. Sevenis resolves to go thither. 
Bulla Felix, a famous robber, taken. 

a! C loi' " ^' -A-NTONINUS AUGUSTUS III. 

P. SePTIMIUS G£TA CiESAR. 

Severus goes to Britain with his two sons^ 
Geta is declared Augustas. 

A.B.MO. PoMPEIANUS. 

A. C 209. A 

AVITUS. 

I 

Severus^s expedition into North Britain. He 
grants peace to the barbarians. 

A c 210 Man. Acilius Faustinius; 

Triarius Rufinus. 

Severus^s wall between the firths of Clyde an^d 
of Forth. 
Caracalla attempts to kill bis father. 

A. a. M2. , GeNTIANUS. 

^^'"- ...... Bassus. 

Severus is taken ill. 

The barbarians take up arms.* 

Severus dies at York, the fourth of February. 

His sonsperform his funeral obsequies at York, 
and carry to Rome the urn which contained his 
ashes. 

SECT. 
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SECT. L 

SEVERUS. 

Benewal of ike civil wars in the empire. Pescennius 
Niger called to the empire by the people. His ex- 
traction^ Sgc. His strict maintenance of the nUli' 
tary discipline. He himself set ike example. His 
private character is problematical: His design to 
reform tlie state. He causes himself to be pro* 
claimed emperor by his troops. He is acknowledged 
througliout all the east. Loses himself by an ilU 
timed security. Extraction^ rise^ Sfc. ofSeverus. 
He causes himself to be proclaimed emperor, by ihe 
legions qflUyricum^ which he commanded. He pre* 
pares to march towards Rome. His speech to his 
arm^. He sets out ; and is received in Italy mth- 
out any opj^osition. Feeble and vain efforts ofDi- 
dim to maintain his ground. Severus prevails 'kith 
ffie PraHorians to abandon Didius. Death of Di* 
dius. The senate acknowledges Severus emperor. 
All Rome dreads Severus. Deputation of an hun- 
dred senators J who meet him at Inleramna. He 
disbands the Praetorians. Makes his entry into 
Rome. He gqes to the senate^ and makes Jtne pro- . 
misesj which he does not keep. He honours theme*- 
mory of Pertinaa:^ and causes his fimeral rites to 
be performed with great magnificence. Severus em- 
ploys his tifne usefuily dtiring his stay at Rome. New 
Praetorians. Severn^ thinks of securin^s^ himself a- 
gainst AU)inus. Severus gives him the title qfCcesar. 
He prepares tj attack Niger. He sets out from 
RomCy without acquainUrjg the senate or people 
with his design. Reason of this silence. His soldiers 
mutiny. Niger parses into Europe. His strength. 
A skirmish near PerinthuSj thejirst act ofhostiU- 
ty. Niger declared a public enemy. Insincere 
and fruitless negociatim. The battle qfCyzictts^ 
in which JEmilianus^ Niger* s general^ is defeated. 

Jiyzan- 
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Byzantium besieged by Severus. The batik of 
^Nice^ in which Niger is overthrown. The pass q/ 
Mount Taurus J fortified by Niger ^ stops Severn^ s 
army for some time. A violent storm throws dawn 
the fortifications. A third and last battle near Is- 
sus. Niger debated and killed. What judgment 
should be formed of Niger. Severufs cruelfy af- 
ter his victory. Byzantium taken after a siege of 
three years. Severus* s rigorous treatment ^ the 
Byzantines. Severus makes war upon several na* 
iions of the east. An out-law named Claudius 
laughs with impunity at Severus. A violent storm 
deters an army of Scythians from attacking the 

Romans. 

... , . . ^ 

jenewjaofripHE three kst emperors of whom we havq 
wiOTilthe JL spoken, were killed in the space of five 
empire, nionths. A new scene, still more tragical and 
bloody, opens upon us now. The civil wars, sq 
far ended by Vespasian-s victory as to occasion 
only a few slight disturbances since t;^at time, 
broke out again i^^ith fury in the times I am go- 
ing to speak of, and, to the massacre of princes, 
added the carnage of battles. 

These misfortunes were the inevitable conse- 
quence of the unbounded licentiousness of the 
soldiery, who arrogated to themselves the power 
of disposing of the empire. The praetorians had 
DO more .right to it than the armies in the provin- 
ces ; and, in their last choice, they had carried 
this abuse to so enormous an height of insolence, 
that neither the commanders of the legions, nor 
the legions themselves, could possibly think of re- 
ceiving mastersfrom thehands of suchvileelectors. 
^?«ccim^s I observed before, that, the very momentDidius 
ed^Uie " took possession of the empirewhichhe had bought, 
empire by the pcoplc, fired with indignation, called out for 
HLS^JPescennius Niger, then governor of Syria, and, 
Uon, &c. with repeated cries, invited him to come and yin- 
hxxuL dicatc the honour of the Roman name, by placing. 
' himselF 
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himself upon the throne of the Caesars, shameful- 4i<2^<' 
\y invaded by a vile purchaser. Niger deserved in f, ^^^ 
many respects the esteem which the people exr^p^*^^- 
pressed so strongly for him. He did not owe his ^' 
elevation to his birth, which was honourable, but 
not great. He was descended of an equestrian fa- 
mily, and born, probably, at Aquinum, where his 
grandfather exercised the office of intendant of 
the Cassars. After acquiring' a slight tincture of 
learning in his youth, his courage and ambition 
being greater than his fortune, he entered into the 
army, and behaved so well in the several stations 
he served in, that Marcus Aureliiis took notice of^ 
and commended him. Under Commodus, he ^^^'^t,^ 
tinguished himself iq a war against the barbarians^i, sta * 
bordering upon the Danube. He was also em-4»^iv>/. 

ployed in the yi& of the deserters who had over* ^ 
run <jraul, and sucqeeded therein so well, that Se« 
verus, who was then governor of the country of 
Lyons, gavQ the highest of characters of him to 
the emperor, called him a man necessary, to the 
republic. He obtained the consulship by means «• 
truly honourable, that is to say, the recommenda- 
tion of the officers who served under him : and 
Commodus, jealous as he was of this proof of 
esteem and affection given by an army to its ge- 
neral, did hot dare to refuse it him. Niger was 
consul the same year as Severus, and ranked be- 
fore him. He was afterwards made governor of 
Syria, and owed that post, one of the most impor- ^ h 
tant of the state, tp the interest of Narcissus, the 
wrestler who strangled Commodus. Such were 
the channels through which all favours flowed. 

Amonff his mihtary qualifications, he is particu- ^'? ^^^ 

11 J J ^' I?- 1. - 1. • - • \. • • mainte- 

Jarly commended for his strictness m maintaining nance of 
the military discipline, which was such, that Seve-JJ^*]^ 
rushimself'» though hisgreatest enemy,and hiscon-pUne. 
queror, quoted him as a model to those to whom ^ ^. 
lie gave the command of his troops. Niger's sol- 
diers never dared to exact either wood, or oil, from 

a subject 
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ai subject of the empire : or if any of them did at 
any time transgress that express command of their 
general) they were sure to be severely punished for 
it. Thus, he ordered ten soldiers to be beheaded, 
^br having eateq of-^a fowl which one of them had 
stolen : but being prevented from putting this sen- 
tence in execution by the murmurs of the-whole 
army, which was almost ready to mutiny^he spared 
their lives, ordered each of them to restore ten 
fowls in the room of the one which had been 
t£^ken, forbade them the use of fire during thewhole 
campaign, and commanded that they should eat 
nothing but cold victuals, and drink only water. 

He was a declared enemy to whatever had the 
least tendency to wards luxury and effeminacy in an 
army. Observing one day some soldiers drinking 
out of a silver cup while they were upon a march 
against the enemy, he forbade the use of all silver 
plate in the caftip, saying, that vessels of wood were 
as useful, and that it was wrong to give the bar* 
barians even a chance of boasting that they had 
taken the plate of the Romans, if the baggage of 
these last should at any time fall into their hands. 
He suffered no bakers to follow the army, but 
made both soldiers and officers be content with 
biscuit* He likewise proscribed wine, and re- 
duced them to vinegar and water, whidh used to 
be the drink of the. Roman troops in ancient 
times. 

These regulations were highly displeasing to the 
soldiers; but Niger was inflexible: and when some 
of them, who guarded the frontiers of Egypt, pe- 
titioned him for winfe, he answered; " What! Do 
** you want wine, y^hen you have the Nile to drink 
" out of I'* Another time, some of his troops hav- 
ing been beaten by the Saracens, and pretending to 
excuse themselves bysaying that they had no wine, 
and therefore had not strength to fight; he silenced 
them with this answer: "Blush at your effeminacy. 
J^ Your conquerors drink nothing but water.'* In 

effect 
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effect, the Saracens, through poverty and rustici- 
ty, observed then that abstinence from wine, 
which their false prophet, long aflter, made a part 
of their religion. 

^ At the same time that Niger was thus severe to 
his troops, he was their constant protector against 
all injustice. The Roman soldiers were in a man- 
ner tributaries of those who commanded them; 
and a custom had been introduced, in conse- 
quence of which they paid their officers certain 
pretended dues, that were now become heavy and 
oppressive taxes. He put a stop to these exactions 
wherever he commanded ; forbid the officers to 
receive any thing from their soldiers, and even 
caused two tribunes to be stoned for disobeying 
his orders in this respect. He often repeated a fine ^ 
saying, which we find recorded in a letter of Se- 
verus ; namely "*, That an officer ought to make 
his soldiers fear and respect him ; which he can- 
not dct, if his character be not unexceptionable. 

He himself set the example, and never suffered HeHnwdf 
the soldiers to pay him any of those illegal perqui-^pi^*^^' 
sites which he forbid others to receive. In gene- s 4 lu 
ral, he required nothing of those that were under 
him^ but what he practised himself. When he 
was in the field, his table, frugally served, was 
placed ^t the entrance of his tent, on the outside, 
without seeking any shelter either from the sun, 
or rain. In his marches, when, as every one 
knows, the Roman soldiers were greatly loaded, 
each of them carrying not only his arms and bag- 
gage, but also provisions for several days, Niger ' 
was particularly careful to give the heaviest bur 
dens to his own slaves, in order thereby to comfort 
the troops, and not give them room to complain that 
their condition was worse than that of the mean- 
est of mankind. In all things, he treated himself 

as 

 Scias id de Nigro, militcm timere non posse, nisi int«^ 
fuerint tribuiu & duces militum. Spart Nig, 3. 
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as he did his soldiers ; and, one day, he protested 
\^ith an oath, before a numerous assembly, that 
he never had indulged himself in any respect 
more than the lowest man in his army ; and that 
he should always act in the same manner, as long 
as he commanded. He was a true soldier : Ma- 
rius, Camillus, Coriolanus, Hannibal, were the 
constant objects of* his admiration and discourse* 
X ^, The more gentle manners of the Scipios were less 

pleasing to him. 
His private His private character is problematical. Spartian 
jlrdSk^^' contradicts himself in this respect. In one place, 
ticai he says Niger gave a free loose to all his passions : 
I. and in another, he represents him as a pattern of 
«. chastity, to whom was decreed, by public con- 
"sent, the honour of presiding over mysteries which 
both the law and custom reserved for those whose 
life was absolutely pure and undefiled. I make 
no account of the testimony of an enemy likeSe- 
rerus, who accused Niger of depravity of morals* 
5. He likewise charged him withdeceit and ambition; 
he, who was himself the most deceitful and the 
most ambitious of men. 
His^esign Niger seems to have turned bisthoughts towards 
^ torefonn the reforming of the state : and he ventured to 
^%t^ give counsels of that kind, not only to Marcus 
Aurelius, a prince equally good and wise, but al- 
so to the brutal and blood thirsty Com modus. 

His plan for extending to five years the duration 
of all commands, either civil ot military, in the 
provinces, may be considered in two lights. In 
support of it, he alledged the injury that was mani- 
festly done to the provinces by the frequent change 
of governors and magistrates, who were obliged, 
said he, to resign their authority before tbey had 
learnt bow to make use of it. This reason has its 
M eight. But in a state so unsettled as the Roman 
empire, where the first place seemed to be the re- 
yvard of the most bold and daring, long commands 
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inight easily have endangered the safety of the 
prince. 

His other plans, mentioned by Spai tian, are cer- 
tainly good and judicious. These were, that the 
important employments of the state should not be 
given to men unexperienced in them ; that the 
chief magistrates in each province should be cho- 
sen out of those who had served the office of as- 
sessors ; tbfit no oqe should be an assessor in the 
province of which he was a native ; and that, on 
the contrary, in Rbme, on account of the eminent • 

dignity of that capital of the empire, the admini- 
stration of the public authority should be intrust- 
ed to none but Romans by birtJi. To the counr 
sellers who composed the courts of justice, and 
who were now paid by the proconsuls or gover- 
nors, he assigned stated salaries, saying, that a 
judge ought neither to giye nor receive. 

Such was Niger t by this short account of whose 
<:haracter and conduct we see how much the senate 
and people had reason to estaem him, and to de- 
sire him for their emperor. 

He himself, seconding their 'desires, after sound- J?^^^?^ 
ing his principal officers and several of his sol-bepro- 
diers, and finding them favourably disposed ; ^^^^^ 
knowing too, that he was beloved by the people by his 
of Syria, to whom, tl/ough s6 severe to his troops, ^^p^ 
he had always shewn great lenity and indulgence ; //. 
assembled his legions near Aiitioch, in order to 
propose to them this greai^ affair, or rather to 
havd it finished at once by their ready acclama- 
tions. There, ascending his tribunal, he rcpre-, 
sented to the soldiers the deplorable state of the 
pmpire, shamefully put up to public sale, and 
bought by a man who had no sort of merit. " The 
*' Roman people,*' continued he, " cry aloud for 
^' vengeance, and have already named their chief. 
*' What I propose to you is an arduous enter- 
f* prize- But if, on one hand, it would be? 
ff rash and imprudent to undertake it without 

"-cause; 
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** cause; ontheother,itwouldbebasdandcowardlj 
** to reject the prayers of those who implore our 
*^ assistance. I have therefore judged it necessary 
to consult you, and to know what you think 
most adviseable to be done in this conjuncture. 
^ I shall be determined by your advice^ and you 
« shall share my fortune. For, if success crowns 
^* our undertaking, you wil] enjoy in common with 
♦* me the glory and happiness resulting from it.^* 
The soldiers, and multitudes of the inhabitants 
 of Antioch who had mixed with them, answered 

this speech with repeated acclamations, and imme- 
diately saluted him emperor and Augustus, and 
invested him with the purple and other ornaments 
of the imperial dijgnity, in the best mantier that 
so hasty an election could admit of. The new em* 
peror, attended by a numerous train, went direct- 
ly to the chief temples of the city, to return 
thanks to the gods, and was conducted from 
thence to his house, which he found adorned with 
branches of laurel, civic crowns, and all the em- 
blems of dignity which distinguished the habita^ 
^^ ^ tipn of the Caesars.' 
knowkd^. This fortunate beginning was soon followed by 
c(Uhrou|h- still uiorc promising events. All the provinces of 
easu ^ Asia Minor, as far as the ^gean sea, approved the 
choice of the Syrian legions* The princes and sj^- 
traps beyond the Euphrates and the Tigris congra- 
tulated Niger, and offered him their assistance. 
Ambassadors arrived daily at Antioch from various 
kings and nations, who sent to pay homage to their 
protector and master. Niger received their sub- 
missionsjbut refused their assi.stance,thinking him- 
self firmly es^tabiished, and nuiking no doubt but 
that he should soon be acknowledged by the whole 
empire, without being obliged to draw his sword. 
Wshim. This security was the cause of his ruin. He 
iu-timcd" ought immediately to ha vc assembled all hisforces, 
security, and havc marched to Home ; there to enable the 
senate and people freely to display their sentiments 

ia 
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in his favour, and complete, by a solemn and aiu 
thentie deliberation, and advantage which he had 
as yet only in the secret inclination of some, and 
the turbulent disposition of others. Instead of this 
diligence, absolutely necessary in his situation, 
Kiger, with a negligence inconceivable in one who 
is said to have been so prudent and experienced a 
commander, remained quite inactive, and amused 
himself with giving games and shews to the An* 
tiochians, who were mad after those diversions. 
We should be less surprised at this, if we relied 
upon the judgment of Dion Cassius, who repre- 
sents Niger as a man of little genius and solidity; 
60 intoxicated by prosperity, that he suffered hiw'^^^'^'^*'^' 
self to be called the new Alexander, and boasted 
that his right to the empire was at the point of his 
iword. But I have already observed that Dion is - 
not a writer on whose impartiality we cati depend. 
However that may be, Niger, by this negligence^ 
gave an active and vigilant rival opportunity, first 
to prevent, and afterwards to destroy him. This 
rival was Severus, of whom history has transmit- 
ted the following account: 

L. Septimius Severus, whom we shall call onlyExtrae^ 
by this last name, was born at Leptis, a city of A-^^"'^"^ 
frica, on the eleventh of April in the year of Rome verus. 
897, and of Christ 146. His father, whose name Jf^; ^^- . 
was M. Septimius Geta, was of an equestrian fa- 
mily. His two uncles by the father's side, M* 
Agrippa and Septimius Severus, were con8ul^. Se- 
verus was educated with care, and acquired a great 
knowledge of the Greek and Latin tongues. At 
the age of eighteen, he gave proofs of the progress 
he had made in his studies,by public declamations. 
But other objects soon engrossed his attention , and ^ 
literature was sacrificed to ambition aiid the love 
of pleasure. He came to Rome in the reign of 
Marcus Aurelius, who made him a senator. HisAurei vict 
youth liras licentious, and even criminal. He was**'^^* 
accused of adultery, but escaped, certainly better 

than 
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than he deserved, by the means of Didius Juh'a- 
II us, president of the tribunal^ whom he after- 
wards deprived of the empire and of life. 

He obtained succiessively of the same emperor 
Marcus Aurelius, the offices of quaestor, tribune of 
the people, and prastor; in all of which he behaved 
with great care and diligence. After his quaestoir 
ship^ he was appointed lieutenant to the proconsul 
of Africa, and, in that employment, seemed ex- 
tremely jealous of his rank : for one of his coun- 
trymen, a plebeian, meeting him preceded by his 
lictors, and offering to embrace him as his ancient 
comrade, Severus caused him to be whipt, and or- 
dered the public crier .to tell him, " That a ple- 
beian, like him, ought not to ptesume to em- 
brace a lieutenant of the Roman people ^.** 
Upon the expiration of his pra^torship, he Jwas 
sent into Spain, and afterwards appointed com- 
mander of a legion. He quitted this employment 
to go to Athens, in order^ says the historian, to 
finish his studies, visit the antiquities of that city^ 
and be initiated in the mysteries of Ceres; This 
journey might perhaps serve to conceal a disgrace 
into which it is probable enough that Severus fell 
under Commodus, together with all those who had 
shared the esteem of Marcus Aurelius. During 
his stay at Athens, he ej^perienced the common 
fate of those that are disliked at court; He was 
sighted and even received some affronts from the 
Athenians^ wJiich he revenged, whett emperor, by 
depriving them ol' several of their privileges : a 
remarkable instance of hid revengeful and dange- 
rous temper. 

As he was extremely artful and intriguing^ hef 
got jnto favour again, and was governor of the 
country of Lyons during the war of the deserters. 
He is said to have made the people of that province 
love him. He was afterwards raised to the consdl- 
sbip^ and, by the interest of the pr«etorian pra&fect 

Lastus^ 

* Legatum popxdi Romaiii homo plebeius temere axni^lecti tioli; 
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Laetus, obtained one of the finest commands in the 
empire, that of the legions employed to defend the 
banks of the Danube in Pannonia. This vvsls his 
situation at the time of the death of Commodus, 
and of the revolutions which followed that event. 

He acknowledged Pertinax. But when he saw 
the empire shamefully sold to Didius Julianus, and 
the indignation of the public thereby raised to the 
highest pitch, he judged that the time was come 
when he might satisfy bis long concealed ambition : 
for he had always aspired at the throne, and his- 
torians are full of pretended presages of his future ^ 
elevation, that is to say, of proofs of his desires 
and hopes. Of these^ I shall mention but one in- 
stance. Upoa the death of his first wife Marcia, txxir. 
he married the celebrated Julia, a Syrian, for noHerwLLii 
pth^r reason, but because the astrologers had toldff^'^' 
her, that she was to marry a sovereign. 

The wished-for moment being at length come. He causes 
Severus resolved not to miss it. He had every^^**^ 
thiqg necessary for the execution of his enter-daimed 
priie. He wasr bold and artful, inured to fatigue^^^g^^ 
and accustomed to bear cold, hunger, and every pns of il- 
hardship : to which we may add, a quick-sighted-^^j^*^-^ 
ness hardly to be equalled; and, to execute whatcomm&nd- 
he had resolved, an activity which may be ^^^^^^rod.im 
pared almost to that of Caesan 

In the present crisis,«he saw at once the means 
by which he was most likely to succeed. The 
memory of Pertinax was dear to all, but particu- 
larly to the legions of lUyricum, at whose head he 
had signalized himself, under the reigtl of Marcus 
Aurelius, by many glorious exploits, and by every 
moral and military virtue. Severus^ who now 
commanded those Very legions, judged that the 
best way to secure them ipdilis interest was to ex- 
press a strong desire to revenge the death of Per- 
tinax, which had already filled them with horror 
and indignation. He shaped his discourse ac- 
cordingly to the chief bflicers, and they commu- , 

nicated ' 
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nicated the same impressions to their subaltern^ 
and soldiers. AlLapproved of the design, and, 
to enable their chief to put it in . execution, re« 
solved to make him emperor. 

The people of the country we are now speaking 
of, says our historian, are as heavy of mlnci as they 
are of body, large of size, strqng, and fit for bat- 
tle ; but unable to see through artifice and cun- 
ning. Sever us, on the contrary^ was the most 
subtle of men, exceedingly insinuating, fair spo- 
ken, and ever ready to say the very reverse of 
ivhat he thought, minding neither promises nor 
oaths any longer than it was his interest to keep 
them. Less cunning than his would have brought 
the legions and people of Illyricum to his point. 
TKeir ardour was extreme to. proclaim emperor 
N the avenger of Pertinax : and Severus, to make 

.them think him the more in earnest, took the 
name of him whose cau^e they thus embarked in. 
He knew that this name would recommend him 
as strongly to the Romans, as to his army. He.wa^ 
9p«Krt. s, declared emperor at Carnuntum,*or at Sabaria *, 
^ towards the end of April, or in the beginning of 
May. The governors and troops of the neighbour- 
Vcr^ ing provinces, as far as the Rhine, followed the 
example of those of Illyricum. Severus had takeli 
care to secure them by proper negotiations. But 
what helped him most of all was, the quickness of 
his march, and the rapidity of his successes. 
He pre. The moment he was elected, he resolved to 
J^^ set out directly for Rome, at the head of his army : 
towards and accordingly, having assembled his troops, ne 
jj?|["j^^made a speech to them to the following effect i 
to bis ^' The just indignation with which the heinous 
■^^ " crime committed at Rome by a set of men^ un- 
** worthy of the name of soldiers, now fires your 
** breasts, is a proof of your fidelity to your em- 
'^ perors^ and of your religious respect for the oatli 

** you 

* Both cities of Pannonia.^ 
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you take to tbeoi. 1 have always professed ihe 
same sentiments. You know it. Sabmissively 
attached to the heads of the empire^ I never 
thought of the high rank to which your suf* 
frages have raised me : nor do I now feel witH- 
ia me anjr desire so strong as that, of complet- 
ing speedily a revenge^ as just in itself^ as it 
will be pleasing to you. 
. ^^ The honour o£ the empire is likewise another 
<' motive which spurs us on. Not to retrieve it^ 
<^ would be forfeiting our own characters. Fom- 
^^ merly, when governed by great and good prio- 
^^ ces, its majesty was respected throughout the 
<^ whole universe. Even the faults of Commodus 
^^ seemed miitigated by his youth, the nobleness 
^^ of his birth, and the memory of his father's ac- 
<^ tions. We pitied him, more than we hated him; 
^^ and chose to impute to his ministers, and evil 
<< counsellors, all that was blameable in his con^ 
^^ duct. \From the hands of Commodus, the em^ 
<^ jHre passed into those of a venerable old man, 
^^ whose virtues and great atchievements are 
^^ deeply imprinted in your hearts. This was the 
prince whom the prsetorians could not bear, 
and whom they most infamously murdered. 
^^ He who has madly bought the sublime place 
vacated by that parricide, will certainly not be 
able to resist you. His money is his only merit ( 
he^is hated by the people ( and all his defence 
^' is a few soldiers connected with him by mutual 
guilt, enervated by the pleasures of the city> 
and whom you surpass as much in number as 
you do in valour. 
" Let us then march boldly on : let us deliver 
^^ Rome from the shameful yoke which tarnishes 
^' all her honours ; and when we are once masters 
" of the capital and sanctuary of the empire, the 
" rest of the world will submit with pleasure.** 

This speech was received with great applause. He sets 
The soldiers immediately gave Severus the names ?^Ji^^ 
V0L.VIIL E af 
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i^th^t ^^ Augustus and Pertinax^ and declared thefl* 
9taj oppo- readiness to follow him : and he, unwilling to giVfe 
mtsoiL them the least time to cool, ordeted every thing 
hxxiu. to be got ready instantly for their iiiarbh. After 
Htroi. h distributing among them provisions for severd 
dI^^!X days^ he put his troops in motion, marching him- 
i Sc9. & self at their head» attended by a guard of sit 
hundred chosen men, who never lost sight of him, 
ttdr put off theii: cuirasses, until they were ar- 
rived at Rome. His diligence and activity wer6 
such, that he would have regretted the loss of a 
single moment. He stopt no where; scarcely 
allowing his men to halt, or to take a few minutes 
necessary rest. He himself set them the example; 
^ not distinguishing himself in any thing from the 
meanest of his soldiers, but readily assisting them 
even in their most laborious toils. His tent wai; 
like those of the common men, and his food the 
same as theirs* Soldiers so governed are capable 
of any thing; Their fatigue became a pleasure 
to them, when shared by their general. He soon 
crossed Pannonia and the Alps^ and arrived ih 
Italy before it was known there that he had be- 
gun his march. 

Italy was then quite an open country. From 
the time of Augustus's changing the constitution 
of the state, all the forces of the empire were dis- 
tributed in the frontier prctvinces ; and Italj, in 
the center^ etijoying a profound peace and uninter- 
rupted tranquillity, had forgot the science of war. 
Severus entered it without opposition. The peo- 
ple were struck with terror at his approach, at the 
same time that they were pleased to see him come 
to revenge the death of Pertinax; He was receive 
ed every where with joy^ and the inhabitants of 
the cities near which he passed came out to meet 
him, crowned with flowers, and delivered to him 
the keys of their gates. Ravenna, in particular, 
immediately surrendered to him, and put him in 
possession of the fleet riding there. 

Didius 
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Didius, whom the revolt of Niger had filled ^«eu« wd 
with terror, was still more alarmed when he learn- J^^** 
ed that Severus had been proclaimed emperor: to mamtaiii 
an event he no way expected. He saw at once,^^g*^]^ 
if we believe Spartian, what the consequence must^ 
be ; and said, that neither he, nor Niger should 
reign long ; but that the supreme power would 
fall to the lot of Severus, who would deserve^ 
more than either of them, the hatred of the se« 
nate, and of every man in the empire. However, 
resolving to defend himself to the last extremity, 
he had recourse to the authority of the senate, of 
whi^h he was master, and caused a decree to be 
published, by which Severus was declared an ene* 
my to his country, as were also his soldiers, if 
they did not abandon him within a limited time. ' 
A solemn deputation of persons of consular rank 
was likewise sent, to try to persuade them to quit 
the party of their rebellious leader, and acknow* 
ledge the emperor whom the senate had approv- 
ed of. A successor too was appointed to supersede 
Severus : as if it had been as easy to deprive him 
in fact of his command, as to declare him divest- 
ed of it. Besides these public steps, Didius tried 
the more private means of assassination to get rid 
of his rival, employing to that end a centurion 
named Aquilius, who had already given proofs 
of his abilities by the murder of several senators. 

Didius had no troops under his command but 
the praetorians, and perhaps the city guards, of 
which last historians make no mention, probably 
because they were generally directed by the prseto* 
nans, who were their superiors both m rank and 
number. We may indeed add the soldiers of the 
fleet at Misenum : but as they were not used to 
fight on land, their assistance could avail but little. 
In this situation, it would have been almost im« 
possible for Didius to keep the field against Se- 
verus : and therefore I cannot look upon his shut- 
ting himself up in the city as an act ox cowardice. 

2 He 
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He eod.eavoiired to pi;it i^ in 9* state of defence^, 
repaired the fortijScations, began to form a camp 
in one of the suburbs, and surrpundisd the palace 
with ditches and barricades, to secure a final re- 
treat in case of need, and avoid falling into the 
same iQisfortuma as Pertinax, who, probably^ 
might not hat^e perished a9 he did, if the assassins 
Jiad not &uad so easy an eptranqe to him. J^'p^ 
dius also thought to make use of the elepbanfp 
which had beeo brought to B.ome for the shews ; 
and, with that view, he armed thepi as for war^ 
hoping that the enemy'^s cavajry would be throws 
into confusioj^ by their smell and uncominoQ ap** 
pearance. 

These poor resources afforded mi^tter of laugh-* 
ter to the pieople and senate, who saw with pleaT' 
sure bow fain they would prove. Bat the most 
ridiculous thing of all was, to see the wretched 
troops on which Didius founded a^ his hopes p^r** 
form their exercise. Want of discipline, and idje- 
fiess^ had made the praetoriaqfs quite forget t^e 
operations of war j and if they were comoianded 
for any works, as effeminate as they were ignorant^ 
they hired others in theif plaqes. The marip^s, 
transported to an elemejat they had not becu? qsed 
to, could not do what tbiey never had learned. All 
£ome was in a bustle, and lodked likis a place of 
war: nothing was seen but horses, elephants, 
arms, soldiers of different corps and different 
kinds^ and vast confusion, to very little purpose^r 

Didins himself was sensible of the great inequa-' 
£ty of his forces compared to tho^e pf his adversa*- 
ty : and, to complete his misfortpije, he could npf 
depend upon the fidelity of the praetorians, thpugbr 
he loaded them with donations, and even plunider'^ 
ed the temples to try to satisfy their greediness. JHe 
likewise thought to make them a pl<;asiqg sacrifice,, 
by putting to death Laetus and Marcia, the chief 
authors of the murder of Commodus. H^ aecused 
I#8etua of favouring Severus, which might possibly 

be 
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b<s true, and thought himself thef^y released 
from all obligation to him for having saved him 
from being tried for treason in the reign of Gom- 
modus. Sut though he spared nothing to sectire 
the affection of the praetorians, be found by expe^ 
xiewce that those who are connected only by muf- 
tual giiik £ire Aot to be relied on : for he \^as afl^n- 
dolled, $& v?e shaft see, by the very men ifrhosff 
favour he had bought so dear. The deputies from 
«he senate to Severus's army gave the signal for 
desertion, by joining him they^erefifent to oppose* 

Didius, unable to te^igti Quietly l dignity be 
plainly siaw he could no longed hold!» t"^d e'i^ety 
expedient that could bfe thonght of. ' He had re- 
course to the abominable rites of mdgic, and sa«^ 
eriflced children toi*ender the infefnal god»pr<y- 
jHttoias to hJjnI. He proposed to the senate to send 
^t the vestals and colleges of priests to meet his 
enemy, and desired him to retire; as if theit pre- 
sence could have stgpt an army rather of t^tba- 
rians than Romans. But this was refused ; an<^ oni^ 
of the augurs, a consular, told him- to his fate^ 
^* Tha;t he who could not resist hk enemy by force 
** of arms, ^as not fit to be emperor/' 'Didius 
Was ^o provoked at this answer, that he is Said to 
have assembled hi^ ti^o^^ps, with' a design to mas* 
sacre the Whole senate, for having seemi^ckto ap^. 
prove of i€* But, npon cooler reflection, 'he 
thought it more advisable to eilter into negotia;- 
tion with Se'verxis, and to offer him a share in the 
empirci 

1 cannot omit here an odd incident, wbteh was 
looked upon as atl omen of whjit now happened. 
One of Didius's names was Severus. When he wa's 
proclaimed emperor, the herald calling him rtnly 
Didim JuUanm, " A<ld Seperus^ cried he/* The 
senafors^rec6llected this when he desired them to 
nlake SeVerus his colleague, and thought their 
Comrilyitig therewith an accomplishment of that^^ 
^ they understood it^ prophetic expression* 

Trivial 
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Trivial as this observation is, it seemed of conse- 
quence to those who made it 
Accordingly the senate declared Severus enj- 

?eror jointly with Didius^ who immediately sent 
'uUius Crispinus, one of his praetorian prsfects, 
with the decree, to his rival, now his colleague ; 
and at the same time he acknowledged for third 
praetorian praefect, the person vihom Severus had 
nominated to that post. 

All these steps were taken in vain. Severua was 
determined to reign alone, and a partner was what 
he by no means approved of. However, he con- 
sulted his soldiers, though sure before-hand that 
they would be of his mind, $nd by their advice, 
answered, that he would always be Didius'iS eijie* 
my, but never his companion. He thought too, 
or at least pretended to think, that this offer was 
only a pretence to cover a treacherous design, 
and that Crispin us was in reality sent to assassi- 
nate him. Upon this suspicion, well or ill ground* 
ed, he ordered him to fee killed. 
Severus Jn the mean time Severus drew near Rome, and, 
5i^"^e like Sylla, who was both fox and lion together, 
i™torians and still more to be feared for his cunning than 
Pi5^**"his strehgtbj secretly undermined his adversary, 
and undertook so to corrupt the already wavering 
fidelity of the praetorians, as to become their mas- 
ter without opposition. With this view, he de- 
tached several of hi3 soldiers, who, taking differ- 
ent roads,* by his direction, entered Rome at dif* 
ferent gates, with their arms concealed undet the 
dress they used to wear in time of peace. These 
emissaries were privately instructed by Severus; 
to promise the praetorians in his name, tl^at they 
9hould all be pardoned, provided they delivered 
iip to him the murderers of Pertinax. The prae- 
torians, believing them, seized those who had 
killed Pertinax, secured them in prison, and sent 
notice of it to Silius Messala, who was then con- 
sul.  •■«••. 

'Didius 
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DidiuB made a few more wretched attempts to^^<*^ 
extricate himself from the imminent danger that The aenat* 
surrounded him on all sides. He convened thej^i»<^- 
senate, but received no answer from them : he then y|^^ 
ordered the gladiators at Capua to take arms ; andpcn>r. 
wrote to Pompeianus, offering to make him his 
partner in the empire ; but Pompeianus was too 
prudcQt tQ apcept of his proposal f and at last, 
finding nothing succeed, be shift hiip^lf up in thp 
palace with one of hi$ pr^torian prefects and bis 
^on-in-law, and, wearv of struggling against his 
adverse fortune, resolved there to wait his fate. 

The senate who had always hated him, seeing 
that thus abaqdoned by all, he likewise abandon- 
ed himself, met in consequence of a summpos froqi 
the consuls, and unanimously declareid Didius 
deposed from the empire, sentenced h'm to death, 
declared Severus emperor, and, by the same de^ 
cree, appointed divine honours to Pertijnax. | 
hare already said how ^idi^s was killed. Thu$ 
was Severus, conquerof without drawing a srw.ord, 
proclaimed emperor at Eqme, whilst jbe was yet 
at a considerable distance from it. 

Though the {lomai^s expressed ^e^t seeming ah Bom^ 
zeal to hqnpvii: iSjeverus^ and cele^irate his acces- **'^®^* ^ 
sion to tb^ throne, yet, in feality, they felt much 
more unea^iqes? th^n joy. AU of them had cause 
to fear his anger, The s^nat^e had lately passed 
a furious decree against him 5 the people hatj^^'^''^'^: 
plainly shewn their ioqliqatiqn for Niger ; and thci^' 
praetorians ^er^ x^pnsqious of the enormity of tl|eir 
crimes. Severus, on his side, was far from, les- 
sening their terror ; for, though Didius was no^ 
no more, he still pursued his march towards Romei 
with all his troops in battle array, with the samq 
precautions asif he had been in an enemy's country, ^^^^n 

The senate sent a solemn deputation of an hun- hundred 
dred of their members to carry him the decree ofJ^*^t 
}m flection to the empire. They met him at Inter- on him at 
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amna ♦, where be received them with a tnixtiire 
of mildness and fieverity. For, on one band, be or. 
dered tbem to be s€arched.bcfore they were admit- 
ted to his presence, and tbeci gave them audience 
surrounded by his guards, all armed, himself b^ing 
likewise in armour : and on the other, he presewt- 
ed each of them with seventy-five pieces of gold, 
and gave them leave, either to depart immedsate-^ 
ly, or to stay, and return to Ron»e with him. 
Hedia- As to the praetoriaus, he resolved to do justice; 
^J^^on them before he entered the city. To this^end, 
SS. i^ he first ordered all* those to be executed whd bad 
hxxiv. ijoibrued their hands in the blood of Pcrtinax ; and 
^fforf. I. 2^ft^j.^a.rds, that their whole corps might beabso- 
Sfaru stv. hitcly iu his power, and iMt a man of them dar^ 
^' ^' to resist, he had recourse to the following strata- 
gem : After giving out that he intended to con- 
tinue them in the service,he ordered them to eome 
to him without theii: arms. As the Roman sol- 
diers never wore arms but when it was expected 
there would be occasion to us^ theto, the praeto- 
mus, not suspecting any design agamsC tbem, 
readily obeyed^ But when the/ were drawn up 
before the emperor^s tribunar^ the Ilfyrian legions, 
completely armed, surrounded tbem all at once. 
Severus then, with a menacing look and angry 
voice, reproached them in most bitter terms for 
murdering Pertinax, selling the empii^e, and, like 
cowards and traitors, abandoning Didius. He 
concl^d^d with telling them, that though no pun- 
ishment could be adequate to thei enormity of theif 
crimes, yet, out of his great clemency, he spared 
their lives. Blit he brole them all with ignominy, 
and comihanded them to retire directly an hun- 
dred miles from Rome, solemnly declaring, that 
whoever among them should be found within that 
distance of the city, should irremisslbly bfe put to 
death. 

The 

* Now Temi, in the Duchy of Spoleto. 
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The prastorians were thunder-struck : bat be- 
ing unable to resist, they suffered Severus's troops 
to strip them of all their military badges, and 
went away covered with shame, and half-naked. 

Severus, who always guarded against every 
event, foreseeing that the incensed pnetorians 
might possibly return to their camp, and recover 
their -arms, ordered some of his own troops to 
take possession of it the moment they left it, and 
thereby deprived them of that resource, in case 
they had thought of attempting it. 
. After this act of justice and of policy, SeverusMjAes to- 
made his entry into Rome in so formidable a^^^^ 
manner as filled every one with terror. It is true, 
he laid aside his military habit at the gate of the 
city, and, alighting from his horse, put on his 
gown, and walked on foot. Bat his army accom- 
panied him in order of battle, with their colours 
flying, as if they had been entering a city taken? 
by storm. Dion Cassius, who Was present, says 
he never beheld a finer sight. The streets were 
hung with the richest tapestry, and strewed with 
flowers : every house was illuminated, and the 
whole city perfumed with sweet odours. The 
citizens, clad in white, made the air resound with 
shouts of joy, and vows for the prosperity of their 
new emperor. The troops marched in great or- 
der, and carried the standards of the pra&torians 
reversed. The senators, cloathed with the omft- 
ments of their dignity, surrounded the prince, 
whilst the greedy eyes of an infinite multitude of 
spectators were all fixed upon him. They shewed 
him to one another, and examined whether his 
high fortune had made any alteration in his de- 
portment and behaviour. All praised his activity, 
his noble confidence, and his singular good luck in 
having done such great things without being ob- 
liged to draw his sword. The sight was, certainly, 
a very fine one. But sixty thousand soldiers, ffor 
Severus's army could not be less than that number) 

wh# 
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who took whatever they liked without paying fbr 
it» and threatened to plunder the city if any one 
dared to resist, are terrible guests indeed. 

Severus, thus accompanied, went up to the cai; 
pitol, visited some other temples, and then retir- 
ed €o the palace. The soldiers took up their quar-r 
ters in the temples and porticos, and particularly 
in the places that were nearest the emperor. 
He goes to fhe next day Severus went to the senate, at-? 
•nd^Ls tended nqt only by his guards, but by a great 
£ne pro- number of his friends, whom he had armedy and 
^bi^he who entered with him. His speech had nothing 
^»ot in it that savoured of his formidable n^ilitary ap- 
^ pearance. He set forth the mqtives which had 
, determined him, said he, to take upon him the 
care of the empire, and alledged his desire to re- 
venge the death of Pertinax, and the necessity be 
was under of guarding against the ^ss^ssins em- 
ployed by Didius to tal^e away his life. Jle pro-, 
1>osed an excellent plan of government, which, 
le said, was that he intended to follow, and pro- 
mised to consult the senate in all things. Marcus 
Aurelius was to be his model, and he purposed 
not only to revive his name, but afso the wise and 
modest conduct of Pertinax. He expressed a, 
great abhorrence o£ all arbitrary and tyrannical 
proceedings, and protested, that he not only 
would never give ear to informers, bi^t would pu- 
nish them. He bound himself by an oath to re- 
spect the lives of the senatofB, and, as if he ha^" 
intended to tie up hisf own hands in that imporr 
tant point, he ordered a decree to be passed^ upon 
the motion of Julius Solo, of whom we have spo- 
ken elsewhere, by which it was said, that it should 
not be lawful for the emperor to put any senator 
to death without the consent of the senate ; with 
the addition of this farther clause, that such em- 
perors as acted otherwise, those who obeyed them 
therein, and their children, should be treated as 
public enemies. 
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This was saying and doing too much to be be*- 
lieved. Accordingly Herodian observes, that the 
discerning part of the senators, and those who had 
been long acquainted with Severus, gave no credit, 
to his fair promises, knowing how deeply he could 
dissemble, and at any time put on the mask that 
best suited his interest. Their fears proved but too 
just : for no emperor ever put to death a greater 
number of senators than Severus; and among them 
yjfSLS that very Julius Solo, who, at his desire, moved 
for the decree which was to have secured their lives. 

One of his first cares was to honour the memo- J*^"®*^ 
ry of Pertinax. He had set out with declaring ry of PeiS. 
himself his aveneer, and his demonstrations of zeal "**• *°?. 

' 1 * ^ '^ * C&IUI68 DIM 

for that popular cause had greatly contributed tofuneni 
pave his way to the empire. When emperor, he"^*^*°^ 
pursued the same plan. He put in execution thewlth'l^^t 
decree of the senate, by which Pertinax was rank.'"*^"^- 
ed among the gods, and consecrated to him a*^"^^' 
temple, and a college of priests. He ordered, 
that his name should be recited among those of 
the princes whose acts were annually sworn to ; 
that his statue, of gold, should be carried to the 
circus in a chariot drawn by elephants ; and that 
a throne enriched with gold should be placed for 
him at all public shews. As the last honours had 
not been paid him with the solemnity due to hia 
Tank, Severus celebrated his funeral obsequies 
witH a magnificence of which Dion Cassius has 
left us a description,' and which, though in the 
main like that of Augustus, of which I have given 
^n account in the reign of Tiberius, was, in many 
respects, so different from it, that a relation of 
this can hardly be thought a mere repetition of 
the other* 

Upon a tribunal of stone, erected in the middle 
of the forum, was raised another of wood, and 
pver that was placed a kind of peristyle, adorned 
with gold and ivory, in which was a bed embellish- 
ed, in the same manner, surrounded with heads of 
^ terrestrial^ 
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terrestrial and aquatic animals, and covered with 
purple embroidered with gold. Upon this bed 
was laid the effigies of the prince, in wax, cloath- 
ed with the triumphal robe ; and by it stood £^ 
beautiful child, who, with a fan made of peacocksf 
feathers, kept off the flies, as if the prince had on- 
ly been asleep. When the image was exposed to 
view, the emperor arrived, followed by the sena- 
tors and their wives, all in monrning. The ladies 
were seated in the porticos round the forum, and 
the men in the open air. 

Then begun the procession, in which wefe cir- 
tied, first, the images of all the illustrious Ro- 
mans from the most ancient times. These were 
followed by choirs of children and youths, who 
fiung plaintive hymns in honour of Pertinax. Next 
appeared representations of all the nations sub- 
ject to the empire, characterized by theif partir 
cular dresses. After these came thie inferior of- 
^cers of the Courtis of justice, the heralds, and 
public criers. The procession was opened, as I 
said just now, with the images of kings, magis- 
trates, generals, and princes. Now came those 
of private persons who had distinguished them- 
selves either by tbeir actions, their doctrine, or 
inventions useful to society. After these march- 
ed in order the troops, both horse and foot, and 
the horses used at the games in the circus, follow- 
ed by the offerings of spices, perfumes, rich stuffs, 
and other things,^ which the emperor, the sena- 
tors and their' wives, the most distinguished of the 
Roman knights, the cities and nations of the em- 
pire, and the' several colleges of Rome, had de- 
stined to be burnt on the funeral pile with the 
body, or representation, of the prince: and, last- 
ly, was carried an altar adorned with gold, ivory, 
and precious stones. 

After this procession had crossed the forum, Se- 
verus ascended the tribunal for harangues, and read 
f funeral oration in honour of Pertmax. He was 

9^m 



often interrupted bj the cries and groans of th$ 
assembly, expressing their love for him, and their 
grief for liis death ; and these lamentations in* 
jcreased as th^ discourse drew towards a cenclu* 
sioQ ; and still more when the funeraUbed began tO 
be removed. All this was part of the ceremony* 

The pontiff and magistrates took up the bed, 
and delivered it to the Roman knights who were 
to carry it. The senators marched before it, th^ 
emperor followed ; and, during the whole proces/i^ 
sion, numbers of instruments, accompanied with 
voices, eJcprcissed the most melancholy sounds, 
which were intermixed with every action thaj; 
could denote excess of grief. In this order they 
arrived at the field of Mar^. 
|i A pile was erected there in the form of a square 
tower,decoratedwithstatuesandornamentsofgol(i 
and ivory. On the top of this pile was placed the 
gilded chariot which Pertinax had been wont to ujse 
on days of cerempny. In this chariot were put all 
the rich offerings mentioned before, and in the 
middle thereof was the funeral-bed. Severus and 
the relations of Pertinax went up to it, and kissed 
the e^gies of the deceased prince. Afterwards, th^ 
emperor seated himself on a high tribunal, and the 
senators on other seats prepared for them, at a pro-*^ 
per distance from the pile. The magistrates and 
Roman knights, in their proper dresses, together 
with the soldiery, both horse and foot, then per- 
formed several evolutions round about the pile, and 
dancer varied according to iheir different stations ; 
ifter which the consuls set fire to the pile, and at 
the same time an eagle was let fly from the top of 
it, whiph was supposed to carry to heaven the soul 
of the deceased emperor. 

iSeverus made no long stay at Rome ; the exigen- Swenw 
cy of affairs, and the war with Niger requiring his^^^^ 
presence elsewhere: but whilst be did stay therejheusefuUj 
was not idle. He delivered himself from all fear off^'^^^. 
Didius's friends^ by proscribing and putting themKome. 

to 
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to death. He endeavoured to gain the affection^ 
of the people and of the troops by donatives of 
money. He took effectual measures for supplying 
the city Vfith provisions, of which there began to 
be a sicarcity through the bad administratiotl of 
the late time3« He heard the complaints of those 
that were oppressed by the governors of their pro- 
vinces, and punished the guilty with rigorous jus- 
tice. He married his daughters to iEtius and Pro- 
43US, both of whom he appointed consuls, and load^ 
Kew pwe- cd them with riches. He chose out of his lUyrian 
*oria^ legions the bravest and niost comely men, and 
nA '^formed them into new praetorian cohorts, in the 
room of those he had cashiered. Id this, he imi- 
tated the example of Vitellius, who, after his vie* 
tory over Otho, did the same: and he had likewise 
a motive of prudence and policy, which was, to re- 
ward those to whom he owed the empire. How- 
ever, this step was not approved of, as Dion Cas- 
sius testifies; it being a custom of so long standing 
as to be now become a law, not to admit into the 
body of the praetorians any but natives of Italy, 
Spain, Macedonia, or Noricum ; the inhabitants of 
these countries being, both in their make and tem- 
per, most like the Romans : whereas the Panno- 
nians and Illyriaps, half-barbarians, terrified the 
people of Rome by their gigantic stature, fright- 
ful looks, and savage manners. 

All that I have hitherto related was done almost 

instantly by this prince, than whom no one was 

inore active,and whom the circumstances of thingf 

likewise obliged to use all the dispatch he could. 

Severus He had still Another very important point to 

**^K***^ settle, before he could safely engage in the war 

Wmse^a- with Niger. It was necessary that he should be 

gaiurt Ai. g^re of not being disturbed, whilsthis forces should 

DioA. be fighting in the east, by Albinus *, commander 

LXJCIL Qf 

Ifwrod^hlL , ^t 

* Dion Cassias places the nomination of Albinus to the title 

of Ccesar, towards the beginning of Severus's taking up fstms, 

and 






tof the legions in Britain, who was not unlikely to 
aspire at the empire. And here it may not be 
improper to give some account of the rise of Al- 
binos, whom we shall Sodn dee act a great part. 

Decimus Clodius Albinus was bbtn at Adrume- &ue« f^ 
turn in Africa, of a father, whose n^pie wasCeio-**^^^^^^*^ 
nius Postumus, or Posthumius, remarkable for his 
virtues, but not rich. The name of Albinus was 
given him, because at his birth, he appeared whiter 
than new-born children generally are. His fa- 
ther's names, and his own, gave him room to de^ 
rive his pedigree from the Ceioniani family, which 
had produced Yerus Caesar, and the emperor Ve* 
rus colleague of Marcus Aurelius % and also from 
the Posthumian family, illustrious even in thd 
time of the republic. Whatever truth there may 
have been in this pretension, it is certain that h^ 
passed for a man of distinguished birth. But at 
the time I am now speaking of, when there were 
scarce any remaining of the ancient Roman no^- 
bility, a man might be reckoned very noble with^ 
out going far back for his ancestors. 

Albinus was instructed in the Greek and Latiil 
languages, but made no great progress in them. 
From his infancy, his taste was for arms. HoW(- 
eve(, the author of his life mentions two works of 
his writing, the one, a treatise on Agriculture^ 
which he is said to have understood extremely 
Well ; the other, a collection of Milesian tales, a 
licentious performance, suited to the character of 
the author, who was excessively debauched with 
women. 

He was passionately fond of war, and liked no 
one line of Virgil so well as the following : 

Arma 

and before his leaving Paimonia. X here follow Herodian. It 
is easy to reconcile diese two authors, by supposing that the 
negociation between Severus and Albinus was begun at the 
time Dion speaks of^ but that it was not concluded until after 
Sererus waa actually master of Borne. 



^ 
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Arma amens capio^ nee sat rationis in armis^ 

Mti. iu ver. 314* 

With frenzy seizM, I run to meet th' alarms, 
Resolv*^ on death, resolv'd to die in arms. 

Dryden* 

He repeated incessantly with his school-fellows 
the first part of this verse, and^ as soon as he was 
old enough, he entered into the service. 

He succeeded therein, and merited the esteem 
of the emperor Antoninus. Having raised him- 
jielf by degrees, he commanded the army in Bi- 
thynia when Avidius Crassus revolted against 
Marcus Aurelius. On this important occasion, 
he shewed his fidelity to his prince, and hinder- 
ed the evil from spreading farther, as it would 
otherwise have done over all Asia. Under Com- 
itiodus, he distipguished himself in several battles 
against the barbarians, both on the Danube and 
on the Rhine ; and lastly, he was appointed com- 
mander of the legions in Britain. 

As this employment was seldom given to any 
but person^ of consular rank, I am inclined to 
think that Albinus had been consul. He seeg|s to 
have gone through the oflBces of the civil magis- 
tracy somewhat late, but rapidly. He was excused 
from serving the quasstorship, and was edile but 
ten days, because it was necessary he should go 
to tfie army. His praetorship was illustrated with 
games and combats of gladiators which Commo- 
dus gave the people for him. 1 cannot say in 
what year he was consul : but, by the order of 
events, it should seem to have been towards the 
end of the reign of Commodus. 

Whilst he governed Britain, he received a singu- 
lar favour from Commodus, if Capitolinus may be 
credited. That emperor wrote to him, with his 
own hand, a letter by which he gave him leave to 

assume. 
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ftssume, if he saw occasion^ the titli of Csftsaf, and 
all the ensigns of that dignity. CapitoKnus gives 
at full length the pretended original letter of 
Com(]liodtt$9 and two harangues of Albinus to his 
soldrer^^ in which that general mentions the per- 
tnissk)n which had been giten him, and the rea- 
aions why he had not made use of it. If the au- 
thettticity of this letter, and of these harangues, 
^as properly attested, we could not well deny the 
fktit, improbable its it is, and even notwithstand- 
iiig the siknce of Dion Cassius and Herodian. 
But they are tacked to such numbers of evident 
falsirti^^, itid contain so many things incompatible 
With history, that M. de Tillemont thinks they 
ttt^y rety justly be suspected. All that can be 
fttrpposea niost favourable to them, and most ca- 
bbie of txcxunrt^ Capitolinus, is, that Albinus, 
whin h^fonnd himself engaged'in a war with Se- 
vef lis, forged them himself to give his cause the 
hciier ^loss*, and then published them. But who* 
evei* cotlsidftrt attentively the history of the timei$ 
in qtie^ion, and is at the pains of laying together 
th6 stevfefai circumstances of things, will soon be 
convinced fhsit these pieces arfe the work of some 
iittpostof. 

We ^hall therefor6 only say with Dion Cassius Seirenw 
amd Hefodiart, that Several, judging what Albinus fHe^a^f 
would do, by what he saw he was aHe to do ; and c»sar. 
considering that a tnan who was skilled in war, at^^ * ^^ 
the head 6f a powerful army, his superior in point 
of birth, and his ecjual in dignity^ might possibly 
take advantage of the present opportufiify,to make 
himself master of the city of Rome and the empire, 
whilst he and Niger should be fighting in the east. 
Undertook to amuse him with a pretended associa- 
tion, and, by decorating him with the title of Cae- 
sar, to make him think that their interests were the 
same. Accordingly he wrote him a friendly letter, 
desiring him to share the weight of the govern- 
tnent with him, adding, that, as he was old, worn 

Vol. VIII. F out 
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out by frequent fits of the gout, and had no chilli 
dren but what were very young, he stood in need 
of such a support as him, of an assistant illustrious 
by his birth and exploits, and whose yet vigorous 
age could bear the greatest toils amjl fatigue. 

Scarce a word of all this was really true* Albi* 
iius was but little younger than Severus ; and this 
last exaggerated his infirmities,^ to make the other 
fall the more readily into his snare* Albinus was 
taken in it. He was open, credulotis, not given 
to distrusts, and thought himself happy in having 
thus offered to him without the least trouble or 
hazard, what must otherwise have cost him battles 
and great dangers. He therefore gladly accepted 
of Severus's proposal, who, on his side, omitted 
nothing that qould give his deceitful favour an 
appearance of sincerity, fie caused the agree- 
ment between him and Albinus to be ratified by 
a decree of the senate t coined money with the 
stamp and name of the new Cassar : appointed 
him his colleague in the consulship for the next 
year : ordered statues to be erected to him ; and^ 
in short, granted him all the distinctions of ho- 
nour that could flatter a vain and weak mind. 
These artifices having succeeded, Severus, free 
from all fisar of Albinus, and having now but one 
affair to manage, turned all his thoughts and e& 
forts against Niger. 
He pre^ He had already made very ^reat preparatives, 
g^j*?*^ An Italy furnished him with sddiers. The troops 
5^rf.sev/lef% in lUyricum were ordered into Thrace. The 
|:jy^-^ fleets of Ravenna and Misenum were employed td 
^ carry the armies of Italy over to Greece. Legions 
were sent into Africa, to guard that country, and 
prevent Albinus's invading it from Egypt and Cy- 
renaicum, of which he was master; lest by getting 
possession of that country, he should have it in his 
power to distress Rome for want of provisions. Se- 
verus neglected nothing, knowing that he had to 
deal with a powerful enemy, who, if he had suf- 
fered 
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fered himself to be lulled asleep at first by the se- 
ducing charms of an unexpected fortune, had soon 
been awakened, and was preparing for war with 
equal skill, and activity. 

It must seem odd that Severus, while he wasHeseti 
making these formidable preparations against Ni-^^^'" 
ger, never once mentioned him, either in the se- without ac^^ 
nate, or before the people. This silence was,2J^^^ 
doubtless, political and affected, on account of or people 
the situation of affairs, which seemed to him toj^^^ 
require great circumspection. His behaviour to- Reason of 
wards the wife and children of his competitor was^^*^ 
equally cautious. He had found them at Rome^^^ ^ 
when he arrived there : the suspicious Commo-///. 
dus having made it a rule always to keep as hos- 
tages, near his person, the families of those whom 
be entrusted with any great command. Severus 
took particular care to be master pf Niger*s wifes^rti^. 
and children : but, while the war lasted, he treat- i^^^"*^ 
ed them with infinite distinction. He even car- 
ried his dissimulation so far, as to give out that, 
as both his sons were extremely young, he in- 
te/ided that Niger and Albinus should be his suc- 
cessors, in case he died before them : nor was he 
ashamed to record this barefaced lye, in his own 
life written by himself. All this seeming mode- 
ration was, in reality, the effect of fear. Severus 
did not rely much upon the fidelity of the Ro- 
mans, nor did he take any great pains to deserve 
it. He knew that Niger had been called by the^o. ap* 
desires of the people, and was appVehensive that^"** 
the same sentiments still subsisted in their hearts, 
especially as his rival had taken care to animate 
thenuby letters and edicts transmitted to Rome* 
He therefore set out, in order to attack l^igerySpart. Sev.. 
without authentically notifying his designs, or^ 
getting them authorised by the senate. Lt must 
have been in the beginning of July that he left 
Rome, for he staid there but thirty days. 

2 He 
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Hi«Mi- He had not marched above nine miles, when 
Un"™"' his soldiers mutinied on aecou»t of their first ca- 
sparL Siv. campment. Seditions are the usual eo»c<]fmit«ti>t* 
®jj*^^'* of civil wars. Sevcrus had cxperietfced one be- 
jcLfi. fore, upon his arrival at Rome. The troops 
which entered that city with him pretended th^t 
•AiRKit they were intitled to ten ^ thousand sesterces a 
^^* man, because, said they, Octavius CaMar hAd 
given that sum to the troops that acoomp^anied 
him to Rome, two hundred and forty years before. 
A small matter is sufficient fot soldiers to found 
a demand on. However, Severu« gave his rtieii 
only the tenth part of what they demanded, ini. 
*L.5:im.a thousand  sesterces^ We are not t<>ld hdW he 
appeased this last sedition. Most probably it waft^ 
by relinquishing some of his own rights as com- 
tnander : for his behaviour towards the army wan 
always weak and effeminate. 
i^iger pas- Severus, as we see, made grealt haste. His de* 
Europe, sig^ ^a* *^ carfy the ^ar at once into Asia : afed 
His with that View, eveii before be was master of 
%lrts'ev. Rome, he had sent Heraclius, one of his gene^ 
6.4JVi^.5.rals, to take possession of Bithynia. Niger saved 
Severus half Ms itiitended journey^ by contii^g^ 
himself into Europe^ 
Dio. I. The whole east acknowledged hiitt, sis I said be* 

9l^hJ^\l ^^^^» ^"^ ^^ ^^^^ under his eomttiand all th6 forces 

///. iL ' of the Romans in Asia minor ^ Syria, and Egypt* 

2^^^^ jEmilianus, proconsul of Asia, whose merit had 

' been tried in the greatest employmefitsi artd most 

important commands, was his chief general. 

Niger, who tlwught at first that he should have 
no needof fdreigii succours, changed his mind whert 
the danger drew near, and sent to desire auxiliaries 
of the kings of Armenia and Parthia,.and of Atra^ 
* a city of Mesopotamia, formerly besieged in vaiii 
by Trajan. The Armenian refused; declaring flat- 
ly that he intended to remain neuter. TheParthifti>, 
who had no regular troops, answered, that he w^nld 
^rder his satraps to raise men and assemble forces^ 
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in their r^spect^e departments, ^arsemius kiag. 
of Atra was tl),e only p^rspn who sent auiy real 
assistance, aod this, consisted of a bocjiy of arch- 
ers, bat how qawy we are nojt to^. 

jE^iger^ 9^ we see, found btU little help fro«i the 
kiogg whom he h^d Looli^ed upon as hjs friends^ 
But the Roman legions, the auxiliaries which al- 
ways ju^oqnpanied t^exp^ and the new levies raised 
in Antioch #nd Syria, the yojoih of which places 
iQ]iste4 e^gierly under his bjanners, were sufficient 
to enable h^ to make leven fin offensive war. Ac- 
cordiogly, after giving orders for the safety and 
defepce of alj the passes and se^^-ports of the couU'- 
tries under his pb^ience, he set forward, and ar* 
rived %t Byzantium, wher^ be was received with 

joy- 
He purposed making his place c^ arms of that^durmish 

city, even then illustrious and powerful : and, ifJ^*SiS^ 
we believe the authpr of his life, Thrace, Mace*- thefimt act 
dpnia, and Greece submitted tphis laws. Th^J^^^^ 
truth is, th^t he did not gQ beyond Ferinthus*^ decked a 
and cDijld npt take even that city. By his ad-^*^^^*' 
vanciijg thither, it seems reasonable to suppose^ 
thajt bis design was to make himself master of all 
the European coast of Propontis, from Byzaor 
tiijim to the Hellespont, in order to co^iinand ihe 
two streights which are the nearest passage froa^ 
Europe to Asia. But he missed his aim : for, 
cjieeting Sevierus's troops almost uiider the wallp 
of Perintlj«s, he attacked them, but, npt bei^g 
abje to get the better, he thought proper to retirp 
to By;saniium. Thus Niger committed the first 
act of hostility : and, as several persons of dis- 
tinction were slain on this occasion, Severus took 
advantage thereof to make the senate declare hini 
a jmbiic enemy. 

Notwithstanding this step, which plainly indi-^Tnsincere 
cated an open rupture, ^ negociation was set on^n^Ji* 
foot between the two rivals i but in such manner asciation. 

shewed 

* Aftenirarfl called HfVMkft* 
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shewed their great inequality. Niger proposed 
that they should both reign as joint-e'mperors. 
Severus, on the contrary, assuming the stile of a 
superior, granted his adversary his life, but con- 
demned him to banishment *. Probably, neither 
of them were sincere. The fate of arms could 
alone decide the quarrel. 
The battle Sevcrus, arriving in Thrace with the chief part 
?n which"* ^^ his forocs, did not think proper to follow his 
iEmiiianus enemy and besiege him in Byzantium, a place 
^^^^jg difficult to take, and which might have stopped 
defeated him somc time. He pursued his first design^ which 
was to make Asia the seat of war : and accordingly 
he sent thither the best part of his troops, who 
landed safely near Cyzicus. There they met M- 
milianus, who waited for them at the head of a. 
' numerous army. A battle ensued, in which Se- 
verus*« generals gained the victory. Niger's army 
was destroyed or dispersed, and JEmili^nus fled, 
first to Cyzicus, and afterwards to another city, 
where he was killed by order of the conquerors^ 
They weje authorized not to give him quarter, 
because he had been declared a public enemy, as 
well as his chief. His fate cannot be pitied, if it 
be true, as Herodian says it was reported, that he 
betrayed Niger, either out of some motive of fa- 
mily interest, and to save his children who were 
at Rome in the power of Severus ; or out of jea- 
pio. ap. lousy, and because he could not brook receiving 
y^' orders from one who had been his equal. What 
might strengthen these suspicions, is, that Dion 
Cassius says he was too proud of his grandeur ; 

' besides 

* Spartian, who says this in his life of Severus, seems to sup- 
pose elsewhere, (Nig. 6/ & 7*) that another plani of accomoda^ 
tion was proposed, by which Niger was to have been associ- 
ated widi Severus, but as his inferior in power ; and that it was 
Niger^s fault that this agreement did not take place : not that 
he disliked it, but because he was ruled by the counsels of one 
Aurelian, wh6se interest it was to adviae him not to recede froiii 
^s first pretensions. This is plainly a contradiction in Spar- 
tian, and the whole of this account seems altogether improba- 
ble : for which renson I have not ynention^d it in the text 
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besides which he was related to Albiniis, who 
then lived in good harmony with Sererus. 

iBmilianus's defeat seents to have obliged Ni-Bjzan- 
ger to quit Byzantium, and repass the streights. .[^J^^ 
We may reasonably suppose that Severus imme-seTerus. 
diately invested the place his enemy had aban- 
doned, and that the famous siege of that city, 
which lasted three years, began then. 

Niger, putting himself at the head of the troops^^.^^^ 
he found in Bitbynisu sought revenge. Another in whid^* 
battle was foueht between Kicaea and Cius. Gan-^^' *• 

• ^ over- 

didus commanded Severus's army, and Nigerthrowik 
headed his own m person. The victory, more* 
obstinately disputed than in the former engage* 
ment, wa^ doubtful for some time, but was at last 
won hy Severus's troops. T'he conquered Niger 
:fled beyond mount Taurus. 

He took care to fortify in the strongest manner "^^ ?"« 
he could the streights, or pass, of this mountain, xaunw^ 
which it was necessary to cross in order to go from ^^Bf^ 
Cappadocia into Cilicia. ^his pass was difficult g^ps ^^e- 
by nature, the road being narrow, and borderedjus'sarmy 
on one side by a ifiigh rock, and on the other by tSi^°"^ 
a steep precipice, down which heavy rains and^^^'**^'* 
torrents of water used to run. To these natural ^^ ' 
difficulties Niger added a new one, by biiilding 
and throwing up works a-cross the road, in such 
manner that ^ few soldiers posted there could easi- 
ly stop an army. Depending on this barrier, at 
which he left a strong guard, Niger wen t to Antioch, 
to raise fresh troops, once more to try his fortune. 

The victorious army of Severus, having over-ruri 
Bithynia, Galatia, and Cappadocia, without meet- 
ing with any resistance, was at once stopped short 
at the foot of mount Taurus. All their effiDrts to 
open themselves a passage were ineffisctual. Their 
great numbers were of no service to them in a place 
where they could not spread in front ; and the 
handful of men who defended it, by pouring down 
V theic 
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tlmr djirtSy and rolling down gre^|: 9tones, r^puh-^ 

A rioient ^^ ^^^^'^ cnemies as fast a3 they approached. 

atona ^ After Several fruitless attempts^ 3everMs's men 

dow^thft ^^S^*^ ^^ despair of success, when a violent ^r^^ 

foi^cik f^U suddenly in the night, and did what their ara^ 

^^ were not able to effect The torrents of water. 

which descended from the mountain broke down. 

all Niger's works, and his people, disheartened by 

this unexpected disaster, were so confounded, 

that they knew not what to do. They thoughf; 

they had no resource left, that thov post was no 

longer tenable, and that they yrere%^ the poiqt 

of being surrounded and hemmed u(. Glided by 

these fears, they fled* On th§j>mer h^nd, Seve<-. 

rus's troops, persuaded that the gods were on their 

side, ^nd removed all obstacles for them, took fresli 

courage, and, finding the pas$ unguarded, crossed 

the mountain at their ease, and entered Cilici^. 

A third Upon this news Niger hastened to oppose thi| 

Sttien« r ^^^^Y ^^^^ ^^^ ncw Icvicsi atnopg ^hich lyere ^L. 
tous. Ni-ipost all the youth of Antioch. Tbe§(S troopi^ 
ger defeat- ^gj.g ygj.y zealous for him: but having n^ith^r 
^d. been exercised nor expenenced in tne^rt oi W^r^ 

they were by no means comparable to the IlJy^ 
rian army, which fought for Severus. Niger ep- 
camped near the city of Issus, on tl^e very spo^ 
where Alexapder the Great bad formerly v^- 
quished Darius. ' The eyept was again the same* 
On both occasions the tropps of tlie West tri- 
umphed over the people of the Ep^st* 

I shall not attempt to give th^e particulars of tbiej 
l^attle which was now fought between Niger on one 
side, and Severus's generals, Anulinus and Vale- 
rius, on the other, Dibn Cassius and Herodian 
differ much in their accoqnts of it: ^nd? upoa 
comparing them, it is difficult not to tjbink tba$ 
Dion, or his abbre viator, has,erroii€ousIy, blended 
^togetherthep^ssage ofmountTaurus^ndthebattli^ 
^^  ^^'o£ Issus. Powever, they both ^gvee that this battli? 
w^s very bloody, and decisive. Twenty thousand 

• ^ ^ of 



of Nig^r^s i4e;i w^re Jcilied ^on iiie spot, dad he 
ba(} {Hi resource left but to fly to iVntiocb. Ha 
fbiiliid t|i4t cltv m $uch consternation, that, without 
stjopping at all, he continued his route, with a der 
sign to t^ke shelter among the Parthians : but a^ 
party of horse sent after him by the conquerors,, 
overtopk: him before he had passed the Euphrates^ 
killed him, and cut oif his head, lyhich they carried 
toSev^r^s, who %ent it to his army then before By- 
zantium, ^hipb $tijl held Qat for Niger, with or^- 
diers to sticjk: it upon the point of a spear and shew 
it to the besieged, tq let them see that all farther 
resistapce would be vain and useless. From 13y- •^-p«'^ -^viir* 
z^jAji^ffi it was s^nt to Home, b^s the token and^ 
trophy ,of Seyerus*jp victory. 

rhie ^ver^ ^yents pf the y^av between Severua 
^nd NigA^ are not dated in the original authors 
frpip whom we have takea this account. They 
foUgw^ one ^mother closely, and. in all, did not 
take up ty^o yeaf s. Severus Ipfi JR.ome, as I said 
befojcejip the month of July of the yea-r of Christ 
J&3, an^^iger w^s killed iu t^e beginning of the a, r. 944- 
ye^r 195. ^ * ^^ 

Varijous judgmen^ts have been formed concern^ what 
i^g Niger's merit. Severus accused him of being^s^oSne 
greedy after fame, ideceitful in his proceedings, informed of 
famoi^S in his morals, and madly guided by a fool-^j^'j^^^ 
ish ambition, which made hirp aspire to the empire & 
at an ^ge when he ought rather to have thought 
of rjgtiiring from the world. This is the character ^ 
giv,ep him by an enemy. Dio^Cassius and Ilero- 
dian spe^k of him as a man of no genius, who had 
neither great vices, nor great virtues. Spartian is 
more fayoiirable to him. Niger, says he, after go- ^ 
ing through every statiop in the army, was a good 
soldier, an excellent officer, a great general, and an 
upfortupate ^emperpr. Axxoording to this writer, it 
would have been better for the republic if Niger 
had conquered. He would probably have reformed 
several abuses which Severus either could not, or 1^ 

would 
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would not, correct. His views were extensive; he 
was resolute, without being stubborn, and was ca- 
pable of mildness ; not of that kind which is the 
effect of a pusillanimous effeminacy, but of that 
which is animated and supported by a vigorous 
courage. |n effect, we cannot well entirely reject 
this character of Niger, if we remember that he 
was at the same time resolute in the maintaining 
of military discipline, and mild as a civil gover- 
nor ; so that he made the soldiers fear him, whilst 
lie was greatly beloved by the peofple under him. 
Spartian likewise assures us, tKat Niger cherish- 
ed and revered the memory of the great and good 
emperors, and that he proposed for his models 
Augustus, Vespasian, Titus, Trajan, Antoninus, 
and Marcus Aurelius ; calling the others either 
effeminate or bad men. The smiles of fortune did 
not intoxicate him, if we believe Spartian j and he 
knew how to despise the praises which flattery al- 
ways lavishes upon the great. When be was sa- 
luted emperor, t wit of those days composed his 
panegyric, and was going to recite it to him. 
Write,** said Niger, interrupting him *, ** the 
praises of Marius, of Hannibal, or of some other 
great commander who is dead; and tell us what 
** he did, that we may imitate him : for to praise 
the living is an idle task; especially to praise an 
emperor, who can punish, reward, proscribe, and 
condemn. As for me, I desire to please while I 
live, and to be praised when I am dead.** These 
sentiments are very fine; and it is a pity they were 
not put to the trial. For want of this, it may 
be doubted whether they would have been proof 
against the seducing allurements of an uninter- 
rupted and lasting prosperity. 

An 

* Scribe l^audes Marii vel Annibalis^ vel alicujus duels optimi 
vita functi^ & die quid iUe fecerit^ ut eum nos imitemur. Nam 
viventes laudare irrisio est> maxime Imperatores^ a quibus spera- 
tur^ qui timentur, qui pfflestare publice possunt^ qui possunt^ 
necare^ qui proscribere, Se autem vivum placers velle^ ^^^^^ 
tuumiftiam laudaii. 
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An honour which must be allowed him in pre- 
ference to his rival, is, that he was present at the * 
battles that were fought on his account, and did 
not tru«t to his generalsin a matter of such high im- 
port to him. In the battles of Nica3a and Issus, he 
fought in person at the head of his armies. It is 
odd enough, that Severus was not present at any 
one of the three battles which decided his fate, t 
confess I am at a loss how to reconcile tbis beha- 
viour with what we are told in praise of his valour. 

I shall conclude this account of Niger with two 
actioiis of his, which I could not so well take no- 
tice oir before, Domitian had forbid keeping in 
the military chest at the standard of the legions the 
money sayed out of the pay of the troops, lest any 
general, minded to revolt, should make a bad use 
of that fund. Niger revived the ancient custom, la 
and even made it a law, in order that those small 
savings of the soldiers might not be lost to their 
familites, if they were killed in battle ; and also 
that they might not become the profit of their 
enemies, in case they were plundered by them. 
This was an act of kindness towards those whom 
it immediately concerned, and of zeal for the 
honour and interest of the state. 

But I do not see how it is possible to commend, 
or even to excuse, the cruelty of his answer to the 
inhabitants of Palestine, whether they were Jews, 
or others who came after them. Being excessivcr 
ly loaded with heavy imposts, they begged of him 
to aiford them some relief: " You would have 
" me,** said he, " lessen the taxes on your lands j 
" and I should be glad to extend them to the very 
*^ air you breathe." The most rapacious republi- 
can could not have said more. 

Severus, who had not appeared much in theseyenis'* 
operations of the war, proved terrible after his^^"*^^/*?- 
victory. He banished Niger's wife and children, t^y. ^^^ 
for whom he h^d until then expressed a great rcr %*'•*• ^^ 

gard:2Jia.,^,r««. 
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gard ( and this rigorous treatment was but the 
; prelude to the vengeance which he meditated. Of 
those who had sided with his enemy, ^such %s only 
lost their estates and were banished, h^ reason 
to think themselves well off. Not only the men, 
but also the cities which had furnishe4 Nige^ 
with money, either voluntarily, or by forcie^ wera 
taxed fourfold ; and tbi«; pretence w^s m^de such 
a handle of, that numbers who had ueyejr 3e^n, 
nor had the least connection with Niger, were 
piost cruelly oppressed. Forfeiture of estates, 
and pecuniary puQisbme^ts, were nojt th^ only 
lenalties inflicted by Sevefus j for, according to 
ipartian, he put to death all the senators who had 
served as ofl5,cers under his rivaL 

Of these, one had the courage to tell him to his 
face what all the world thougjttt, and by bravely 
reproving him for the many bloody executions he 
bad ordered, forced him to pjit some stop to his 
cruelty. This was Cassius Clemens, who, being 
j^rraigned before the emperor -s tribunal, as a par- 
tizap of Niger, defended himself in thqse words; 
** I knew not," said he, *f either you, or Niger. 
*^ Chancing to be in the countries which declared 
** for him, I was forced to follow the general tor- 
** rent ; and that, at a time when the question 
was, not to mal^e war against you, but to de- 
throne Didius. So far then I am not guilty 
** towards you, since I meant no more than wh^t 
you yourself haye since done^ Neither can 
you impute to me as a crime, that I did not 
*' leave the party 1 was then engaged in, and come 
over to yours. For you certainly would not 
have liked, that those who are now sitting with 
you to judge me, should have betr^tyjed you, 
*' and have gone over to your enemy. Consider 
then, not persons, nor names, but the nature of 
the cause. Whatever condemnation you pro- 
" nounce against us, you pronoynce at the same 
'* time against yourself and your friends. Say 

" not 
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^ not to this, that you have no judgment to fear. 
•* The public and posterity are judges who$e sen- 
*• tence yoa cannot avoid, if you condemn in 
«* others what you have done yourselfl*' The 
justness of this reasoning was evident to all that 
hewtd it} and Severus did • kind of halfjustice 
to the accused, by confiscating only half his es- 
tate, and leaving him the rest. 

A tiiotive of interest and policy likewise hin- 
defed him from treating as enemies all who had 
favoured Niger. He had still a rival to destroy 
in the person of Albinus, and did not think pro- 
per to^ run the hazard of making him friends, by 
reifdering himself odious. This was doubtless the*^*^ ^^ 
reason why, of all the senators who had favoured ' 
Niger, but without taking up arms or fighting for 
bid}, he put to death only one, who bad probably 
been more busy than the rest* 

Severus was very far from being a getketoas Spart. Nig* 
e^emy : and if he would not suffer a pompous in- ^^ 
scriptioH on the basis of a statue of Niger at Rome 
tob^ ei'a^d, though his ministers advised him to 
denvolish it, vanity was his motive ; a9 appeared 
by his saying : ** Let it renirain, that the world 
** may know what an eiiemy I have conquered.*' 

Even the common soldiers thought they had^*r«i.* 
every thing to fear from sufch a conqueror : and^^^' 
accordingly they fled in great numbers to the 
PartbiauFs. Severus, sensible how much the em- 
pire suffered by their desertion, published an am- 
nesty in order to bring them back : but, notwith- 
standing that, many of them remained with the 
Parthiansj who learnt of them both how to use^ 
and how to make^ the same arms as the Romans. 
This proved a great advantage to the Orientals 
ift the wars they had afterwards with the Ro- - 
Allans ; and was, in Herodian's opinion, the chief 
cause of the victories they gained over the succes- 
sors of Severus. 

The 
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uaroa. The cities which had shewn any zeal for Nigcf 

partook of his disaster. Several of them had es« 
poused his cause with great warmth ; animated 
by those ancient jealousies which always agitated 
the small republics of Greece, and which, after 
making them fall a prey first to the Macedonians, 
and afterwards to the Romans, were not yet en- 
tirely extinguished. After the defeat of -/Emili- 
anus at Cy<zicus, Nicomedia declared for Severus; 
and, out of hatred to the Nicomedians, Nicaea 
shewed a new affection for Niger. Battles were 
fought between these two cities, for a quarrel in 
which neither of them ought to have meddled. 
When Niger himself was conquered near Nicsea, 
the cities of Laodicea in Syria, and Tyr, rivals and 
enemies, the one of Antioch^ and the other of 
Berytus, proclaimed Severus emperor, and des- 
troyed the honours of Niger. They were soon 
punished for it ; Niger sending into both those 
cities, whilst his enemy's armies were stopped at 
Mount Taurus, numbers of Moors, who, by his 
sparu sev. ordcr, put all to fire and sword. Antioch, in its 
*• turn, felt the revengeful hand of Severus, who, 

when fixed in bis power, deprived it of the privi- 
leges and title of a city, and subjected it as a mere 
iiefx)i. village to the authority of Laodicea. 1 1 can scarce- 
ly be doubted, though historians do not say it, 
but that he treated Berytus and Nicsea with the 
Sjpart same severity. The city of Naplousa, or the an- 
cient Sichem, in Palestine, was likewise disfran- 
chised for its attachment to Niger. To weaken 
the government of Syria, Severus dismembered 
from it Palestine, over which he appointed a se- 
Tt/^m. 5hr. parate governor. The city of Tyr, one of the 
«rt. 16. gj,g|. ^^^^ declared for him, became the metropo- 
fferod. lis of this ucw gDvemmcnt. In general, he was 
grateful to the cities which had suffered on his 
account, and assigned them funds to restore them 
to their former splendour. He imitated Sylla, 
and, like him, prided himself on knowing better 

than 
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than any other^ both how to be revenged on his 
Enemies, and how to reward his friends. 

Severus's rigorous treatment of the cities which ^^^^^ 
had incurred his wrath, could not conquer the ob- aa^^asiego 
stinacy of the Byzantines, even though the death «>^^«* 
of Niger had put an end to all their hopes. Their i^ 
uncommon, resistance must certainly have had 
some extraordinary cause 2 but our historians have 
not acquainted us with it. 

We observed before, that Severus, or his gend- 
rals, invested Byzantium as soon as Niger had left 
it. Probably the siege was not carried on with 
any great vigour while the war continued, and the 
armies of both sides kept the field. But when the 
defeat and death of Niger had delivered Severus 
frotn all fears, the reduction of Byzantium became 
his only, or at least his most important care, and he 
employed to that end all the naval forces of the 
empire. Until then, it seems to have been only 
blocked up by land. 

Every one knows the advantageous situation of 
Byzantium, now Constantinople, upon the Bos- 
phorus, or channel by which the waters of the 
EiAune sea enter into the Propontis. The current 
sets in towards the xoast on which this city is 
built, and which, in that place, forms a bay, which 
is filled by one part of the water, and makes a fine 
harbour, whilst the rest follows with rapidity the 
direction of the channel. The violence of the 
current is such, that whoever is in it is forced to 
approach Byzantium, and, friend or fo3, must 
pass under the walls of the city. 

The walls next the sea were not very high. The 
sea itself, and its rocks, were a sufficient barrier. 
On the land side, care had been taken to fortify 
the city with good walls, high and thick, built of 
hiewn stones, fastened together with cramps of iron; 
and the whole circuit was flanked with towers built 

in 
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in such manner, and at such di^Mces, that they 
defended each other. 

Before or during the siege, th^ By/afrtfneahad 
provided thertiselve^ with ysttioxis machines of war, 
some of tvhich hurled great bearws and huge stones 
Upon the besiegers, Itheit they apptoached pf etty 
near, and others threw at them snoWers of darts 
and smaller stoned when they kept at a greater 
/ distance. Strong iron hooks facetted to chatins 
. -were sunk at the foot of the wall, and then dfag- 
ged up whatever they laid hold of. Mdst of these 
machines were the work of otie JPriScus, d Bithy- 
niart, and a famous engineer, whose dexterity ^as 
%'ery near costing him mslife, aftd afterwards saved 
it. For, being sentenced to death by Severos^s 
generals after Byiantiirm Was takeir, he obtained 
his pardon of the etfrperor, who, looking upon hitii 
as a valuable man, was imwillii4g to lose him, and, 
in effect, found him extremely serviceable. 

The entrance of the harbom^ o# By2fantiutft ii^ras 
barred by a chain : arid upon the piers which ad- 
vanced on each side into the sea, Were built tow- 
ers to prevent the approach of an enemy. 

The bason of this harbour ebnfained five hun- 
' dred small vessels, mfbst of them armed with point- 
ed prows of iron : and some of them had two rai- 
ders, one at each end of the slup, and double com- 
plement of men ; by which means they could, at 
a moment's warning, and without tacking about, 
either advance upon the enemy, or fall back, ac- 
cording as the occasion required. 

During a siege of three yeai's, there were doubt- 
less many assaults, many sallies, and many events 
of various kinds. But Dion Cassius, or his ahbre- 
viator, has not entered into any detail of them, 
and has collected only those occurrences which 
seemed to him extraordinary, and interesting on 
account of their having in them somewhat of the 
iriarvellous. 

In 
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In the acbount which he gires us, no mentioh 
18 made of aiiy action by land. We only see that 
the city was closely surrounded by the besiegers, 
and deprilred of all communication with any other 
place. 

By sea, our author tells us c^a stratagem which 
was practised with success by the Byzantines to 
take 66me of the enemy's ships, even while they 
lay at aiichor at sdme distance from the shore. 
They set td work men expert in diving, who^ 
Swimming under water, cut the cable, and drove 
into the bbd^ of the ship a strong nail fastened to 
a ropCi, the other end of which was in a Byzan* 
tinb vessel; This laftt, being put in motion, drag- 
ged sifter it the other, which seemed to go of it- 
self, without the help df oar or wind. 

The resistance of the besieged iras incredibly 
bbstisiat^. As they lost a great many of their 
ships^ to build otliers they ttiok the timber of 
houses whi^ih if^t6 ptilli6d ddivn dti purpose for 
that ^lid^ and the women cut off their hair to make 
ropes of. Wheii their stores of darts and com- 
movi siones wer6 cixhausted by the length of the' 
Megef^ they Hiade use of th^ stoiles of the walls of^ 
their theatres^ Which they deiifidlisbed ; and th^ 
iltatues, even of brassy which adorned their city^ 
^ere not spared. They put them into their ma- 
chines^ and threw them ^t th6 en^my. 

Nothing less thaii an evil beyond the power df 
hiaii td palliate^ coiild at last surmount their ob- 
stinate resolution. Famine tormented them ; and ' 
though thejr had from time to time received sup- 
plies of ptovisioTls by the luckly temerity of some 
merchants'^ whd^ tempted by the prospect of gain^ 
loaded ships with all the necessaries of life, and 
then let them float with the current of the sea, on 
purpdse that the Byzantines might take them ; yet 
their distress became at length so greats that the 
wretched inhabitants Were reduced to the neces- 
sity of soaking thongs of leather, to try to extract 
V^t. VIII. G some 
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some kind of nourish tneut out of tbem ; and'af- 
terwards, to the utmost excess of human misery^ 
that of devouring one another. 

In this most shocking situation, the besieged 
still made a last effort. Those among them who 
yet retained a little strength and vigour, taking 
advantage of a storm which happened opportune'* 
ly for their design, embarked on board some of 
their ships, and, determined either to perish or 
bring their fellow-citizens some kind of food, 
abandoned themselves to the mercy of the angry 
winds and waves. They luckily reached the; op- 
posite shore, and, landing at a place where the/ 
were not expected, plundered and carried off 
whatever they could lay hands on, in such quan- 
tities thait they overloaded their ships; Their re- 
turn was not so fortunate. They put to sea again 
in the same stormy weather, which either con^ 
tinued or had begun anew. But the besiegers, 
seeing them come so heavily laden^ that their ves- 
sels were almost ready to sink, resolved not to let 
them escape. There was no need to fight. Some 
of the Roman ships attacked them, and, with ease, 
either overset or sunk them all. Of the whole 
convoy, not a single vessel escaped. 

The unhappy Byzantines beheld from their walla 
this destruction of their only hope : and the next 
day, the sea being calm, they saw still more plainly 
how great was their disaster; the whole surface of 
the water being covered with pieces of ships and 
dead bodies, which the waves brought into their 
haVen, or cast upon the shore. Driven ta despair, 
and sinking under their misfortune, they then 
opened their gates, and surrendered at discretion. 
The conquerors had no mercy on tbem ; but mas- 
sacred all the soldiers, magistrates, and command- 
Sereras'i ers,and sent to the emperor, who was then in Meso- 
rigoroui potamia,toknowhispleasurewithrespecttothecity. 
oTSe^. - Severus received the news of the reduction of 
zantines. Bvzantium with transports of joy. He immedi- 
ately 
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ately assembled his soldiers, and said to them x 
** At length we have taken Byzantium." But the 
infinite satisfaction which this great success gave 
him, did not render him at all more susceptible of 
sentiments of clemency. On the contrary, he , 

exercised every kind of rigour upon this unhappy 
city ; he confiscated the estates of its inhabitants ; 
deprived it of the privileges of a free city, and 
even of the title of city ; and reducing it to the 
condition of a mere village, subjected it and its 
territory to the jurisdiction of the Perinthians, 
who insolently abused their power. He disman- 
tled it, and entirely demolisned all its fbrtifica**^^ k ^f" 
tions ; by which, says Dion Cassius, he did a great'^'''^ ^ "^' 
injury to the empire, which he thereby deprived 
of one of its strongest bulwarks, which kept all 
Thrace in awe, and commanded^ Asia and the 
Euxine sea. I saw it, continues that historian, 
in such a state of ruin and desolation, as would 
have made any one think it had been conquered, 
not by Romans, but barbarians* 

Severus was, however, so far soothed some tivckespan, ca. 
after in favour of the Byzantines, and likewise of^''^^^- *''* 
those of Antioch,by the intreaties of his son Ca- * ''^' 
racalla, then an infant, that he mitigated part iof 
the punishment t# which he had condemned those 
two cities. But he did not restore Byzantium to 
its ancient privileges : on the contrary, he confirm-^'^*^^ 
ed the order by which he had subjected it to ther^ ///. i. 
Perinthians : for we find by ecclesiastical history,'^^- 
that until the time when Constantine rebuilt By--- 
zantium,,and gave it his name, the bishop of this 
city acknowletlged the bishop of Perintbus, or 
j Heraclea, for his Metropolitan. Now it is well- 
known, that the church always conformed to the, 
civil order in the distribution of her provinces and 
metropolises. 

I said before, that Severus was in Mesopotamia Sevems 
when he learned the news of the takine: of By-'I!?^®*J^ 
zantmm* Love or glory, according to .Dion Cas^r^ nations 
sius, and desire of conquest, bad carried him into^^^ 

2 that 
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i\ iHo.1 that country, in order to make war upon the Ari^ 
j^r^^' bians, Adiabenians, Osrhoeuians, and Pardiians. 
sparl Sen. It is true, indeed, that he had a plausible pretence 
^* for attacking these people, some of whom had 

assisted or at least favoured Niger; and the others 
had taken advantage of the civil wars of the Ro- 
mans, to invade what they possessed beyond the 
Euphrates, and had laid siege to Nisibis. The 
reader will remember that Mesopotamia, of which 
Nisibis was one of the chief cities, after being 
ctonquered by Trajan, and abandoned by Adrian, 
was ceded anew to the Romans by the treaty 
concluded between them and the Parthians, un- 
def l^iircus Aurelius and L« Verus. 

I^eterus's war in the east was neither long, nor 
remarkable for any great exploits. After a labo- 
riodis march over tne sandy plains of Mesopotamia, 
in which be and his army were near perishing with 
thirst, he arrived atNisibis, and stopped there. From 
thence he sent his generds with detachments into 
. the enetn ies cou n tries, which they ravaged, and took 
some df their cities ; but without making any con- 
quests that they held long. Severus could not then 
go in person upon these expeditions. He bad an-> 
other enterprize more at heart. This was, the de« 
istroyingof Albinus} thathe might thereby .)[>osses9 
aldfie and without a rival the whcAe extent of the 
empire^ His design in the east was therefore only 
to revive in those parts the terror of the Roman 
AftnS) which had not been seentherefor thirty years^ 
and tosecurethe tranquillity of that frontier, whilst 
he should be at a great distance from it^ making 
war at the other extremity of the world. He 
boasted however of having subdued a very exten- 
sive territory in his eastern expedition; and flattery 
lavished on hixn all sorts of honours for it. A tri- 
umph was decreed him, which he refused, that be 
might t^ot seem to triumph over hisfellpw-citizen, 
Nigen He was likewise decorated with the titles of 
Arabidus, Adiabenicus, ai)d Parthicus* SpaFtian 
says, that Severus would not receive this last aur-- 

name 
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name for fear of provoking the Parthians. Ytt 
it is found in inscriptions made at the time we are 
9peaking of. 

The greatest thing that Severus did in this ex- 
pedition, was his securing to the Romans the pos- 
session of Nisibisji a place of great importance in 
those countries,' and a barrier against all the bar- 
barous nations of the east. He left in it a strong 
garrison, gave the command of it to a Roman 
knight, and distinguished it with titles and privi- 
]^es« It is plain that he designed to make it hi^ 
place of arms for the future wars he intended to 
carry on in those parts, when he should be more 
at leisure to attend to them. Dion Cs^ssius blames 
Seveinas's conduct in this respect, on account of 
the great expence of keeping Nisi bis/ But n^ 
shall find that Severus was a better judge than 
Dion of the importance of this place. 

Not to omit any part of what has been transmit- 
ted to us by that historian, I shall add here two 
facts, which are not very important in themselves. 

Severus, elated with bis successes, looked upon Anmit-Uv 
himself as superior to all mortals for courage and^^^^ 
dexterity: yet he w£^s laughed s(t with inopunity laughs with 
by an out-law who infested Syria and Judaea, and^g^^^^. 
who, for that reason, was sought after with greati>io> 
eare by order of the emperor. Claudius, for that 
was the name of this out-law, disguised himself 
like ap officer, ^lad the impudence to present him- 
self before Seyerus at the head of a troop of horse, 
saluted him, kissed liim, and afterwards retired 
quietly without being discovered. 

An army of Scythians, that is to say of some a violent • 
northern people, was preparing to invade the ter-^^^^ 
ritories of the empire, and make war upon the Ro-army of 
matit;. Whilst they were assembled to deliberate, a^^^ 
dreadful storm happened, attended with thunder tacidn^ the 
and lightning, which killed three of their princi- ^^"""^ 
pal commanders. Terror seized them all : super- 
stition made them look upon this bad beginning as 

an 
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an omen of much greater misfortunes if theypro* 
ceeded farther; and they thereupon desisted 
from their enterprize, 

4 

SECT. II. 

ftupture between Severus and Albinus. Severtss: 
creates Ccesar his eldest son^ pkom we eaU CafC'!^ 
calla. 2'he armies of Severus and Albinus meet 
near Lyons* Alarm^ and din^ersity of sentiments 
at Rome upon the renewal of the civil war. Firsts 

' and least important^ operations of the war* A de^. 
cisive battle is fought near Lyons. Albinus^ de- 
feated^ kills himself. Remarks on the character of 
Albinus. Cruelty of Severus after his victory.' 
His rage against the senate ^ He makes tpe sol^ 
diery rank Commodus among the gods* He returns 
to Rome. His menacing speech to the senate. 
Twenty-nine.^ or forty-one senators put to death. 
Saying qf'Geta^ while yet a child y "with respect to 
this carnage. Narcissus j the murderer of Commo-^ 
duSy thr&wn to the lions. Severus endeavours to 
please the people and the subjects of the empire j but 
particularly the soldiery. He promotes his sons. 
His indifference for his relations. Severus goes 
into the east, to make war upon the Partluans. His 
motives for this war. Upon his arrival, he forces 
the Parthians to raise the siege of Nisibis. The 
next campaign^ he takes Babylon^ Seleuciay and 
Qesiphon. Caracalla declared Augustus^ and Geta 
Caesar. Severus marches towards Armenia^ the 
king of which sues for peace and obtains it. He 
besieges Atra twice ^ but in vain. Severus* s cruel- 
ty toward the remains of Niger's party y and even 
towards his awn friends. War^ of no great im- 
portance ^ against the Jews. Caracalla consul. The 
fifth general persecution of the Christians. Seve- 
rus visits tgypt. He returns to Rome. Garner 

and 
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and shews. CaracaUa married to the daughter of 
Plauiianus. History of the rise and fall ofPlatL- 
tiamis. Implacable hatred between the two bro^ 
thers. Geta declared Augustus. Secular games. 
Pumshment of Pollericus Sebennus. BuUa PeliSj 
captain of a band of six hundred robbers. Laud-^ 

' able qualities of Severus. His care to administer 

' Justice. Daily distribution of his time. His love 
of simplicity. His magnificence in what concerned 
the public. His kindness to his native country. 
His desire to reform the morals of his subjects. 

' His care to maintain military discipline j not always 
equal. Severus sets out for Britain. Remarks 
upon the Caledonians and Mceatce. They invade 
the territories of the Romans. Severus drives them 
back beyond the gulphs of Glota and Bodotria. 
Severus*s wall. Caracalia's wicked designs against 
his brother. He endeavours to raise a sedition in 
the army. He attempts to kill his father. New 
revolt of the Britons. Sickness and death ofSe* 
verus. What judgment ought to be formed of the 

• character and merit of Severus. His taste for 
learmng. He wrote memoirs of his own life. The 
empress Julia was also a lover of, the sciences and 
of learned men. Learned men whojlourished in the 
reign of Severus. Philostratus. 'The sophist An* 
tipatjsr. Diogenes Laertius. SoUnus. An eruption 
of mo\fat Vesuvius. A sea monster. A comet. 

SEVERUS-s motive for entering into an agree- Rupture 
ment with Albinus, and giving him the titleg^^g^ 
ot' Caesar, was, as I observed before, that he might and Aibi- 
not have two enemies at once upon his hands at^*" 
tbe two extremities of the empire, in Syria and 
iri Britain. When he had conquered Niger, and 
re-established tranquillity in the east by the ad- 
vantages he had gained over the barbarians of 
those frontiers, having no longer any reason to 
keep measures with his only surviving rival, he 
resolved te destroy him. • 

I know 
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m^Jk I know not whether we ought to believe Ife- 
jui,7,4;9. rodian and Gapitolinus, who assert that Severus^ 
. before he had recourse to open force of anns^ 
tried the base and perfidious means c^ assaMitia^ 
tion; and that he sent Albinus a letter, full of 
protestations of friendship, by some of hhfsoU 
diers, men of desperate resolution, whd were or- 
dered to demand a private audience, under pre- 
tence of communicating to him matters of great 
importance, hut, in fact, to murder him wheii 
they should have got him at a distance from his 
guards. That any one should undertake to mas-^ 
sacre a general in the midst of his troops, & Cse* 
sar in the province where his authority was ac- 
knowledged, does not seem to me at all probable : 
and if Severas was wicked enough to conceivel 
such a design, be had too much sense to thinkit 
practicable. Even according to the very ai^tbWs 
of this story, the undertaking had not the least 
^ beginning of success. Albinus, suspecting some 

treachery, caused the assassins to be seized, and 
afteV having forced them by violent tortures on the 
rack, to confess the horrid commission they were 
charged with, ordered them to be executed, and 
resolved to be revenged on him that had set thenei 
to work. There certainly was no occasion for so 
strong a motiveas this to occasion an openrupture. 
£^xr ^ prefer Dion Cassius's account, who says only 
that Severus, after his victory over Niger, would 
no longer grant Albinus the prerogatives annexed 
to the title of Caesar, and that Albinus, on the 
other band, pretended even to the title of Augus- 
tus, These few words explain the whole of this 
afiair, and shew us plainly in an instant, how much 
a war was inevitable between two ambitious rivals 
whose pretensions were so widely different. 

One may indeed wonder that Albinus d.'d notde- 
clare himself sooner, iiut wehave seen how he was 
at iirstthedupe of Severus's artifices^and we know 
inot how long that illusion lasted. When his eyes 

were 
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were opened, he did not forget himself, though he 
did not immediately take openly any step of con- 
sequJence : but he laboured privately to secure 
himself friends andpartizans in the senate, to whom Capu. ail 
two things recommended him very strongly ; the ^^' 
stif^osed nobility of his birth, and the mildness of 
his temper compared to the rigours of Severus. 
He won over to his interest all Gaul and Spain, 5>>art'5'm 
and collected great forces in those countries. His ^^; 
viewsextended even to the remote provinces of the capu. j^ 
East, and he endeavoured to make himself friends ^^* 
there by his liberalities towards the cities which 
Niger's arms had rained* At length, when he 
thought himself powerful enough to have no longer 
any need to dissemble his designs, he threw off the 
mask, and alledging:) without doubt, Severus'sin* 
justice to wardil him as one of hi^^motiyes,^ caused 
Jiimself to be pripclaimed Augustus. Our histo- rufew.-y^- 
nans do not mention this last step : but it is re-*''^ ^^' 
corded- on medals of Albinus, where, through a 
remarkable singularity, he added the name of Sep- 
ttmius to the title erf ;C9^ar> thereby declaring 
himself the son and the enemy of Severus. 

This was what Severus waited for. His policy 
made him always try to have appearance on his 
Side, and to make his Adversary seem to be the ag- 
gressor.' = He was upon his march, as if with a de- 
sign to return to Rome, and,' if I mistake not, ha<l 
already gone the greatest part of the way, when 
he learned the open defection of Albinus. Upon 
this news he assembled his soldiers, and laying 
hold of so fair an opportunity to inveigh against //^rMt. 
the- ingratitude of his rival, easily made them de- 
clare him an enemy, and express great ardour to 
go and war against hito. The emperor took care 
to animate their courage by distributing among 
them a large donation. 

The sequel and connection of facts incline me to Serems 
think, with M. de Tillemont, that it was in this^f^^S! 

very est aop* 
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«u^^ very assembly of the troops that Severus conferred 
caUa. the dignity of Csesar upon his eldest son iiassianus^ 
^rtifer. ^hose name he at the same time changed into 
those of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. This is the 
prince whom we commonly call CaracaUa. Hi« 
father, who affected to shew a great respect for the 
memory of Marcus Aurelius, whom he so little 
resembled, thought to give a high proof of his es- 
teem for that wise prince, by calling by his names 
a son whom he intended for his successor. As to 
the name of Antonius, it is well known in what 
veneration it was held at the time of which I am 
now writing the history. CaracaUa was then 
but eight years old. 

We owe to Spartian our knowledge of the place 
where CaraCalla was proclaimed Caesar. Severus 
was then encamped near the city of Viminacium in 
Moesia upon the Danube. It is highly probable *, 
as 1 have just observed, that it was likewise at the 
same place that Albinus was declared Jin enemy 
by Severud's army. From this moment the two 
rivals no longer made ^xyj ^epyei pf tfeeir designs, 
but marched openly against each ether^ Severus 
frqm Moesia, ^nd Albinus from Britain. 
Thearraies The plaq of this last seems to haye been, if he 
md AfbT could, to penetrate into Italy, and get himself ac- 
BUS meet knowlcdged at Ron^e, where he had great friends. 
TO^ ^^' Severus, knowing of what consequence it was to 
^^^ him to prevent the eicecqtion of any such design, 
detached some of his troops to guard the passes of 
the Alps on the side next Gaul, and with the main 
body of his army made all the haste his situation 
required, and his natural activity rendered him ca- 
pable of. He set all his men an example to bear 
the greatest fatigues with invincible courage : no 

difficulty 

* If Severus bad declared himself an enemy to Albinus be-^ 
fore he left the East, he could not» let him have made ever so 
great haste, have hindered his rival from entering into Italy. 
I am therefore persuaded, that he deferred this declaration Un^ 
til he saw it was in his pichver to act effectually. 
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difficulty of the roads stopped him : with his head 
bare, he defied the rigour of snows and frosts : he 
took no more rest than what the necessity of nature 
compelled him to : and by this forcible kind of 
exhortation, he transfused into the breasts of others 
the ardour which he himself was filled with. By 
this means he anticipated the march of his enemy, 
v^ho was already master of Lyons, and came 
up with him near that city, at the gates of Italy. 

In the mean time the preparations for a new ci- Alarm, and 
vil war alarmed the inhabitants of Rome ; ^nd^'^^^yf 
among so great a multitude of people, sentimentsat Rome 
were different, according to their different ^^^^-"^'^Srf 
rests. Of the senators, of whom Dion Cassiusthe dvu 
was one, some remained quiet, waiting the event, J*"^* 
and ready to become the prey of the conqueror : *** 
others, attached by particular ties either to Seve- 
rus or Albinus, shared the fears and hopes of the 
two competitors. The common people, who are. 
the first that feel the miseries of war, and who 
canno^hdpe for any benefit from it, expressed 
plainly and very strongly their grief and com- 
plaints. At the games of the circus, a little be-, 
fore the Saturnalia, (that is to say, towards the, 
end of December,) the infinite multitude of spec- A- R. sii. 
tators that were present beheld six successive 
races of chariots, without taking the least interest 
or concern in them ; so much were they busied 
'with more important thoughts. Before the seventh 
began, all, as if they had agreed upon it before- 
hand, lifted up their hands towards Heaven, and, 
after beseeching the gods to watch over and protect 
their city, cried out with one voice: " O queen of 
" cities ! O eternal city ! What is thy fate to be ? 
" Until when are we to suffer the same evils ? Un- 
« til when are our civil wars to last ?'* After seve* 
ral more such like exclamations, they, however, 
were at last silent, and attended to the games." 

Dion Cassius, who was much given to supersti- Pretended 
tidn, admires this agreement of a whole multitude ^^^^"^ 

in 
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in uttering the same words, an'd finds in it some* 
what divine : as if a conformity of sentiments 
might not naturally produce a similarity of ex- 
pressions. He likewise talks of other pretended 
prodigies : a great light in the sky ; which was 
nothing more than an Aurora Borealis : a silver 
coloured dew, which fell in the square of Augus- 
tus, and kept its colour three days. But such 
frivolous remarks are not worth our notice* 
Fkst^iid The operations of the war were not long. Some 
untopeT'^' skirmishes happened between parties or detach- 
Se*^^ ment of the t^yo great armies, in which Albinus's 
sf^Z^stv. men generally had the advantage. Dion Caisius 
^M^^^'-meiitiohs in particular an action in which Lupus, 
ms. one of Severus's generals, was defeated with con- 
siderable slaughter. After blood had once been 
shed, Severus demanded and obtained of the se-^ 
ftate, that Albinus should be declared a public 
enemy. He had done the sanie thing before with 
Regard to Niger. ' ' ' •" 

We find herein Dion Cassius kn odd adventure, 
but Dirhich would perhaps have lost a ^eat deal 
of what seems 'Surprising in it, if that writer had 
cfxamined it with a more careful and penetrating 
eye. I shall relate it as our author gives it. One 
Numerianus, who kept a grammar-school at 
Rome, took it into his head to Hasten away into 
Gaul, to engage in a war with whichf he had no 
sort of business. Assuming there the title of a 
senator, he ^ot together some soldiers, with 
which he defeated a body of Albinus's horse, and 
perfbrnied some other small exploits. Severus, 
being informed of it, and believed him really a 
senator, sent him a commission, and a reiriforce- 
ment of troops, which Numerianus made a good 
use of for the benefit of him to whom he had 
devoted his services. ' The wonderful part of t^je 
adventure is, tha^ this military grammarian acted 
without any view of interest : for, having taken 

£s8uooo ^^^^ t'^^ enemy seventy millions of sesterces*, he 

sent 
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sent the whole sum to Severus : and after the wat 
was ended, he neither desired any recompence^ 
nor pretended to realize the rank of senator 
which he had usurped ; but retired into the coun- 
try, where he spent the rest of his days, living 
upon a small pension, which was all he would ac- 
cept of from the emperor. These are the out- 
ward circumstances of a fact of which the writer 
was not able to tell us the real motives* 

The war was ended by a decisive battle in the^^<=^^ 
plain between Lyons and Trevoux. The two ar-foug^'* 
mies were equal in number, each of them consist- "®"^^^ 
ing of an hundred and fifty thousand men ; and ^g, de- 
at the beads of them were their emperors. Seve-^j^^ 
rus, who had not been present at any of the bat- self: 
ties against Niger, commanded his army in per- 
son in this against Albinus. The valour of the 
troops was great on both sides. The British le^ 
gions, which fought for Albinus, were not infe- 
rior to those of lUyricum. But Severus was 
thought a better general than his competitor. 

The victory was obstinately disputed, and re** 
mained a long time doubtiuK Albinus^s left 
wing made no great resistance, but was soon 
broke, and pursued to their camp by Severus's 
men. The other side of the field of battle wore 
a different face. The troops of Albinus's right 
wing had dug in the ground before them a great 
number of ditches, and covered them over slight^^ 
ly with earth, so artfully that no one coald per^ 
ceive what they had done. To draw the enemy 
into this snare, they pretended to be afraid to 
advance, and there&re darted their javelins from 
afkr, and retreated as soon as they had made their 
discharge. The stratagem succeeded. Severus's 
Boldiers, burning with ardour to come to a close 
engagement, and despising their seemingly trem« 
bling adversaries, advanc^ upon them without 
any precaution. But they were stopped at once 
\>y an obst^le as formidaUe as it was unexpected, 

Comincr 
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Coming to the place where the ditches were, the 
earth sunk under their feet, and the whole first 
line fell in. As the lines were very close, the se- 
cond had not time to recover, but fell in upon the 
first. Those who followed, terrified at this, fell 
hastily back, and beat down their companions be- 
hind them. By this means the whole of Severus's 
right wing was put into great confusion, and their 
enemies made a dreadful slaughter of them. 
* In this extreme danger, Severus flew to the as- 

sistance of his troops, with his guard. But at first, 
far from remedying the evil, he saw even his prae- 
torians broke and cut in pieces, and had a horse 
killed under him. This bad success served but 
to animate him the more. Rallying some of the 
fugitives, and putting himself at their head, he 
fell sword in hand upon the enemy, determined 
to conquer or die. His little troop hewed down 
all before it, without distinction of friends that 
were flying, or enemies that opposed. By this 
means numbers of Severus's men were forced to 
return to the charge; and the conquerors, who 
had already broken their ranks through eagerness 
to pursue their advantage, were scarce able to 
sustain this unexpected shock. 

The battle began a*new; but the victory wasstill 
dmibtful, until Laetus, who commanded Severus'si 
horse, decided the fate of the day. He had de- 
clined engaging at the beginning of the fight, out 
of a perfidious design, as is said, of ktting the two 
rivals destroy each other, in order to set up after- 
wards for himself But when he saw that fortune 
began to declare for Severus, being sensible of the 
danger to which his criminal inactivity exposed him, 
he fell upon the rear of Albinus's troops, whilst Se-? 
verusattackedthem vigorously in front. Unableahy 
longer to keep their ground, they fled, and took 
shelter within the city of Lyons,, with their unfor-j 
tunate general Albinus. By this victory, which was 
perfectly cemplete, Severus became sole master of 

the 
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the whole empire, having destroyed, in less than four 
years, three emperors, Didius, Niger, and Albinus. 

The battle of Lyons was very bloody. Our au- 
thors do not say what was the loss on both sides : 
but it must have been great even on that of the con- 
queror : and Dion Cassius observes with the grief of 
agood citizen,that the blood which was shed either 
on one or the other side, was equally lost to iiome. 

Spartian tells us the month and day on which thisSfottSinu 
:reat event happened, which was the nineteenth of* 
•"ebruary. He does not determine the year : but 
by comparing the facts which preceded, with those 
t&at followed it, M. de Tillemont fixes it to the ^^'^w"- ^-^ 

year of Christ 197; the fourth of Severus's reign, a. r. m«. 

The city of Lyons was plundered and ravaged 
by the conquerors, who set it on fire in several 
places, and burnt great part of it. 
^ Albinus had retired to a house near the Rhone. 
There, seeing that all was lost, and knowing that 
no mercy would be shewn him, he either stabbed 
himself, or made one of his slaves perform that 
fatal office for him. He was not quite dead, when 
a troop of the enemy arrived, cut-off his head, 
«nd carried it to Severus« 

Such was the end of Albinus, concerning whose Remaite 
character I have but little to add to what I have^^^*" 
already said of him. No dependance can be made Aibimis. 
upoil the outrageous reproaches with which Seve- iS!^{^ 
Tus loads him in his memoirs : nor do 1 think we 
ought to give much greater credit to the testi- ^ 
xnony of so injudicious a writer as Capitolinus, 
who frequently contradicts himself, and shews 
throughout his whole work how little he was skill- 
ed in the knowledge of mankind. If we believe 
him, Albinus was unjust to his domestics, insup- 
portable to his wife, surly and morose to all, eat- 
ing always alone out of aversion to society, rigid 
even to cruelty in matters relating to military dis- 
cipline, and condemning not only the common sol- 
diers, but their centurions, to be whipped to death, 

or 
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or crucified, as if thej had been slaves. If such 
was his behiaviour, he certainly could not be verj 
^rniable: and yet it is certain that he was exceed- 
ingly beloved by the senate, very many of whose 
members i^ished to see him empieror: and if their 
motive for this Was the hatred they bore Severus^ 
it follows iat least that they had a very difK^fent 
ra^Aib. opinion of Albinus, from that which Cd{)ttolinu9 
]Lttop. 4 endeavours to give us of him. I pay no regard 
Mur. Vict, to the suspicion with which some pitiful Writers 
charge him^ of having been concerned in the death 
of Pertinax. All the circumstances of that affair 
refute this absurd and odious imputation; 

As to his drinking to excess^ la fkult with which 
Severus reproached Albinus^ Capitolinus varies so 
much in whdt he says upon that head, that oM 
cannot tell what to think of it. But we certainly 
shall not give credit to stories about his gorman- 
dising, which that writer himself coi^fesses be cm 
scarce believe, and which are really incredible. 
We cannot think that Albinus used often to tat at 
a breakfast five hundred figs^ an hundred peaches^ 
ten melons^ twenty poiinds of grapes, an hui^dred 
beccaficos, and four hundred oysters. 1 nfitention 
this purposely to give my readers an idea of the 
judgment of* the authors 1 am obliged to have re-* 
course to. 

Let us t4ien ^orm an idea of Albinus from facts j 

and, laying aside his private character, coniiider 

only how far he was po^sess^d of the talents nee^ 

sary for great undertakings! We shall, in this case, 

see him in the light of a brave warrior, iitho bad 

the art of making himself beloved ; but who had 

not cunning enough to guard against tlie artifices 

4)f his enemy; and this was the cause offers ruin. 

Cruelty of Scverus made a most horrid cise ol* bi«( victory. 

UY^\f' Having no longer any thing to^ fear, he gave art 

lory. entire loose to the natural violence of his temper, 

^•4 //^-and, renouncing even the slightest appearances of 

£pa^. sev. moderation which be had affected until now, sbew^ 
XL^xji. ed 
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fed himself what he really was, criiel and vindic- * ^^- * 
tive beyond all measure, .Nothing can be mean- 9. 
er than the indignities which he offered to the 
dead body of his rival. After sending his head 
to Rome, he rode several times over the breath- 
less corpse, making his horse tread it under foot : 
and to feast his eyes still more with the shocking 
sight, he let it lie in its gore before his tent until 
it was half putrified, and then ordered it to be 
thrown into the Rhone. Albinus's wife and chil- 
dren were treated with the same rigour, put to 
death, and their bodies thrown into the riven ' 
The destruction of this family was followed by 
that of Niger's, for which Severus had professed 
k great regard whilst Niger livedo which he had 
kept in exile since his defeat, and which he extir- 
pated when his victory over Albinus had secured 
to him the possession of the empire. He caused 
search to be made for the bodies of the senators 
who had been killed %hting for Albinus, and af^ 
ter exposing them to every kind of insult, forbid !j 

their being buried. All the prisoners of note, ei- 
ther by their birth or employments, were put to 
death. These cruelties certainly contributed to 
hinder many of Albinus's partizans, who had some 
bodies of troops under their command, from sul>* 
mitting to so inhuman a conqueror. They chose 
rather to fall sword in hand, than by the axe of 
the lictor : and Severus had accordingly several 
battles to fight, before he could entirely destroy 
a party which clemency after his victory would 
have disarmed at once. 

He tormented both Gauland Spain with rigorous 
inquiries after the friends of Albinus, and, under 
that pretence, put to death a very great number of 
the chief people of those countries4 Even the wo- 
men were not spared ; for he condemned many of 
them to share the unhappy fate of their husbands 
and relations. An iniquitous desire of plunder 

Vol; VIII. H was 
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was'one great cause of these bloody executions i 
for sentence of death was always followed by con- 
fiscation of estates and effects ; and tire produce 
was immense. 
sptrusev.  No plea of cqwity, uo affecting remonstrance^ 
y^^ ^^' could move Se verus. A person accused alledging 
the same argumentsr that Cassius Clemens had used 
with success after the death of Clemens, sayings 
** Necessity, and not choice, engaiged me in A 1- 
" binus's party. What would you do^ if you was 
**in my place ?,1 should suffer,** answered Se- 
verus, " what you are going to suffer/* 
His rage Bul^ nothing rendered him more odious than his 
^^Senate. rage and cruelty agaiinst the senators. It is true 
Sparu^.lj^QY had seemed to incline towards Albinus, and 
jnuAu>. had sufficiently declared their sentiments, by grant- 
^^^' ing to his brother Clodius Celsinus, a little before 
the battle of Lyons, honours which thejr did not 
dare to d6cree directly to himself* SeVerus's an- 
ger would then not have been absolutely unjust,- 
if he had kept it within certain bounds^ and had 
not carried it to the highest pitch ofviolence, 
Her^. Wheri he sent the head of Albihu? to Rome^ 

he accompanied it with a letter to the senate and 
people^ by which he notified to them his victory^ 
•and which he ended with saying, that he had or- 
dered the head of his enemy to be set upon a 
gibbet in the most public part of the city, as a 
proof and example of his resentment against those 
Cajfiu who had offended him. He wrote a thundering 
letter to the senate^ taxing them with the basest 
ingratitude towards him. " I have ended, said 
"he, several warSj to the advantage of the re- 
" public: I have filled the city with plenty of 
" provisions : I have delivered you from the mi- 
^' series of tyranny, by my victory over Niger. 
** And how have you expressed your gratitude 
*^ for so many services ? By preferring to me an 
*^ imposter, a man whose mouth was always full 

. ' *« of 
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" of lies, and whose whole merit consisted in i 
*^ groundless pretence to a chimerical nobility/' 

To vex the senators, and fill them with conster-^®"^®* 
nation, he restored the memory of Commodus, of ©ry rank' 
whom he had never spoken before but with con-Commodus 
tempt and horror. He made his soldiers rank thatg^°J|^ ' ^* 
detestable prince among ^he gods : and adding to a ^^- & 
step so disobliging and alarming to the senate, a^^'^'"^'^* 
puerile vanity, he called himself the "brother of 
Coniniodbs and the son of Marcus Aureliiis. This 
last whim was indeed of older date than the bat- 
tle of Lyons, as appears by a medal of the third 
year of JSeverus^s reign, where he styles himself the 
son of Marcus Aurelius. Another, coined some 
years after, makes him the son of L. Verus. Strange 
fancies 1 but they were the fruit of prosperity* 

Severus spent some months in Gaul, biisied withHeretumi 
doing hiifaself justice, as he termed it^ with quiet- *°^'^' 
ing the province, and iSxing his authority in it. 
It was then also that he divided Britain into two 
governments^, whereas it had made but one until 
that time. When he had settled what seemed to^^^^ 
him most important* he set out for Rome, leading 
with him his army to appear the more terrible. 
According to M. de Tillemont, he was there be- riiiem.Scv. 
fore the second of Jiine of the year 197 of Christ* ^'^'- J^*- 
which was that in which he conquered Albinus* 

The inhabitants of the capital endeavoured to 
appease his anger by the honours they paid him. 
The people went out to meet him, crowned with 
branches of laurel. The senate came also to re- 
ceive him, with all possible demonstrations of 
submission and respect; concealing their fears 
under those outward expressions of joy. Severus, 
in the midst of the most flattering acclamations, 
entered the city, went up to the capitol, sacrifi- 
ced to Jupiter, and, returning to his palace, seem- 
ed satisfied with the people, to whom he promis- 
ed a largest that they might rejoice tor his vic- 

2 tory. 
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lory. All his wrath and vengeance was reservecl 
for the senate. 

He assembled it the next day, and opened the 
meeting with a speech, in which, quoting exam- 
ples of former times, he commended highly the 
rigours exercised by Sylla, by Marius, and by 
Octavius, as the best and surest safeguard : and, 
on the other hand, he blamed the mildness of 
Caesar and of Pompey, to which, he said, their 
ruin ought to be imputed. From thence he proceed- 
ed to the justification of Commodus, which he ac- 
companied with most bitter reproaches against 
the senators. " It well becomes you," said he to 
them " to insult Commodus, when most of you 
" lead more shameful lives than that prince ever 
" didi If he was seen at the shews killing wild 
•' beasts with his own hand, can I not point out 
among yoil one, an old consular, who very late^ 
ly, engaged in public a common prostitute dis* 
guised like a lion ? Commodus fought in the 
*' arena like a gladiator! Do not many of you do 
the same ? Else why, to what end, have you 
bought his helmet and all his armour V* He end- 
ed this violent invective with ordering them to 
decree divine honours to Commodus, as the sol- 
diery had already done. 

This was but the prelude ; and the effects wliich 
followed w^ere answerable to it. Severus had caused 
strict search to be made after all Albinus's papers, 
and having got possession of them, had discovered 
all his friends and correspondents at Rome. Fur- 
nished with these proofs, out of sixty-four senator^, 
who Were accused of having favoured Albinus, he 
declared thirty-five innocent : but he condemned 
the other twenty-nine to suffer death, and had them 
executed without any form of process, though they 
were all men ofgreat distinction, some having been 
consuls, and others pr&tors. Dion Cassius names 
two of them, Sulpicianus father-in-law to Pertina^i, 
and Erucius Clarus,, This last was a man of great 

merit : 
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merft : and Severus, partly.out of a malicious hope 
of tarnishing a character which provoked his envy, 
and partly to authorise his violences by the sanc- 
tion of a name universally respected, endeavour, 
ed, by promising him his life, to prevail upon him 
,to become the accuser of, and witness against, 
those who were embarked in the same cause with 
him. But he bravely chose rather to die, than act 
so vile a partf Another senator, named Julianus, 
undertook the odious task, and was in fact not 
put to death : but he was made to suffer all the 
tortures of the rack, without any regard tq his 
dignity. 

Spartian enumerates forty-one persons who now 
fell victims to Severus's revenge. Among these 
are six of the name of Pescennius, relations, with- 
.put doubt, qf Niger, since they bore the same fa- 
mily name. This observation, joined to a word * 
in Herodian, gives room to think that Severus 
completed oii this occasion his until then imper- 
fect revenge against the partizans of Niger, whose 
wife and children he likewise put to death ^,t the 
3ame time, as I before observed. 

With regard to this horrid carnage, Severus re-^,^y^ff <>f 
ceived a good lesson from his youngest son Geta,yetachiidt 
who was then but little more than eight years old, ""^^^ ^^ 
Hearing his father declare his intention of putting tS^cw- 
to death all the chief partizans of those who had«^»g«- 
disputed the empire with him, he seemed greatly 4^"^^' 
concerned. Severus, observing it, said to him, 
*' They are enemies, of whom I am going to de- 
" liver you.*' Geta then asked how many there 
might be of them. Being told, he grew still more 

Eensive, and asked, whether those unhappy men 
ad any parents or relations. He was answered 
that most of them had several. " Alas, then, cried 
** he, more people will be sorry for our victory, 

*« than 

* The text of Herodian is manifestly defective in the place 
here referred to. As amended by Henry Stephens^ it offers the 
meaninij^ I have endeavoured to express. 
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" than will partake of our joy !" Severus is said 
to have been shaken by this equally judicious and 
humane reflection. But the two praetorian pre- 
fects, Plautianus, of whom we shall soon'have oc- 
casion to make more particular mention, and Ju- 
venal, hoping'tp enrich themsblves by the spoils 
of the proscribed, exhorted him to execute his de- 
sign. Caracalla was present at this conversation, 
and, far from being of Geta's mind, proposed^ 
that even the children of their enemies should be 
put to death with their fathers. Upon which Geta, 
with a look of ihdighatioh, said to him, " You, 
** who spare the blood of none, are capable of 
*' killing your own brother.** And so in fact he 
did, as we shall hereafter see. ' ' ' '' 
Narcissus While SO liianv illustrious persons, far moreun- 

 ilia IVlll^ '' •,•»• •»' «• 

dererof' fortuuatc than guilty, were expiring under the 

Commodus hands of cruel executioners, Severus pronounced 

th^Tonr ^"^ j"st^ sentence of death. The wrestler Narcis- 

Spart.sey. sus, who had Strangled Commodus, was yet alive. 

/x^.m/, Severus's hatred of the senate, rather than zeal 

p. 838, for the memory of a detested prince, brought him 

at last to fondigii punishment. At the end of five 

years, Narcissus was, by his order, exposed to the 

lions, with this label fastened to him, " The riiur- 

^^ derer of Commodus." 

Serenisen. Whilst Severus was venting all his fury upon the 

^Jjg^e"^p° senate, he took care to pleaise the people with all 

pcopit- and sorts of gamcs and shews, arid with plentiful distri- 

feclsonhe^^*^^^^^^ ^^ provisioris and money. ' He cased the 

cTiipire, but provincial subjects of the empire of a very heavy 

frtiie"sd- by charging the exchequer with the ex- 

cjiery. pcnccbf all messengersorcouHetssentby theprinc'c 

^sZrf'srv ^^ ^^^ state ; whereas, untiJt then, they had used to 

14, & 12. be furnishecf^rfl^//^ with horses and carriages, by the 

inliabitants of the countries through which they 

passed : but it was chiefly to the soldiery that, the 

expression will not he too strong if I say, Severus 

fitiidied to pay his court : for he was exceedingly 

irtful, minded nothing but his own interest, and 

-•••.' •-'•••. * "cared 



sons. 
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cared very little for the concerns of the public. 
With this way of thinking, it is not to be wonder- 
ed at, if, to gain the al&ctions of the soldiery, he 
did not fear to enervate their discipline by giving 
them frequent largesses, increasing their pay, and 
allowing them to marry, and to wear rings of gold. 
Herodian looks upon this emperor as the first cor- 
rupter of the military discipline : in which he goes 
perhaps too far. Commodus had made a great 
progress in that work : but Severus completed it, 
and by his unmanly complaisance towards the sol- 
diery^ raised their insolence to such a height, that 
the evil became incurable. 

The chief drift of his policy was to secure his He pro- 
own fortune, and to perpetuate^the empire in his"'^'^*^ 
family. The great youth of his sons, the eldest 
of whom was only in his tenth year, made him un- 
easy. He hastened their advancement by raising 
them to honours before they had attained the age 
required by the laws. We have already seen that 
Caracalla was declared Caesar by the troops to- 
wards the end of the year of Christ 196. The 
next year, which is that I am speaking of\ Seve- spart. sev. 
rus caused that title to be confirmed to him by a **• 
decree pf the senate. He ajso began at this time 
to confer inarks of distinction upon the youngest 
^of his sons, Geta: but* we cannot say exactly 
wherein his prerogatives consisted. 

As to his relations, he only gave some of themHisindif- 
a few honorary distinctions, void of profit, and of^^^"^^**' 
no consequence to the empire. He had a brother tions. 

namedi^*;?*'^-^* 

& 10. 

* Spartiaii says, tjiat Severus gave Geta the manly robe : but 
that was not possible tlien, Geta being only eight years and 
some months^S. According to Herodian, Severus made his 
sons his associates in the empire at the time we are speaking 
of: which, at most, is true only of Caracalla, to whom the title 
of Caesar was confirmed by the senate. Our authors certainly 
intended to point at some prerogative of honour granted to Ge- 
ta ; but they have not explained themselves so clearly as one 
could yriuh. 
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named Septitnius Geta, who, forming to himself 
vast expectations when he saw Severus raised to 
the throne, came to him the moment he was ac- 
jcnowledged at Rome, and before he set out upon 
his expedition against Niger. He flattered hira^ 
self with thoughts of being either associated to 
the empire, or of having at least a considerable 

Eower with the title of Caasar. Severus sent him 
ack to his post; but what that was wef are not 
told : and it was partly to cure him of his chime- 
rical projects, and to cut off all his hopeji, that he 
created Caracalla Ccesar when he was yet so very 
young. His brother was obliged to content him^ 
self with the consulship, arid even that he was for- 
ced to stay for several years. 

His sister, who had always lived at Leptis« 
where she was born, came also to pay him 'a visit 
with a son that she had. Her provincial dialect 
and behaviour, for she could scarcely speak Latin^ 
and had nevfer seen a court, soon made the empe- 
ror her brother ashamed of her. He made her 
some presents, conferred the dignity of senator 
upon her son, and ordered them both to go back 
to their own country, 

To shew, however, that he was not devoid of na- 
tural tenderness and affection, he erected statues 
to his father, his mother, his grandfather, and his 
first wife. But this was an illustration which reflec- 
ted upon himself He did riot consult the senate 
about setting up these statues, tho* it had always 
been customary so to do. This despotic way of 
proceeding could not but displease that assembly. 
Severus made but a very short stay at Rome, if 
it be true, as M. de Tillemont thinks, that before 
the end of this very year, so full of events, he was 
in^he East, ready to make war upon the Parthians. 
This dispatch, astonishing asit is, is not absolutely 
incredible in so active a prince. It has been said, 
that his only design in this new enterprize was 
love of glory, and a desire not to signalize his va- 
lour 
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lour only in civil wars, but to illustrate his name 
by conquests over other nations. Without pre- 
tending^ to exclude this motive, which is certainly 
well suited to the character of Severus, he ought 
not to be accused of having taken up arms on this 
occasion without a lawful cause ; since the Par«^ 
thians, as we learn frqm Dion Cassius, had, while 
SeVerus was employed against Albinus, made an 
jrniption into Mesopotamia, and attacked Nisibis, 
which filled them with perpetual jealousy and a* 
larms. Besides, Barsemius. king of Atra had asf 
sisted Niger, as I said before ; and Severus ha^ 
not had time to seek satisfaction for that injury. 
These were the motives that called him back into 
the East. 

. He seems, immediately after the battle of Ly-^P«»^^ 
pns, to have sent Lastus on before him, with or- f,JJJ^ Jhe* 
ders to defend Nisibis against the Parthians. He^art^^wi' 
himself followed with his army as soon as he pos-^e^rf^ * 
sibly could; and at his approach, the enemy, Niaibifc 
struck with terror, retired from before the place. 
Severus, having delivered Nisibis^ returned into 
Syria, knd, in his passage, received the submission 
of Abgarus king of the Osrhoenians, who gave 
him his sons for hostages, and furnished him with 
a number of archers. 

His design was to push on the war against the'''^®"?^ 
Parthians vigorously the next year; and to thathetak^ 
end he took all the time necessary to prepare for ^^^J^^*!*** 
so important an expedition. He did not begin his and ctea- 
march until towards the end of the summer, stay-^®!^ 
ing on purpose for the latter season, as the most ' * * 
proper for acting in a country which was quite 
dried up and burnt. He had caused a great num. 
ber of boats to be built upon the Euphrates, and 
put on board them part of his troops, who sailed 
down the river, while the rest of his army march- 
ed along its banks. He carried with him the bro» 
ther of the king of the Parthians, whose presence 
be thought might facilitate his conquests, which 

proved 



^ 
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proved exceedingly rapid. Arriving at Babylon,! 
he found that great city abandoned. From thence 
he reached Seleucia, making his fleet, probably, 
pass through the canal called Naar-malcha^ which 

Hare. I Communicated from the Euphrates to the Tigris. 

xx^v. Seleucia was likewise given up to him by the flight 
of its inhabitants. Ctesiphon cost him a siege, 
and the loss of many men. The Parthians, ani- 
mated by the presence of tl?eir king Vologeses*, 
who had shut himself up with them, made a brave 
resistance : and the Komans, wanting provisions, 
reduced to live upon roots, and worn out with 
sickness occasioned by their bad food, began to 
be discouraged. Severus persisted : and his re- 
solution was crowned with success. The city was 
taken by storm, and delivered up to the soldiers 
to be plundered. The slaughter was prodigious; 
the booty immense, and the number of prisoners 
amounted to an hundred thousand. The king of 
the Parthians escaped, and the conquerors were 
not ^ble to pursue him. 

fOkm. Seyerus took for this conquest, which however 
he could not keep, the title of Imperator for the 
eleventh time, and that of Parthicus^ with the far- 
ther addition of the epithet Masimus. He wrote 
to the senate and Roman people, giving them a 
pompousacoount of his exploits, which he caused 
to be represented in painting, and exposed to 

omicaiia public view. ,■ . , 

declared ihis empty pageantry was not the only fruit he 
anToetii ^^^P^^ froxti his%ictory. He made it the means 
of fixing the supreme power in his family. The 
sorest way to do this, was to make his sons, whor[i 
he had carried with him purposely iu this view, 
his partners in all the hopovirs of the sovereignty. 
The example had been already set by Marcus Au- 
relius. Severus followed, and, as it generally hap-^ 
pens in the ihriitation of abuses, exceeded it. He 
did not wait^for Caracalla the age which Marcus 

Aureltus 

* Herodian calls hira Artabanes. 
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Aureliiis had waited for Ppmmodus. At tliei 
fime  of the taking of Ctesiphon, that young 
prince was but in his eleventh year : and in thq 
transports of joy with which the conquest and 
plunder of ihi capital of the Parthians filled the 
Roman soldiers, Severus easily induced therh to 
proclaim his eldest son Augustus. Geta, destined 
to the same rank ere it should be long, received 
then the title ofCmsar^ and the name of Antonio 
nus. The senate confirmed what bad been done 
by the soldiers, whom Severus rewarded with 
large donations. ' 

Want of provisions, and the inconveniencies of a Sevenw 
strange climate, forced the Romans, victorious as JJ^^^^ 
they were, to abandon Ctesiphon, and think of re- mcnia, the 
treating. They could not return by the way they |^*^K^*^^^ 
came, because the country through which they for peace 
had passed was eaten up. They therefore went up?^*^^***""** 
the Tigris, by land and by water at the same time. 

This route led them into Armenia, which they 
prepared to enter in an hostile manner. I cannot 
say for what reason. For.the king of Armenia, 
wliose name was Vologeses, which was also that 
of the king of the Parthians, had not given Seve-Fo/!^ 
rus any cause of complaint, having refrained from 
sending succours to Niger, though this last had 
iapplied to him for his assistance. Vologeses seems 
to haye been a wise prince, and a faithful imitator 
of his father Sanotruces, of whom Dion Cassius 
gives this character; that to the greatest courage 
and skill in war, he joined the strictest observance 
of justice; and that for temperance and modera- ' 
tion, he niight be compared to the n[¥)st virtuous 

among 

• For this date I follow the authority cif Spartian, and hia- 
torical probability. Another date, prior to this by several 
months, is taken from medals and in«cription8, as the time of 
Caracalla's being raised to the rank of Augustus. It matters 
tiot which of the two is most exact; the fact and its principal 
circumstances remaining still tlic same. 
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amon^ the Greeks or Romans. Vologeses, the 
son of Sanotruces, behaved, on the occasion 1 am 
speaking of, with equal vigour and prudence. 
He marched out to meet the Romans, and put 
bimself in a posture of defence: but at the same 
time, sensible of the inequality of his forces, and 
preferring pej^ce to war, he proposed a negocia- 
tion, which Severus agreed to. The Armenian 
gave a sum of iponey aind hostages, and the em- 
peror granted him peace, and even increased hia^ 
dominions by the addition of a district qf Arme- 
xiia, of which the Romans were masters* 
]pe be- Severus had now completed all his designs in 
tw^^but tl^e East, except the revenge he meditated against 
m vain, the king of Atra. We may reasonably suppose 
Dto.4[ ^" that he made a treaty with the Parthians, before 
he left their country, since we find no farther 
mention of any war with them during the whole 
course of his reign. He remained satisfied with 
the submission of the king of Armenia. The city 
of Atra, either, not expecting any favour, or proud 
of her situation which had formerly baffled all the 
etfbrts of Trajan, prepared for resistance. Seve- 
rus, on his march back from Mesopotamia into 
Syria, besieged it, but with very bad success. His 
machines of war were burnt; a great number of 
his men were killed, and many more wounded j 
and he was forced to raise the siege, though with- 
out giving, up his design of being revenged. 

Accordingly he made new preparations, amassed 
immense quantities of provisions and warlike ma- 
chines, and, in a short time, returned before Atra. 
The inhabitants defended themselves with thesame 
bravery as before. They were Arabians, as I have 
observed elsewhere, and had a numerous body of 
horse of their own nation, which scoured the coun- 
try, intercepted the convoys of the Romans, fell 
likelightninguponlheirdetachments that were sent 

out to forage, and in an instant disappeared. Those 

that 
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that were shut up in the city made brisk sallies, iit 
which they killed numbers of the besiegers. — 
They even burnt a second time all their machines^ 
except those which had been made by Periscus^ 
the engineer of Byzantium, whose life Severus 
had spared, on account of his great skill, and ' 
the services he hoped to derive from it. The be- 
sieged themselves had machines which carried to 
a great distance, and threw a number of darts at 
once, with such force as to kill a great way otf 
those they hit ; insomuch that Severus had seve- 
ral of his guards struck dead at his teet. When 
the Romans had gained ground, and approached 
near to the walls, the besieged altering their me^ 
thod of defence, became more formidable than 
before, 'They poured down upon their assailants 
great quantities of flaming bitumen, which burnt 
aiiid killed them with excessive torment. Hero- 
dian says they likewise threw upon them vessels 
of earth, filled with venomous winged insects, 
Ivhich upon the vessel's breaking, fixed upon the 
Romans, and stung them so as to disable them 
from acting. To these difficulties, add all those 
which necessarily attend a climate insufferably ho t> 
and the dangerous sicknesses occasioned thereby* 
At length, however, the activity and perseve- 
rance of the besiegers enabled them to make a 
breach, and a great piece of the wall, mined pro* 
bably underneath, fell down. The city must then 
have been taken, if the avarice of the conqueror 
had not saved it. Severus knew that it contained 
Vast riches, and particularly the treasures of the 
temple of the sun, which would become the prey 
of the soldiers, if the place waa taken by storm ; 
whereas the whole would belong to the emperor, 
if the besieged should desire to capitulate, as the 
extremity to which they were reduced made him 
hope they would. For this reason, he ordered a 
retreat to be sounded, to the great dissatisfaction 
of all his troops, who were on the point of com- 
pleting their conquest. 

His 
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. Hi§ avat4ce was disappointed. The besieged) 
' far from thinking of surrendering, built up another 
wall in the night : and When Severus wa«ted his 
jnen to renew the attack, the Europeans who wer^ 
his best troops^ refused to march. He was there- 
fore obliged to make use of Syrians, who, more 
docile^ but less resolute, were repulsied with loss 
and shame. Nor was it possible to prevail upon 
the mutineers to stir. One of the principal offi; 
cers of the army desired only five hundred and 
fifty European soldiers, with which he engaged to 
take Atra. '* Where,'' said the emperor to hira^ 
" can 1 find that number ?" Thusj says our his- 
toriauj God saved this city, by making Severus 
recal the troops which could have taken it ; and 
by afterwards putting it piit of his power to 
conquer it, when he wanted so to do^ by the dis- 
obedience of his soldiers. After twenty days of 
fruitless efforts and attacks^ he was obliged to 
raise the siege^ and for want of being able to 
make his troops obey him : a circumstance which 
does him no sort of honouri 

He comforted himself by ohe or more ex- 
peditions intro Arabia^ which proved successful* 
If we believe Herodian, he penetrated even into 
Arabia I^elix. Eutropiiis and Victor speak of a 

fmn. ^tfv.part ot Arabia reduced by him4nto a province. In 

^ri. 17. truth, it does not appear that he added much to 
the conquests Trajan had before made in that 
country. 

Severus^s exploits in the east tnay then be re- 
duced to his traversing a vast extent of country 
with immenise labour and experice, his failing in 
a great enterprizCj and his not making brie solid 
or lasting conquest. The advantage that accrued 
to the Romans was> their strengthening them- 
selves in the possession of their former acquisi- 
tions in those countriesjtind their establishing in 
them a tranquillity which was not interrupted for 
many years. 

creeu"'t' Severus waSindeedintitled tpashare oftiiisglory. 

^^da^he", J3ut he disgraccditby hig cruelties both tow^rd^i the 

unfor- 
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unfbrtuaate remains of Niger's party, and even to-^»*^»<^ 
wards his own friends and officers. Spartian as-paSy^Ld 
cribes these endless proceedings against enemies ^^entd- 
now incapable of doing hurt, to the avarice of Plau- ^^ 
tianus. According to Herodian, an4 probably ac**""^**- 
cording to truth, the emperor was not less greedy ifT*^^ 
than his praetorian prefect,aBd reserved for himself 
the greatest-^part of the forfeitures. The sweets of 
this bloody booty, joined to his eternal mistrusts, 
rendered him cruel, as I said before, even to those 
who had always been attached to his fortune^ To 
be thought worthy of the empire was as dangerous 
as to aspire to it. Some were accilsed of conspi- 
racies ; others of consulting astrologers about the 
emperor*s life ; and only to say that his children 
were young, was (construed into a doubt whether 
they would succeed him, and was punished with 
death. Dion Cassius mentions particularly twoiM 
officers of great distinction, who were inhumanly 
Sacrificed to the suspicious temper of this prince. 
One of them was a tribune of the praetorian co- 
horts. His name, Julius Crispus. Wearied out 
by^ a tedious and painful war in a climate whose 
Jieat ^as insupportable, he chanced one day to 
apply to the situation he was then in, these linei 
of Virgil * : , 

We^ but the slaves who mount jou to the throne : 
A t^ase ignoble crowds without a name> 
Unwqpt, unworthy of a fun'ral name : 
By duty bound to forfeit each his life. 
That TuniUs may possess a royal wife; 

This complaint was looked upon as seditious, tt 
tost the tribune his life, and his place was given 
to a common soldier who informed against him. 

LaetUd 

* Scilicet, ut Turho contingat regia conjux. 
Nos, animse yiles, inhumata infletaque turba/ 
fiternamur campis. Virg. Mn, XT. 37 h 
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. LsBtus had too much merit not to excite the jea- 
lousy of a suspicious prince. He was a warrior 
and a statesman, beloved by the soldiers, who had 
more than once declared, that they would not 
march, unless he was at their head. This may 
reasonably enough give room to doubt his fidelity 
and the uprightness of his intentions, already &ius« 
pected, as 1 before said, at the battle of Lyons. 
JBut nothing was proved sigainst him, and it was 
an extremely odious thing to put to death an old 
friend, whose services had both raised Severus to 
the empire, and maintained him in it^ and who 
had distinguished himself equally in the civil and 
the foreign wars. The emperor took on this oc^ 
easion a resolution suited to his close and artful 
temper. He caused Lsetus to be killed in an in- 
surrection of the soldiers, and imputed his deadi 
to them, as if he had not had any concern in it. 
He was longer absent from Rome than he need* 
, ed to have been for the affairs which first called 
him from thence. He did not return thither nn- 
til the year of Christ 205. Consequently he was 
gone six years. The first two or three of these 
years were employed in the wars I have spoken of 
In the remaining interval, I find fewer memorable 
events. 
'^^^^^ He made some war, but of no great importance, 
f^Bo^l against the Jews, either because they had attempt- 
^•uMttheed to revolt, or that he wanted to pick a quarrel 
jfy^Xsev. with them for their late attachment to Niger, 
i«, 17, 14. though he had since declared that he forgave them 
that fault. Caracalla seems to have had the title 
of commander in this expedition : for we find it 
was to him that the senate decreed a triumph over 
the Jews. Severus made several regulations in 
Palestine, and forbid, under severe penalties, those 
who were not born Jews to embrace their religion. 
Carawlia fje gave his eldest son the manly robe at Antioch, 
^"^ ' before be had completed his fourteenth year ; iind 

. made 
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made him his colleague in the consulship, in the 
year of Christ 202* 

This same year he published an edict against "^"^^ 
the Christians, which gave rise to the fifth gene-p^cutbn 
ral persecution. In the beginning of his reign he^*^. 
had been pretty favourable to them, from a motive rukm. 
of personal gratitude towards a Christian named 
Froculus Torpacio, who had cured him of a dan* 
gerous ipickness, and to whom, in return for that 
service, he allotted an appartment in his palace. 
He was so far from hating those who professed 
th6 religion of Jesus Christ, that he gave his eldest 
son Caracalla a Christian nurse. A mistaken po- 
licy made him alter his conduct. The Christians, 
under favour of the peace they enjoyed whilst 
Commodus reigned, had multiplied exceedingly.. 
Their distinguished virtue, and the miracles which 
God wrought by them, drew over to them an in« 
finite number of prosely tes.^ ** We fill,** said Ter* 
tuUian to the Pagans at the very time we are now 
speaking of, " your cities, your towns, your se- 
f' nate, and your armies. We leave you only your 
** temples and your theatres." The prodigious in- 
crease of Christianity plainly threatened with ap- 
proaching ruin the religion of the state ; and this 
was certainly what induced Severus, first to let 
the magistrates make war upon the Christians for 
some years, by virtue of the ancient laws, and af* 
terwards to authorize by an edict their persecution 
of tt^em, which lasted until the end of his reign, and 
crowned with glory a great number of martyrs, the 
most illustrious of whom were St Irenoeus of Lyons, 
Leonidas the father of Origen and the virgin Po- 
tamiana at Alexandria, St Speratus and the mar- 
tyrs Scillitanus in Africa. The Christian religion 
had an excellent defender in the person of Tertul- 
lian, whose apology is so well known, and so just- 
ly admired. To it we may also add, the elegant 
and pious work composed about the same time, 
and with the same views, by Minucius Felix. 

Vol. VIII. I Severus, 
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*te E^^' Severus, having entirely pacified the east, pass- 
%io!f^ ed into Egypt, where, upon his arrival, he paid 
^rt. IT, honours to the memory and ashes of Pompey. He 
geeras not to have had any other motive in this 
journey, than a desire to see, aftd know by his own 
observations, that famous country. He was na- 
turally very inquisitive, and desirous to examine 
andknow as thoroughly as was possible every thing 
that concerned the sciences, divine or human. 
Accordingly, he was not satisfied with seeing 
Memphis the ancient capital of the kings of Egypt^ 
the statue of Memnon, the Pyramids," and the La- 
byrinths ; but he entered into the sanctuary of the 
most famous temples, and made the Egyptians 
shew him the sacre4 books that were kept in theiri 
with a religious reverence : then, instigated by 
that envious and tyrannical spirit which never leit 
him, he carried away those books, that none but 
himself might afterwards know what was contain-^ 
ed in them. The same tnotive made him shut up 
the tomb of Alexander the Great, that no one 
might ever enter it after him. " '■'''' ' - '^ '* 
• The journey to Egypt <3elighted him much. 
The singularity of the climate and of the animals^ 
it produces, the wonders of nature a^nd of art, th6 
worship of the god Serapis, and many other ex- 
traordinary things, gratined his curiosity, and he 
remembered them with pleasure as long as he liv- 
ied. To this may perhaps be ascribed his readi- 
ness to soften the yoke of the Egyptians. They 
Were governed despotically, in consequence of 
Augustus's institution, by a prefect who held the 
place of their ancient kings. Severus granted the 
Alexandrians a council, the members of which had 
the title and privileges of senators, and assisted in 
the administration of public affairs. 
He returns jjg returned to Rome in the year of Christ 203, 
A. H. 954:as I observed before, pursuing his rout by land 
Tiiiem,^ through Syria, Cilicia, Asia Minor, Thrace, Moe- 
^part sev. ^.^^ ^^^ Panuouia. We cannot say whether he tri- 
umphed 
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umphed upon his arrival at the capital. Spartian 
says a triumph was decreed him by the senate, but 
that he would not accept of it, being too much 
afflicted with the gout, to be able to undergo the 
fatigue of that ceremoiiy. The same writer adds, 
that Severus gave his son leave to triumph over 
the Jews : which is hardly probable, if he himselt 
did not' triumph over the Parthians. We may sup- 
pose that Severus made his entry into Rome with 
very great pomp and magnificence, but with some- 
what less solemnity than if he had entered it in 
triumph. In lieu of the triumph,, the senate de^^artt. 
creed him a triumphal arch, which subsists to this fj^JI^*' 
day, and of which the inscription informs us, that 
it was erected in the eleventh year of the tribuni- 
tian power of Severus, that is to say, some time 
between the second of June of^the year of Christ 
208, and the same day of the year 204. 

This same year he gave games and shews ofG»»e. «.d 
every kind, accompanied with immense largesses. ^T^ 
Three motives concurred to heighten the magni- lxxvi, 
ficence of these rejoicings. Severus celebrated his * -^"^^ 
victories over the. orientals, his return to Rome, 
and th^ tenth year of his reign ; and therefore 
thought he could not bestow too much pomp and 
splendour on those three united objects. He dis- 
tributed to each citizen, and to every praetorian 
soldier, as many pieces of gold as he had reigned 
years, and the whole sum amounted to fifty mil- 
lions of drachmas * : an immoderate expence, up- 
on which he prided himself greatly, as having sur- 
passed in that respect all who had preceded him. 
What he said was true : but was it a thing to boast 
of? Are these enormous largesses, by which each 
individual is so little benefited, and which exhaust 
the public finances, consistent with the maxims of 
a wise government ? They suited indeed the in- 

2 terested 

* Considerably above a million of our money. 
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terested policy of Severus, because they attache^ 
a Dumber of creatures to him and his family. 

In the shews that were given to the people, 
sixty bears which had been taught to wrestle^ eh* 
gaged one another upon the giving of a signal to 
which they bad been used. In the middle of the 
amphitheatre was built a large vessel, like a ship 
of war, which contained four hundred wild beasts. 
This vessel, opening at once, let out bears, lions, 
panthers, ostriches, wild asses, and buffalos^ to 
which were added three hundred domestic ani* 
mals : and all these creatures, to the number of 
seven hundred, were killed for the diversion of the 
multitude, an hundred each day of the seven that 
the festival lasted. ' Dion Cassius tnentions also 
an elephant, and an Indian monster which the 
ancients tailed Corocotta^ said to be got upon a 
bitch by a wolf, or upon a lioness by a tiger; ' 
Txxr ^ remarkable, but very indecent singularity in 
these games, was, that women appeared upon the 
stage, and fought as gladiators. This licentious- 
ness, not quite unprecedented indeed, but neither 
ofte% practised, nor ever approved of, produced 
numbers of bitter sarcasms against several ladies 
of the first quality, though, in fact, they had no 
share in it. The magistrates were sensible how 
wrong it was, and accordingly published an ordi- 
nance, by which women were forbid all such bat- 
tles, so unbecoming the weakness and modesty of 
their sex. 
^aracaiu All this year was spent in rejoicings. Severus 
the"(iauffh- S^ve the manly robe to his second son Geta Caesar, 
terofpiau-and married his eldest, Caracalla, to the daughter 

Spartsev^^^^^^^^^^^^9 his praetoriau prefect, an insolent 
1*. favourite, whose abuse of his too great power 

brought him to an untimely end. His history 
may not be improperly placed here, 
History of The beginning of this man, who had afterwards 
and fall of the*whole powcr of the empirein his hand, was very 
^Jautianus. obscure. Hc was an African, born of mean pa- 
rentage. 
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rentage, aiid poor. In his youth, he was turbu- ^^' ^ 
knt and riotous, and, for a sedition and several lxxv'i^ 
acts of violencehe had been guilty of, was banished ^^rod. in, 
by Pertinax *, then proconsul of Africa. In th\%lZ*' ^' 
distressed situation, he found a resource in the 
friehddhipof Severus,towhom he {Attached himself. 
He Was nis countryman^ and, some say, his rela- 
tion. Others add, that it was by an infamous 
crime that he gained his good graces: aiid indeed 
it must be owned, that Severus's being so blindly 
partial to him as he was to the very last, gives 
great room for that suspicion. As Severus's power 
increased^ he increased Plautianus's fortune, and 
when he was ioiade emperor, he appointed him 
praetorian prefect. He seems even to have held 
that office alone, at least during the last years (hat 
he enjoyed it. 

In that high post, the power of wl^ich was ex- 
tremely great, he displayed all his vice^, beginning 
^ith avarice. Every thing excited his cupidity, all 
tirays of gaining were alike to him, whether by ex- 
torting presents, by rapines, or by confiscationsk 
We have seen that history imputes to him a share 
in the murders so frequently ordered by Seyrus^ 
iand the minister's view in the bloody counsels h6 
gave was to enrich himself with the spoils of those 
he caused to be condemned* There was not in the 
-whole empire a people or city which he did not 
plunder, unless they paid him atribute; and richer 
and more magnificent presents were sent to him, 
than to the emperor. Even the things consecrat- 
ed to religion did not escape his rapacious hand. 

His pride and insolence were as great as his ava^ 
rice. He exacted every kind of honour and re- 
spect; not excepting even those that were particu- 
larly reserved to the sovereign : nor is it easy to 

conceive 

* In tiic fragment of Dion Cassius (ap. Val. p. 737) from 
whence I take this circumstance, the person condemned by Per-* 
tinax is caUed Fvlviu9, PUutianUfi's name being Fulvius Plan- 
OanuSi, 
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conceive how Severus, so mistrustful, so suspi^ 
cious, so jealous of his rights, and so terrible in nis> 
anger, could bear every thingtbis favourite thought 
fit to do. • More statues, and larger, were erected 
to him, than to the emperor and his sons ; and 
that, not only in the cities of the provinces, but 
even in the capital ; and as often by a decree of 
the senate, as through the flattery and at the ex- 
pence of private persons. The senators and sol- 
diers swore by the fortune of Plautianus, and pub- 
lic vows were made every where for his safety. 

Intoxicated by his prosperity he thought all 
things lawful to him, and exercised a. tyranny 
scarcely to be credited. One could not, for exam- 
pi e^ imagine, were it not for the testimony of Dion 
Caasius a contemporary writer, that a minister 
should dare to make an hundred eunuchs of all 
ages, to wait upon his daughter : I say of all ages, 
children, youths, young men, married men, and 
fathers of families. It is true, this shocking secret 
was confined to his own house whilst he lived : the 
public was not informed of it until after his death. 

Plautianus^ to his other vices added the most 
excqjpive debauchery of every kind. He loaded 
his stomach with such quantities of wine and meat^ 
that, not being able to perform the office of diges- 
tion, he had accustomed himself^ like another Vi- 
tellius, to ease it by vomiting; Though given to 
, the most shameful excesses^ and«even to those that 
^re most repugnant to nature, he was not the less 
jealous, but kept his wife a close prisoner, never 
suffering her to see or be seen by any person what^. 
ever, not excepting even the emperor and the 
empress. 

Thus detestable was flie man in whotn Severus 
had placed all his confidence, or rather whom he 
had suflPered to become his master : for he treated 
him, not with marks of kindness, but with a de* 
ference that amounted even to submission ; inso- 
much that, to see them, one would have thought 

Severus 
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gSev^rus the minister, and Plautianus the emperon 
When they travelled together, the praetorian pre- 
fect had the best lodgings : his table was better 
served than that of his master^ and if Severus want** 
ed any nicer dish; than usual, he sent to Plautia- 
nus for it In a fit of sickness which this minister 
had at Tyanae, the emperor going to visit him, the 
soldiers that^ guarded Plautianus's door stopped 
his attendants, and he went in alone. Wanting 
one day to ji^dge a particular cause^ he ordered 
the proper officers of the court to bring it on : " I 
" cannot,** answered the other, " unless I have 
" Plautianus's order." The empress Julia, loose 
enough indeed in her morals, but endowed with 
great sense and spirit, bore impatiently the pride 
of this audacious minister. Plautianus, instead of 
keeping measures with her, declared opein war 
against her. He did all he could to make the em-^ 

J)eror dislike her : he caused informations to be 
odged against her : several ladies of great dis- 
tinction, who were her friends, were put to the 
rack; and she had no way left to enjoy a littlp 
quiet, but by applying herself to the study of phi* 
losophy, passing her time in the company q£ men 
of learning, without meddling with any sort of 
business. 

There was howeve.jr a short time during which 
Severus was less fond of his minister, or rather, 
during which Plautianus fell into actual disgrace* 
The emperor, opening hisj^yes for a few moments, 
was offended at the multitude of statues erected to 
the praetorian prefect, and ordered some of them 
to be taken down and melted* Plautianus was 
even declared a public enemy, if we believe Spar- 
tian. At this signal, an universal hatred, until 
then curbed in by fear, broke out against him. The 
Roman magistrates in the provinces, the cities, 
and people, every where pulled down his statues. 
They soon had cause to repent it. Plautianus re- 
turned into favour, regained his ascendant over the 

emperor, 
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emperor, and made all who had shewn themselves 
his enemies feel his vengeance. Dion Cassius 
mentions in particular Racins Constans, proprae- 
tor of Sardinia, a man of merit, who was prosecut- 
ed for having thrown down the statues of Plautia- 
nus in his province. The accuser had the impu- 
dence to say in the course of his pleading, that 
they would sooner see the heavens fall, than Se- 
verus do the least hurt to Plautianus : and the em- 
peror, who was present, confirmed and repeated 
this fine speech. Yet a year did not pass before 
this so positive declaration was most effectually 
set' aside. But at the time of making it Severus 
thought what he said i and after his reconciliation 
to his minister, he heaped upon him greater fa^- 
vours than ever. 
Bio. I He appointed him consul, and, which was with- 

f.^ti. ^"^ example, gave him leave to reckon the fcon- 
sular ornaments which had been decreed him for- 
merly for a first consulship : so that though now 
consul in reality only for the first time, Plautianus 
stiled himself consul for the second time. With 
this supreme office Severus permitted him to keep 
the s%>rd of praetorian prelect, which ought not 
properly to be worn by any but a Roman knight. 
He seemed almost to desire that he should be his 
successor, and in one of his letters he said ; ** I 
" love Plautianus so much, that I wish I may die 
*' before hira.^' As a proof of these sentiments, he 
married his eldest son Caracalla, who had now 
been Augustus some years, to the daughter of this 
favourite. But this high honour, which brought 
the empire into the family of Plautianus, proved 
the cause of its ruin. 

The riches which Plautilla received on this occa- 
sion from her father, in jewels, ornaments, and e- 
quipages, would have been sufficientj says our hi- 
storian, for the dower of fifty empresses. The glit- 
tering shew was exposed to the view of the whole 
dty, and carried a-cross the forum to the palace# 
The nuptials were celebrated with the utmost mag- 
nificence 
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nificence. The emperor gave an entertainment 16 
the whole senate ; and not only his table was serv- 
ed in the most splendid manner, but undressed 
victuals, and living animals were given to each of 
the guests to carry home to their own houses. 
• These pompous festivals and great rejoicings 
were soon changed into mourning for Plautianus 
and his daughter. Caracalla hated the praetorian 
prefect, as much as his father loved him. He could 
not bear the tyrannical power of that minister; 
his haughty airs, and the pomp of his equipages, 
finer than those of the emperor ; the badges of 
incompatible dignities, of senator and of praeto- 
rian prefect, united in him ; and lastly, the arro- 
gance with which Plautianus marched in Rome, 
preceded by numbers of slaves who stopped all 
passengers and carriages that might obstruct his 
way, and ordered every one not to look the mi- 
nister in the face, but to keep their eyes fixe(C 
upon the ground whilst he passed by. We may 
easily conceive how much these insolent airs must 
incense a young prince, hot and impetuous, like 
Caracalla. From detesting the father, he soon 
proceeded to hate the daughter, whom h# had 
married against his inclination. Far from treat- 
ing her as his wife, he neither admitted her to his 
table nor to his bed ; but always expressed the ut- 
most contempt and aversion for her, and publicly 
declared, that if he should ever reign, the first use 
he would make of his power should be to order 
the death of the father and the daughter. 

Plautianus was sensible of the danger : but how 
far that fear might carry him, and whether, in con- 
sequence thereof, he formed any design against the 
life of the emperor and of his sons, does not seem 
to me possible to determine. Herodian, who ac- 
cuses him of it, fills his account with circumstances 
altogether improbable, and adopts for truth an im- 
posture invented by Caracalla. Dion Cassius does 
not explain himself clearly, but gives us suflSciently 

to 
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io]understand that Plautianus conceived hopes and 
desires cpntrary to his duty^ without saying ck- 
presslv what they were. AH we know by him is, 
that Plautianus hia.d always in the palace spies, who 
gave him an account of every word and action of 
the emperor, and that whatever he said or did 
iiimself remained a profound secret : a conduct 
undoubtedly suspicious in a minister,, though it 
be not aii absolute proof of actual guilt. Let us 
theii remain uncertain as to this point, and con- 
tent ourselves with what Dion says. 

Plautianus, at the height of fortune, always 
trembled and looked pale ; which our historian 
ascribes, partly to His excessive debaucheries 
which ruined his health, and partly to the fears and 
desires which agitated his mind. His uneasiness 
was so visible, that the mob, taking particular no- 
tice of it, cried out to him ope day m the circus, 
'' What do you tremble at ? Why do you look 
" pale ? You are richer tHan all; three put toge- 
** ther :^\ meaning Severus and his two sons. But 
though Plautiatius could not conceal the anxiety 
that tormented him, he was not the less arrogant 
and l^tughty. To the menaces of Caracalla he 
opposed pride, treating that young prince with 
great rigour, setting spies to watch and bring him 
an account of all he did, and wearying him out 
with perpetual reprimands. At the same time he 
took no care tb put a stop to the just causes of com- 
plaint which the scandalous conduct of Plautilla 
gave him. Blinded by his confidence in Severus's 
iriendship, he thought he might dare to do any 
thing with impunity : and it is true that Caracalla 
would never have been able to pull him down, 
had not the charm which bewitched his father to 
that minister been bsoken at last. 

^ No one dared to open his mouth against Plau* 
tianus. The approach of death first gave that cou- 
rage to the emperor's brother Septimius (jeta, who, 
in his last moments, when he no longer feared the 

prastoriao 
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prs&torian prefect, whom he hated, entirely un* 
masked him in an interview with Severus. Dion 
Cassius does not give us the particulars df their 
conversation : but Severus was so struck with it^ 
that from that very moment he had no longer the 
same regard for Plautianus, and greatly diminish-^ 
ed his power. Nothing could be more favourable 
to the designs of Caracalla, who immediately seiz* 
ed the opportunity to satisfy his revenge. 

In concert with Evodius, a freed-man, who had 
been his preceptor, he engaged three centurions, 
one of whom was called Saturninus, to go and de- 
clare to Severus^ that Plautianus had charged them 
and seven more of their comrades to kill the em- 
peror and his eldest son that moment, and that he 
had given them the order in writing. This infor- 
mation was given just as the princes were coming 
from a play that had been acted in the palace, and 
were sitting down to supper : all circumstances 
which shewed the absurdity of the accusation. 
]Por, as Dion CaSsius justly observes, if Plautianus 
had intended to commit^ such a deed, he would 
not have cbosien either Rome or the palace for 
the scene of action ; nor for the time, that in 
which the emperdr was surrounded by his whole 
court ; nor for the actors, ten centurions at once. 
But above all, who ever heard of giving a written 
order in Such a case as this ? Yet Severus did not 
reject the information : and what made him the 
more ready to give credit to it, was a superstitious 
regard to a dream he had the night before, in 
which he thought he saw Albinus alive, and go^ 
jng to stab him. 

Plautianils was immediately sent for, and, not 
suspecting any thing, came with such haste that his 
mules stumbled and fell down in the court of the 
palace : a circumstance which Dion Cassius takes 
notice of as an omen of his impending fate. Plau- 
tianus was surprised to see his intendants stop- 
ped at the entrance of the palace, and himself only 

suffered 
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suffered to go in. He then began to mistrust thai 
all was not right : but it was too late to go back^ 
and he appeared before the emperor and his son. 
Severus, with great mildness, said to him : *' How 
" have you been able to forget my kindnesses 
" towards you, so far as to want to take ^way our 
" lives ?** Plautianus, surprised at these words, 
began to justify himself, and Severus listened to 
him. But Caracalla, flying into a fury very un- 
becoming his rank, fell upon the praetorian pre- 
fect, snatched away his swordj struck him with his 
fist, and was going to kill him with his own hand^ 
if his father had not prevented it. The young 
prince thereupon ordered a soldier who was near 
him to kill Plautianus : which was accordingly 
done in the presence of Severus, who certainly 
acted a very odd part on this occasion^ It may 
perhaps not be easy to say whi<!h was most sur^ 
prising, the audacious boldness of the son^ or the 
strange inactivity of the fathen 
• Such was the tragical end of I^aiitianus, who^ 
as he resembled Sejanus in his enormous power^ 
probably imitated him likewise in his rash and am- 
bitious views, and like him dug the pit in which 
he perished. His body was thrown 'out of the 
palace windows into the street : but Severus or* 
dered it to be taken up and decently interred^ 

He still retained a degree of fondness for this Un^ 
happy minister even after his death. In the senate^ 
he did not inveigh against his memory ; but be- 
wailed the unhappy lot of mankind, who are gid- 
died by too much prosperity ; and blamed himself 
for having raised his favourite too high. However, 
that the senators might know what had occasioned 
this great event, he ordered in the informers, who 
repeated what they had told him concerning Plau* 
tianus's oriminal designs. The senate did dot fail 
to suppose that their account was exactly true. Re- 
wards were decreed toSaturninus and Evodius, and 
« motioD was made to insert in the decree a pane* 

gyric 
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gyric of this last But Severus opposed it, sajring, 
tiiat it did not become the dignity of the most au- 
gust assembly in the world, to condescend to take 
so much notice of a freed-man. Some former em- 
perors were not so attentive to what was or was not 
becoming in this respect : witness the abject flat- 
tery which the senate lavished upon Pallas. 

The ruin of Plautianus was necessarily followed 
by that of his family* . History does not mention 
his wife : but his son Plautus and his daughter 
Plautilla were banished to the island of Lipari, 
where they languished in misery and perpetual 
alarms^ until Caracalla, become emperor, ordered 
them to be killed. 

Plautianus's friends also shared his disgrace. Se- 
yeral of them were in danger, and some perished. 
Dion Cassius names two of them. Csecilius Agri- 
cola, a determined flatterer, and one of the most 
vicious and worst of men, being condemned, shut 
himself up in bis house, made himself drunk with 
the richest wine he had, then furiously broke the 
vessel he had drank out of, which cost him two 
hundred thousand sesterces*,and ordered hisveins*i<Joi«# 
to be opened. Casranus had better luck. He was^^^^^ 
guit for a banishment of seven years, at the end 
of which returning into favour, he was the first 
Egyptian that was made a senator ; and by a se- 
cond not less remarkable indulgence, he obtained 
the consulship without having gone through any 
of the inferior offices. 

It seems probable enough that Plautianus was raiem. 
killed towards the beginning of the year of Christ ^f»-«<^ 
205, perhaps on the twenty-second of January, at a," e. 966. 
which time Caracalla was pretty far advanced in . 
his seventeenth year, and had been Augustus be- 
tween six and seven years. This young prince, 
by ordering the death of a man of such conse- 
quence under the very eyes of his father, daring, 
ly assumed an authority which Severus was never 
able to check, and which must have made him 

repent 
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repent his having been in such a hurry to raise hU 
son to dignity and power. 
Implacable Another thing which gave him great uneasiness 
hatred be- ^g^g the perpctual discord that divided his family, 
two bro- and the violent hatred which his two sons bore 
^^, each other. Their age was not very different, the 
f^xh. eldest being but a year and some months older 
?n^^ *• than his brother. They had the same taste, or 
rather the same madness, for pleasure: and though 
their father had taken care to give them a good 
education, yet, when they came to that time of 
life when the passions begin to act,' the' luxuries 
of Rome, the seducing sweets of fortun(B,>nd the 
interested counsels of flatterers, stifled in tbeih all 
the principles of virtue which their prece^tdrs 
had endeavoured to instili ntq them. Shews, cha- 
riot races, dances, had, in their ey^s, charms to 
which they give themselves up without any re- 
gard to what was due to their rank. However, 
Jlautianus, whilst he lived, kejit them within 
some bounds by the authority he had assumed 
over them. Delivered from aft constraint by his 
death, there was not any one excess of vice but 
the two young princes plunged headlong into it. 
Neither the honour of women, nor the law of na- 
ture was respected by them. Their usual compa- 
nions were men of the most infamous characters, 
gladiators, and chariot-drivers. To supply their 
mad experices, they had recourse to extortion and 
rapines : and the feeble efforts which Severus 
made to put a stop to this corruption, were en- 
tirely fruitless. 
The greatest misfortune of all was theimplacable 
. hatred between the two brothers# We are not told 
when it began: but it seems to have been of almost 
equal date with their lives. Even in the childish 
plays of their infancy, their jealous rivalship broke 
out upon every occasion. Whether they set quails 
or cocks to fighting, or made young wrestlers 
engage, the desire of conquest fii'ed them with 

anger. 
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anger. In the circus, they patronized contrary 
factions ; and in a race which they had together, 
driving their own chariots drawn by little horses, 
they contended with such warmth, that Caracalla^ 
thinking of nothing but how he might outstrip his 
brother, and forgetting his own safety, fell from 
his seat, and broke his leg. This irrecohcileable 
antipathy increased with their years, and extend- 
ed to all their actions. What pleased the one, 
displeased the other. Whoever had one of them 
for his friend, was sure to find a bitter enemy in 
the other. Tale-bearing sycophants and flatter- 
iers envenomed the wound on both sides, and en- 
tering into the passion of him they served, studied 
how they might exasperate the other. 
' Blameable as both the young princes were, a dif^Spart ca. 
ference was however observed in favour of Geta,^^^*^ 
He was milder and more tractable. Caracalla, on & 5. 
the contrary, more haughty, and even savage, 
gave room to fear his running into greater ex- 
tremes. It has been said, that in their early in- 
fancy they shewed ^uite different inclinations J 
good nature distinguishing the eldest, and the 
other seeming rougher and less tender-hearted. 
But this I can hardly believe upon the bare au- 
thority of Spartian. * The love of contrasts may 
easily have itiisled the authors of this remarkT. 

Severus was sensible of the danger of this divuHered. 
Bion between his children ; but as weak a father as 
he was a stern and terrible prince, he contented 
himself with only reproving them for it. He quot- 
ed to them many examples, both from history and 
fable, of the fatal effects of discord among bro- 
thers ; and said to them : ** My coffeVs, you see, 
" are full : and therefore you will have wherewith 
" to attach the soldiery to you. I have increased 
" the strength of the praetorian guards to four 

times what I found it, and you have at the gates 
" of the city an army that secures your safety. 
** You have nothing to fear from without. But if 

*' <« a 
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^^ a war should happen within, all m j precaution^ 
^^ will be useless, and you will draw down upon 
'* yourselves inevitable ruin.** All these speeches 
made no impression upon the young princes. Se- 
verus went even so far as to punish the flatterers 
who corrupted their minds by their wicked coun- 
sels. But the remedy came too late. He should, 
by a steady conduct, from the very first have ac- 
customed his children to respect in him the autho- 
rity of a father : whereas the premature honours 
by which he had equalled them to himself in point 
of rank, gave them an audaciousnesis it was no 
^eta de- longer in his power to checks I say he had made 
^^^Z**' them both his equals. For Geta was declared Ati- 
TiUem.9€v.gustus^ as wcU as his brother, and invested with the 
2iL |!*^^. tribunitian power, in the year of Christ 208. ' 
w*^ Under these ciicumstances Severus was glad to 

hear that some disturbances had broken out in Bri- 
tain, which required his presence. He resolved 
to go thither, and to carry with him his sons, in 
order to remove them from the pleasures of Rome, 
and to accustom them to military exercises, in 
hopes that occupation might help to get the'bet- 
ter of the fatal animosity which was nourished by 
idleness. But before 1 give an account of this 
expedition of Severus, in which he ended his life, 
it will be right to mention such facts as have not 
yet been noticed, and which happened between 
the year 203, when he returned to Rome^ and the 
year 208, when he set out for Britain. 
Sectiiar Scvcrus Celebrated the secular games in the 
5?™^: ,. year 204 of Christ, 955 of Rome, fifty-seven years 
Nauc, 15. alter those or litus Antonmus. 
Two pre. He appointed two successors to Flautianus, and, 
^ctoT^*^^ according to the custom which had generally ob^ 
titroi. taincd, divided the oiSce of prefect of the praeto- 
rium between two colleagues, having experienced 
the danger of trusting so great a power to one man. 
^^^o^' The illustrious blood which he continued to shed 
▼crus. " after the death of Plautianus,shews the injustice of 

imputing 
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imputing to the counsels of this minister the 
cruelties SeTertis had comnlitted before. Thc^^'^*^* 
truth id^ that he was cruel by nature. Mere jokes, 
a silence of disapprobsttidn, or a flourish of rhe* 
toric inteiided only to sheUr the genius of the ora« 
tor, often seemed to him crimes that deserved 
death. He made the senate in particular groaa 
beneath a cruel tyranny : and he sacrificed to un^ 
necessary precautions for his safety^ HI that were 
so unfortunate as to give him the slightest um- 



Quintillus PlautianuS) a senator respectable fot^>*^ 
his nobility^ and venerable for his age^ lived re-* 
tired in the country^ without ambition or med-^ 
dUr^g with public affairs : but even this could not - 
screen him from the upjust suspicions of Severus.. 
He. was accused, without doubt.of having aspired 
to the empire, and condemned to die* He seema 
to have received his sentence with great compo^ 
sttre of mind t for. Ordering the linens and other 
things which he had prepared long before for his 
burial to be brought him, and finding them growa 
rotten through age, *^ Ah ! said he, we have tar«i 
^ ried a great while indeed." However, he was 
very sensible of the injustice he suffered t and his 
fate, pretty much like that of Servianus under A- 
drian^ suggested to him a similar wish. He pray- 
ed to the gods^ that Severus might wish for death, 
and not be able to find it. His request, says our 
historian, was granted. 

The catastrophe of Apronianus and of Baebius 
Marcellinus was still more extraordinary, and 
would seem almost incredible, if the fact was not 
attested by Dion Cassius, who was himself an 
eye-witness of what he relates. Apronianus, then 
proconsul of Asia, was charged with high-treason, 
because hh nurse had formerly dreamed that the 
child she suckled would be emperor : to which 
was added, that, in consequence of this dream, he 
had consulted fortune-tellers and -oiFered magical 

You Vllh K sacrifices. 
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sacrifices. He was condemned, though absent;^ 
and without being heard* But that was not all. 

When the informations were laid before the se- 
nate^ it was found by them^ that a witness who 
had been interrogated concerning this criminal 
dream, being asked who had related it, and who 
had heard it told, answered, that a bald-headed 
senator was present. Nothing can be more ex- 
pressive of the excess to which tyranny was then 
carried, than the consternation into which the 
reading of this deposition threw the whole senate. 

' As the name of the senator w^s not mentioned, 
we all trembled, says Dion Cassius, as well those 
among us who were bald, as those who bad. not 
much hair, and even those who had. I confess, 
adds he, that I could not help putting my hand 
up to my head, tQ feel whether I had still got my 
hair, and 1 observed that several others did the 
same. A circumstance which was read afterwards, 
reduced the danger to a smaller number of per«. 
sons. It was said, that the bald senator wore at 
that time the robe prcctea:ta. The eyes of all were 
then fixed upon Baebius Marcellinus, who was very 
bald, and who had borne the office of curule edile 
at the time mentioned by the evidence. Marcel- 
linus rose up, and said : '^ If the witness saw me, 
^* doubtless he will know me again." The witness 
was then brought in, and remained a long while 
looking about him and viewing all the senators, 
without fixing upon any one. . At last one of the 
company wickedly pointed out to him Marcelli- 
nus, and the witness thereupon said he remem^ 
bered him to be the man. Immediately, without 
any farther examination, or formality, Marcelli- 
nus was seized, and dragged to the place of exe-' 
cution. He inet by the way. four children whick 
he had, and, embracing them, pitied their hard 
fate, that they were born to see such unhappy 
times. He was afterwards executed, his head be*^ 

_ ing cut off, even before Severus was informed of 
hi% condemnation. 

The 
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The senator who was the cause of the death oP^^*"^ 
Marcellinus, did not remain unpunished. His^^lLiiut 
name was Pollenius Sebennus. He had a maIi-^iE'«^^ 
cious temper, and a wicked tongue ; was zealoud 
to serve his friends^ but still more 6ager to revenge 
himself on those he hated. Not even the empe^ 
ror escaped his satire. When Severus was de* 
Glared the son of Marcus Aurelius^ Sebennus said 
to him, *^ Caesar^ I congratulate you upon your 
" having found your father !*' thereby reproach* 
ing him with the obscurity of his birth. Yet that 
Was not what ruined him i but having committed 
many acts of violence and injustice in the govern^ 
meilt of NoHcum, with which he had beeii charg- 
ed, he was accused before the senate by the peo- 
ple he had oppressed. As mean and grovelling 
then as he had been insolent and audacious be* 
fore, he prostrated himself upon the ground, and, 
with tears^ begged for mercy. Even this would 
not have saved him^ had not atn uncle of. his, a 
man of great weight, interceded for him. His lif^ 
Was spared j but he was loaded with infamy. 

Dion Cassius^ Whom I follow here step by step. Bulk Fe^ 
has thought proper to give us a long detail pf the^^j 
adveptures of one Bulla Felix^ a famous robber, of lU.hinX 
who, at the he«d of six hundred banditti, over-^^*^**" 
ran all Italy for two years, under the very eyes of 
the emperors, and in spite of all the troops they 
had about them. He had correspondents who 
informed him exactly of all that went out of Rdme, 
or arrived at Brundusium : he knfew who they 
were, how many of them travelled, together, and 
what they carried with them; He then lay iti 
wait for them at proper places upon the rdald, anid, 
if they were rich people, eased them of part of 
their money and baggage, and let them continue 
their journey : if they were artizans whose labour 
he wanted, he kept them for ^ time, set them td 

2 work; 
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work, pau] them well for what they had done, in<i 
then sent them away. 

He was exceedingly dexterous and cunning. 
Two of bfs comrades hating been taken, and 
condemned to be exposed to wild beasts, he went 
to the jailor in whose custody they were, and pre- 
tending to be the chtef magistrate of a neighbour* 
ing city, said he was goitig to give a public shew, 
and wanted two criminals to %ht against the wild 
beasts. His stratagem succeeded^ and th« two 
robbers were delivered to him. 

Being informed that a centurion was sent with 
a party of soldiers to take him, he went to the 
centurion, disguised, and with a borrowed name^ 
and, after exclaiming greatly against Bulla, said 
be wotild undertake to apprehend him, if the of* 
fleer would go with him. The centurion, believ* 
ing him, suffered himself to be led into a hollow 
way, where he ws^s surrounded in a moment by a 
multitude of armed men. Bulla then ascended al* 
kind of* tribunal, and, as if he had been lawfully 
invested with the au^thority of a magistrate, caused 
(he centurion to be brought before him, ordered 
. hh head to be shaved, and then dismissed hioiy 
saying : " Tell those who sent yon upon this er- 
** rand$ that if they wotild lessen my troop, they 
^< must tee their slaves better than they do/' In 
effect, most of his gang were slaves^ who had fled 
to him to avoid the ill treatment of their masters. 

At length, however, he met the fate which such 
wretches seldom escape. Severus, vexed to think 
that a higl^way robber should bid defiance to him 
before whofn whole nations trembled, sent a tri^ 
bune of the praetorian cohorts with a body of horsey 
threatening him with his indignation if he did not 
bring Btilbr to him alive. Debauchery delivered to 
him the person he wanted. The captain of rob- 
bers kept a mistress, a mafried woman, whom the 
tribune prevailed upon, by a promise of pardon, 

to 
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to prbetire htm the irieatis of seizing his ptey. 
Bulla ^M taken sleeping in a cave, and carried to 
Rome. Papinianus, then pr^torian prefect, Ask- 
ed him, <* Why he had taken to the infamous life 
^' of a robber V- And why, replied the audacious 
criminal, f^ Do you follow that of prsetorian pre«- 
f^ feet/* He was exposed to the wild beasts, and 
his gang, of which he Was the soul, was dispersed 
hy bis death* 

In what we have hitherto said of Sev^rns., the Laudable 
bad greatly outweighs the good. Activity ibrg^J^.''^ 
war seems to have been almost his only com- 
mendable part. Deceit, covetousness, and Cruel- 
ty, fill up th6 rest of the picture. It is however 
true, that, though he had no amiable, he had se- 
S^eral estimable qualities. 

He was a perfect judge of men, and chose with ^'|^*" 
uncommon irare those he intended to employ. '^'^ ^* 
Papiniamis, whom he made prsetorian prefect, is rkL^^i 
a proof of this. Money never was the means of 
obtaining honours from Severus. He governed 
his household with firmness and resolution, and did 
iiot suffer his freed*men to usurp the least undue 
authority. He administered justice regutarly, ]^^^^g° 
and with equity and judgment : for he was tole- justice, 
rably weU versed in literature, philosophy, and 
the law. He gave the counsellors suflScient time 
to set fc^th all their arguments in favour of their 
clients I and thei ?nators, who sat as judges with 
him, were at full liberty to vote according to the 
dictates of their conscience. '. 

When the leisure of peace permitted it, his day tribu^oT 
was laid out as follows. He rose very early in<*fJ>«tiinc 
the morning, and, after spending some time in his 
closet, admitted his ministers, to whom he gave 
audience, and settled with them the affairs of the 
state, whilst he walked up and down his room. He 
then judged the law-suits of private persons, until 
noon, unless it happened to be some great festival. 
At noon, he rode out, if not hin Jered by the gout, 

and 
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and after that exercise he bathed, and then dined^ 
pretty plentifully, either alone, or with his children. 
After dinner, he took a short nap ; then dispatched 
what business could not be finished in the morning; 
and afterwards devoted the rest of the day to con- 
versation with learned men. Towards the evening, 
he bathed again, and then supped with those that 
were $bout him i for he did not like great entertain^- 
ineqts, or much company ; and it was only upon 
certain days, fixed by indispensable custom,that he 
invited the chief persons of the senate to his table. 
l^imS^- Severus, thus plain and simple in his way of 
dty. ' life, but at the same time fully occupied, as we 
see, was a stranger to all pomp and ostentation. 
His rc^e wgs scarcely distinguished by a narrow 
border of purple, and his mantle was frequently 
fijs mag. rather military than imperial. But he prided him* 
?**^^ self upon being magnificent in what related to the 
«pBfienMd public. He built, or repaired, a great number of 
^i^Uc. edifices, the most famous of which are the Septi- 
jhnconU 'zonium*, and the baths called by his name, which 
^ft^i^. Vol. he built from their foundations; and the Pan- 
theon, which he repaired from a very ruinous 
state, as an inscription upon it testifies to this day. 
His magnificence was hqwever regulated by a wise 
economy, and his savings proved very considera^ 
. ble at the time of his death. 

He was a prince of great foresight. When he 
died, Rome was provided with corn for seven years 
to con)e, after the rate of seventy-five thousand 
bushels a day : and the public magazines of oil 
were abundantly furnished for five years, not only 
for Rome, but for all Italy* The ancients used 
great quantities of oil, particularly on account of 
their gymnastic exercises. M.deTillemont, on the 
authority of the book ascribed to Galen, upon 
Theriaea^ mentions another kind of stores, worthy 
the attention of a great prince. Severus had provid- 
pd great plenty of Theriacay and of other expensive 
remedies, to be distributed to such as waqted then). 

I likewise 
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I likevvise place among his laudable actionss the His 
care he took to secure the tranquilKtyof the coun-^^ 
try of Tripoli in Africa, in which he was born.countjj. 
He removed from it, by force of arms, the savage 
and intractable people who disturbed its peace : 
and, if the textof Spartian be not corrupted, he gave 
the Tripolitans reason, by repeated liberalities, to 
congratulate themselves upon their having for 
emperor one of their countrymen. 

His attention extended also to the laws, and to hu dcau» 
the morals of his subjects. A writer of tb^*®JhcBMSs 
times extols the equity of the ordinances by which^if his sub- 
he perfected the Roman jurisprudence ; and se-P«^ 
veral of his laws are still extant in the Code* He ^ '^' 
increased the punishment of adulterers { and the 
zeal of the prince having awaked that of the peo« 
pie, accusations for that crime became so nume« 
rous, that Dion Casaius says he himself reckoned 
lip three thousand of them upon the list of causes. 
We may judge by this, how general the vice was. 
It was past the power of the emperor to stop it : 
and most of these affairs having been neglected 
by those they concerned, Severus himseu grew 
eool, and gave up the undertaking* 

.He was indeed little fit to exercise that censure, 
since he set others an example of indifference in 
^ point of such importance to morality, by suffer- 
ing quietly the shameful lewdness of his own wife 
Julia, who drew upon herself a severe reproach 
from a British lady, whom she pretended to rally 
for the indelicacy of the women of her country. 
^« You Romans,-* said the lady to her, " have no 
^< reason to reproach us upon that score. We re-^ 
" ceive the company of men estimable for theic 
^^ courage, that we may have children like them ; 
^^ and we are not ashamed of it : but you, furtive- 
«* ly, suffer yourselves to be corrupted by the 
i^ me^oest and pQOst despicable of men/' 

Seyerus*s 
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Hk c«€ Baverus's ponduct with respect to the disciplioe 
nuiitsry oi the army was not always of a-p]€ce, and con^ 
disoi^^ sequently not consistent. Omone hand, he wished 
cquaL'^*^'to have the ancient severity preserved among the 
troops, and that they should abstain from plea* 
sures, licentiousness, and whatever mig^t tend to 
^t Nig' corrupt and eneryate them. We have a letter ot 
his, in which he finds gie^t fault with Rogonius 
Celsus, who commanded in Gaul, for suffering hi$ 
soldiers to enervate themselves with wine and de- 
H^ifi. ba^cherjr. Bpt on the other hand, he flattered 
the soldiery, loaded them with distinctions, gifis, 
and privileges, and thereby nourished in theni all 
j^ the vices be wanted to destroy. He had in this 
respect, and delivered to his sons up»n his death- 
bed, a maxim, which M. de Tillemqnt justly 
thinl:s more worthy of a tyrant, than of ^ good 
prince. " Enrich the soldiery,*' said h^ tq tbem^ 
** and value not the other orders of the state." 
Caracall^* remembered this lesson but too well. 
^everus X i^ow rcsuuie the thread of my history, and come 
Brit^ri^^'^ fe> Severus's expedition into Britain. Tvjfo motives 
Dio.^ He- o^rs^d hini thither : love of glory, which never 
^^^ ceased to animate him, and a desire to bring his 
children to a better way of thinking. The hb- 
nouT which he acquired )vas not great, nor did 
his sons grow at all better ; the eldest especially^ 
was giiihy of greater excesses than ever. 
J*^^| The only people Seyerus had to encovrpter in 
c^iedo.^ this expedition, were the Masatse^ and the Caledo 
M»at«^ nians, who inhabited the most barbarous part of 
Brit^in^ beyond the walls of Adrian and of An- 
toninus. The Maeatse, of whom no mention 19 
made in the wars of Agricola, were the most 
soutiliem of the two. The Daledonians occupied the 
north. The country which these two nations pos- 
sessed, answers pretty exactly to the present Scot- 
land, and is intersected by mountai|)s and lakes,bar- 
fen bigh-lands, and plains overflowed with water. 

Nothing 
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Nothing could be more savage than the man* 
ners of these ancient people. They had neither 
towns, nor castles, nor bad they any knowledge of 
agricolture. Tents served them tor houses, and 
their cattle, hunting, and some f^w fruits that 
the country produced naturally, were their sulv 
sistence. fish, which they had great plenty of, 
tbey either neglected, or abstained frono out of 
superstition. What Dion Cassius says of th^ir 
preparing a certain food, of which the bigness of 
a bean served them for meat and drink for a long 
time, may certainly be hwked upon as yery fabur 
lous, . ^ 

Their dress equalled, or even surpassed, the sim^ 
plicity of their food. Notwithstanding the rigour 
of the climate^ they went almost naked. An iroQ: 
collar about their necks, and a hoop or belt of the 
same metal round their waists, Vfere their chief 
ornaments. Iron was, in their eyes, as ifine % 
thing, as gold seems now to the civilised nations 
of the world. They likewise imprinted upon, 
their bodies the figures of various animals ; audit 
was partly not to hide those embellishments, that 
they wore no cloatbs^ Another reason too was, 
^hat, by being naked, they were the more nimble, 
and ready at all times to plunge into, or swim 
over, their rivers and lakes. Dion tells us, that 
they sometimes spent several days together in 
them, with pnly their bead above water : which 
is scarcely credible. But it is easy to conceive, 
that the hard life which they led in an excessive-* 
ly severe climate, strengthened their bodies and 
their minds against cold, hunger, and all the in- 
conveniencies of lil'e ; and that if necessity com- 
pelled them to remain hid in their forests, they 
easily contented themselves with the roots and 
herbs they found there for their food. 

i have spoken elsewhere of the manner of fight-^^- ^^- 
ing of fhe Britons, which was the same throughout jj^xl// 
all the island; of their chariots of war, and the use 

they 
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they made of them 5 of the course and agiKty 
which rendered them equally fit either for tight- 
ing a pitch battle^ or for skirmishing. Dion 
Cassius observes, that the horses of the Caledoni- 
ans and Maeatas, were small, but very swift. They 
used neither cuirasses nor helmets, which they 
looked upon as incumbrances rather than advan* 
tages. A small buckler, a lance with an iron head 
with which they struck their targets when they 
were going to fight, and a sword, waa their only 
arms. 

As to their government, we may ea^ly judge 
that nothing but a democratic liberty could suit 
so savage a people. 
T^S^tEe When Severus marched against them, it was 
territanes not the first time he had been provoked by their 
man& ^^^^t^^ks. Whilst he was making war against the 
Dio. I Parthians ^, the Caledonians and the Maeatse bad 
/.xyr. taken advantage of the absence of the emperor 
and of the chief forces of the empire, and^ redu- 
ced Lupus, the Roman governor of Britain, to 
buy peace of them with large sums of money. 
SeFcnw Stich a peace could not but tempt them to re« 
thenT '^^^ ^h® war. A few years after, faithful to their 
Iwdcte- prevailing passion, the love of plunder, they be» 
jfn?^s^of ?^" *o make-fresh incursions upon the territories 
Giotaand of the Romans ; and Severus, being informed of 
52j*f^** it by his lieutenant, though worn out with years 
hxxvu and infirmities, marched against them with all the 
*^— ' ardour of a ^oung man, to erect in the North, 
' trophies which might answer those he had act 
quired in the East. It is probable that he arrivr 
ed in Britain in the year of Christ 208, bpt that 
he did not enter into action till the year ^fter.— y 
He employed the winter in making preparations, 
in raising troops and money, and in providing all 
sorts of stores, and particularly pontoons, of 
which he foresaw he would stand in great need 
. inacoa=tryfulloffe«audm,ra,es. ^he 

' * The Greek text says UcL^%'a^ v«Aife«. It is easy, by Altering 
wily one kttc^r^ to change n«(»<V« into Ti»f^i%m. 
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The ^barbarians, terrified at the arrival of thtf 
emperor in their island, sent to b^ pardon of 
him for what was past, and desired peace. But 
Severus, elated with ideas of new conquests, re- 
fused to receive their submissions ; and leaving 
his second son Geta in the Roman province, to 
command there in his absence, and take care of 
whatever he might want in his es^pedition, he ad* 
vanced into the enemy's country at the head of 
his legions, taking with him his eldest son Cara* > 
raoalla* He himself was carried in a litter, being 
too ill of the gout to be able to sit on horseback* 

He met with great difficulties, and was obliged 
in order to march his troops, to cut down forests, 
level mountains, throw bridges over rivers, and 
make roads over fens and marshes. By these 
means, with infinite fatigue, he penetrated into 
the north of the island, without meeting any 
considerable body of the enemies. They had di- 
vided into small parti es, which fell sometimes upon 
the skirts of the Romans, and sometimes drew 
them into snares and ambuscades, by offering them 
a seemingly easy booty of cattle or other things. 
No general acton happened,but a great many skir- 
mishes, in which the Romans were often worsted. 

All that Severus got by this laborious expedi- 
tion, was the extending of his dominion to the 
neck of land that separates the gulphs of Qlota 
and Bodotria : a poor compensation for the loss 
of fifty thousand Romans, who perished, either 
in the skirmishes, or by sickness, chiefly owing 
to the bad quality of the waters they were ob- 
liged to drink. The barbarians ceded to him by 
a treaty the space contained between Antoninus's 
wall and the above-mentioned gulphs, beyond 
which they retired. To confine 4;hem there, Se-^^^"^ 
verus built a wall, some remains of which are still spJi^ 5^. 
to be seen, between the friths of Clyde and Forth: J.®; 
Jjeyoqd which the Roman empire i^ever did ex^G^'.Anu 

tend^'-^*- 
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tend in Britain. Th^ conqoeat of this scrap of 

land procured Severus the title of BrUannkus 

MoiTmuSi and each of his sons that of Britatmicus. 

Caracaiia's This was not enough to comfort the conquerot 

'^}^^^^ ^^""for f;he cruel vexations his son Caracalla gave him. 

*^ V ^^ ^^i"g oblige^ by his in^rtnities, which increased 



igain 



^i!^&' ^^^^y» *^ l^ave the care of the armies partly to the 
0^foeL young prince, even before the war was ended, he 
learned that Caracalla, instead of minding the du- 
ties of a general, studied only how to ingratiate 
himself with the officers and soldiers, in order tQ 
induce them to acknowledge him fof sole empe- 
ror, in prejudice to his brother, whom he looked 
Upon as an odious rival. He even ventured indi- 
jrectly to attack bis father : and the spldiers ani- 
inated by bis secret instigations, complained that 
their victory tfas retarded by an oM ^nd gonty 



a^iifrt, sev. Severus, upon this, did an action of vigour and 
^tu^vict ''^solution. Causing himself to be carried to his 
tribunal in the middle of the arndy, and seating 
himself upo^ it, he ordered his son, and all those 
who had entered into his plot, to be summoned 
to appear and condemned them all to die, except 
Caracallil. The criminals fell prostrate before 
Severus, and with teArs implored his mercy. He 
was inflexible for some time, and, resolving at 
length to pardon them, he kid his hand upon his 
head, ^nd said with a majestic air, " Are you now 
** satisfied that it is the head that rules, and not 
•« the feet ?*' This warning, instead of checking 
Caracalla, servtad only to drvie him to the utmost 
excess of fury. ' 

jBie endea- "^^^^ *^*9t thifjg he tried Was to raii^e a sedition in 
WTO to the army» After dettJing his plan with sonle soldiers 
SJTuufe whom he bad bt-fbed, he ran hastily out of his tent, 
«my^ crying out with all bis might, that he was insulted 
and abused by Castor, This was the best and bo- 
nestest of all the emperor's freed- rinen, and the per- 
son in whom his master reposed the greatest confi- 
dence. Thesdldierswhowereintbcsecretjgathered 

about 
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about Caracalla, and the affair began to (nakd a 
Boise in the camp, when Severus appeared, and^ 
by punishing the most guilty, restored order and 
tranquillity. 

This scheme having miscarried, Cs^racalla was He at- 
30 Winded with rage, that he conceived the detes-*?J?P^*^ 
table design of murdering his father with his ownther^^ 
hand. As Severus, who was now well enough to 
sit on his horse^ was marcliing, accompanied by his 
ion, likewise on horseback, at the head of his ar-* 
my, that of the enemy appearing at some distance; 
the wicked Caracalla, letting his father go <h) si 
ihttle before him, drew his sword in order to stab 
him« Those that were near them, seeing it, cried 
out, which disconcerted the parricide^ Severus 
turned round, and, though be saw the nakedi 
sword> was sufficiently master of himself not to 
say a single word. He continued his march, fin. 
ished what he had to do, and returned to his tenty 
wherC) throwing hipiself upon his bed, he sent for 
his son, and, in the presence of Papinianus, cap* 
tain of his guards, atid of the freed-man Castor^ 
with great coolness reproached him with the enor* 
mity of his crime, representing to him particular- 
ly the rashness of his attempting such a deed at 
noon-day, and in the presence ©f two armies. *« If 
** you want to kill me, added he, take this sword,. 
" (holding out one that lay by him) execute your 
design here. You are young and vigorous, and 
I an infirm old man, stretched out upon a bed . 
ready to receive the blow. You may easily 
strike it. Or, if shame withholds your hand^ 
order Papinianus, who is here present, to rid 
you of me. He will obey you, since you are 
*' his emperor.^* Severus said no more. But he 
deceived himself greatly if he thought these words 
could make any impression upon the hardened 
heart of his unnatural son. He had often blamed 
Marcus Aurelius for his excessive indulgence in 
letting live a son unworthy of him : and he him- • 

-. ' . Belf 
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^If now imitated that indulgence in regard to Ca^ 
Yacalla, who was infinitely more criminal than 
Commodus. Some have however said, that he in- 
tended to punish his son with death) and that he 
Was dissuaded from it bj his prceforian pre- 
fects. But the account we have given^ which is 
that of Dion Cassius^ seems most probablei 
Newrevoit A ucw rcvolt of thc Bfitous, who had so lately 
«f the Bh- submitted, incensed Severus to a very great de- 
gree. He assembled his soldiers, and, addressing 
them ill the words <5f Agamemnon in Homer *, ex- 
horted them not to give any quarter to the rebels, 
•* nor suffer one of them to escape their swords j 
♦* hot even the infant in its mother's womb." 
Sickiifss Sickness ahd death hindered him from prose- 
awddteath cutiug his revcuge. Cruelly tormented by the 
niu. ^^liS^^^ ?^r ^ ^^"& time past, the continual grief and 
^w» vexation which his son gave him, increased his 
distemper greatly. Some even add that the mon- 
ster Caracalla thinking his father, dying as be was^ 
lived too long, bribed the physicians to hasten 
his deaths 
^part. sev. In this last sickness, SeVerus sent for both his 
^^ sons ; and, after exhorting theim to concord and 

unity, caused to be read to them, with that view, 
the excellent^peech of Micipsa to his children and 
Jugurtha, in SaIIust< At the same time be applied 
some words of it to a short redapitulation he madef 
to himself, of his own exploits and successes. ** 1 1 
. ** found, said he, the republic in disorder and con- 
" fusion. 1 leave it quiet at home' and abroad. 

•' The East and the North are pacified by my cafes. 

it I 

Xu^«; ^' d^ir^tff ' fcnf «»]iv« yat^i^t fitrm^ 
Ki^** Met fippty /uijS' 0$ fvyi' ■-  :   

. Iliad. VI. V. 57. 

t Turbatam RempttbHcam ubique accep?> i^Saca^ate— -^^rdin- 
tjjuo, senex 6c pedibus xg^r, firmum Imperi^m AntoniDift meiir 
t«Knquehs f i byxri ^Ttiril, *iinbe<allurn, si mall. 
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" I leave ray sons an empire, powerful and last* 
^^ ing^ if they are good men ; but weak and pre- 
" carious, if they are bad.'* 

To these ideas of triumph succeeded others*^ *•• 
more suitable to his present situation. Struck nct"'^^ ' 
with the emptiness of his fleeting grandeur, he^*^ 
cried out*, " I have been every thing: but it 
" avails me nothiog* now." Then ordering the 
urn to be brought to him, in which his ashes were 
to be inclosed, he took it in his hands, and look- 
ing at it, said ^^ Thou,t shalt contain one, whom 
" the whole world was too little to hold.*' 

His activity, which was the foundation of his^p^- 1:^- 
character, never forsook him even in his last mo^^^^ 
mehts. He was almost expiring, when he gave 
for word to the officer who came to receive it ot 
him, ^^ Let us mind our business :'* and then ad- 
dressing himself to those who stood round his bed, 
^ Let us consider, said he, what we have to do.'* 

His intention was that his two sons should suc- 
ceed him with equal power : and in consequence 
of this design, he desired, a little before his death, 
that a duplicate might be made of the golden sta- 
tue of Fortune which generally stood in the em?- 
peror's chamber, that each of his sons might hav^ 
one. The tjipae being too short for it to be made 
in, he ordered, that, when h^ should be no more^ 
the imperial Fortune should be carried every day 
first to the apartment of one, and then to that of 
the other of bis sons. But Caracalla, paying no 
regard to this order, got possession of the statue, 
and never suffered it to be carried to his brother^ „ , ' 

Scveru5*s pains increased to such a degree, that, * ^^ 
if we believe the epitome of Victor, he called for 
poison to put an end to them. If so, the dying 
wish of Quintillus was fulfilled } for no one would 
give him that fatal assistance^ He therefore pur<> 

posely 

* Omnia fiiiy St nihij expedit. 
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posely loaded his stomach with coarse meatsi 

which causing an indigestion^ carried him off. 

i^L 17. He died at York, in the year 6f Rome 960, atid 

^^ of Christ 209, after having lived sixty-five f earsj 

nine months, and twenty-five days, and ireigned 

seventeen years, eight months^ and three days. 

His funeral rites were perfortned upon the spot : 

and after his body was burnt; his ashes were put 

into an urn of porphyry *j which his sons carried 

with them to Rome. 

y^ Spartian tells us that Severiis was greatljr es- 

i^^^tobe teemed and regretted after his death, and that the 

^^"^^ senate applied to him what had been formerly said 

terandmelof Augustus ; that he ought never to have been 

lit oi Sere* iDorn, or never to have diad. This was certainly 

^V/. 9, going too far : and Spartian himself aligns the 

&18* cause of this too favourable judgment. Beverus 

gained greatly by the comparison that was after^ 

wards made of him with his successors^ who, for 

the space of sixty years, were all, except Alexander 

the son of Mamtta, rather robbers than princes. 

It must be owned that be Was really estimable 
in many respects* His activity was most asto* 
nisbing. He preserved tranquillity within the em* 
pire^ by the firmness and vigilance of his govern- 
ment, foreseeing and providing for aU things with 
an indefatigable attention. He maintained the 
glory of the Roman arms against foreign nations^ 
and made them be relucted ti> the very extremi* 
ties of the world* 

Most writers call him a great warrior: but I do 
not see any thing by which he deserved that title. 
I observed before, that, in the war against Niger^ 
in which his own cause was at stake, he wasnotpre* 
sent at any one of the three battles which decided 
that dispute. In the battle of Lyons, where he 
eommanded his troops in person^ the victory was a 

long 

* According to Herodiap^ the Um wM «f alabaster ; accord* 
ing to SpartiaB^ of |;old« 
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long time doubtful, and secerns to have been at 
last determined in bis favour by one of his lieu- 
tenants.^ — His exploits against the Parthians and 
the Britons affi>ra nothing very remarkable. The 
difficulties ^hich he surniiounted were, not great* 
and he miscarried in the siege of Atra. If the 
general success in these wars answered his wishes,"^ 
his forces were so superior to those of his ene- 
mies, that the Romans may be said to have con« 
quered, leather than Severus. 

His policy in the government of affairs at home 
often deserved the name of treachery and deceit. 
He did many things which were of service to the 
public, but always with a view to his own private 
interest. I nee in him a great deal of cunning 
and finesse : but nothing elevated, nothing nt)ble» 
nothing frank and open, nothing generous^ He 
seems to have thought of nothing but himself, 
and the establishment of his family. For this it 
was that he increased and strengthened th;^ 
enormous power of the soldiery, so inconsistent 
with the welfare of the empire. 

It is needless to speak of bis crueltv aild rapines, . 
which were monstrous,^and admit or no excuse.-— 
The spirit of revenge was so strong in him, thst^ AwAVtbti 
out oi hatred to Didius Julian us, he abolished the 
decrees which had been drawn up by his great- 
grandfather Salvius Julianus, a ^mous civilian, 
and author of the perpetual edict under Adrian. 
But the wisdom and equity of Salvius's decisions 
maintained their authority against all the power 
of Severus. 

Another thing which does him no honour, is, duu 
his not valuing what was said of him/ He that 
has no regard for his own reputation, is in a fair 
way to set little value upon virtue. 

The most that can be said in favour of Severus, 
is, that if he deserves in some respects to be rank* 
ed among the great princes, he by no means me- 
rits a place among the good ones. 

Vol.. VIII. L His 
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vict,Bj^. His private character is likewise far from doing 

him any honour. We are told indeed, that he 

was a good and faithful friend : and as proof of 

this^ writers quote Lateranus, Cilo^ Anulinus, Bas- 

sus, whom he loved constantly^ and whom he 

loaded with riches. But he was guilty of an un*. 

pardonable excess that way in regard to Plautia- 

nus, by placing in him such a confidence as ren- 

^rt. 18. (jered him blind to all his faults. Too indulgent 

vku her vices, and who even gave room to suspect her 

of conspiring against his life. Weak and pusil- 

asahusbandyhekeptawifewhodishonoured him by 

lanimous as si father, he suffered his children to 

lord it x)ver him. He seems therefore still less 

estimable as a man as a prince« In short, in 

wfaatdver light we consider him, we find in him 

tnare to censure than to praise. 

His taftte He had some learning : or rather he was a \0'- 

w**He ^^^ ^f learning and of philosophy. For he had 

wrote me- not time to acquire any degree of excellence 

Sswn^ therein, nor to perfect himself in the Greek and 

life. Latin eloquence. Ap ancient writer says he ge- 

^ jjp^ nerally used his mother tongue^ which was the 

^Aureivkt^^ixmc. He wrotc, however, in Latin memoirs of 

his own life both public and private, of which Au- 

relius Victor praises the style as well as the^fide-* 

i^xr. ^^^y- ^^^^ Cassius does not think so favourably 

p. 853. of that work. On the contrary, he accuses Seve- 

rus pretty plainly of having paid little regard to 

truth in his account of himself : ,a reproach high'> 

ly probable, even if it waS not supported by the 

sparusev. authority of a contemporary writer. Severus en- 

^®- deavoured particularly, in those memoirs, to clear 

himself from the imputation of cruelty. We may 

The em- judge by his actions, what foundations his apology 

prew Julia could haVC. 

was also a rfii t1*. -l-*/* i i /* 

loverofthe JL"^' cmprcss Julia, his wife, was also a lover or 
scfences the scicnccs and of learned men. I have already 
leaned Said what was her motive for applying to study. 
^•«- Sheiad regular assemblies at her palace, not of fine 

ladies 
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Iftdies, but of philosophers and learned men. ^e^-^ 
have however seen^ that she sometimes found her*^,. sss.' 
self another sort of amusement. It was at her re-™^» 
quest that Philostratus wrote the life of Apollo- ^' ' 
nius Tyanaeus. If we judge by that work of the 
taste which prevailed in the learned conversations 
of the empress, we shall be apt to think that it 
turned more upon elegance of style, and pretend- 
ed curious researches, than upon any thing solid, 
and really worth inquiring intow 

Among the learned who flourished in the reign l-etiiBid 
of Severus, Philostratus held a distinguished rank: fljfi^j^ 
which does not give us any great idea of the o-in the 
thers. In effect^ most of them were sophists^ a-^^rus. 
mong whom Antipater^ a native of Hierapolis ini'hiiortra< 
Phrygian may be looked upon as the most illus-l^eg^ 
trious. He succeeded better at speaking off-hand, phistAnti* 
than at composing finished discourses : and Seve-^^^, 
rus employed him according to his talent, hys^ti^ii 
making him his Greek secretary. Antipater ac-**" 
quitted himself perfectly well of this office. Soon 
qualifying himself for his new post^ he made the 
emperor speak, in his letters^ with all the dignity 
that becomes a sovereign s his expressions were 
clear, his thoughts noble and refined, his diction 
easy and natural, and unencumbered with false 
ornaments or affected transitions* He had a share 
in the education of the two princes, Severus's sons, 
and received as a reward for it^ the consulship and 
the government of Bithynia. In this last post he 
was too severe, shed too much blood, and, for that 
reason, was recalled. After the death of Geta, 
killed by Caracalla under pretence of his having 
formed fi design against his life, he had the cou« 
rage to tell the savage murderer, in one of his let- 
ters to him : *' It is a great grief to me, that two 
" princes whom I instructed in the use of arms 
** for their mutual defence, should have turned 
•' them against each other." He supposed Cara- 
calla's pretence to be true* But even with that mi- 

2 tigation 
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tigation of the fact, the reproach is still strong 
enough to do honour to him who dared to direct 
it to so barbarous an emperor. 
tAegenea ' Diogcnes Lacrtius, a Writer less estimable for bis^ 
^^^^taknts> than necessary to such as want to know 
terv. in the philosophy of the ancients, is Kkewise said, 
^^'^ and with some probability?, to have lived in the 
time of Se^erus. We have of him^ in ten books, 
the lives of eighty- two philosophers, with an ex- 
position of their doctrines, and most remarkable 
sayings. It is agreed, that he was but little ac- 
quainted with the subject he wrote upoii ; and 
tnat his aecouilits of the opinions of the philoso- 

Ehers are tod short, often confused, and far from 
aving that precision whidi such af work pa^ticu- 
krly requires. With these faults, whicfr are great 
ones, Diogenes Laertios is nevertheless much 
esteemed by the learned^ who find in- his work 
many things whi^h they woiild seek foi in vain^ 
* elsewhere. His style is dry and destitute of orna- 
inents : but perlmps it may, for that Very reason, 
not be the less fit for matters which require not 
to be embellished, but only to be e^lained clear-^' 
fy. He addresses himself, in his work, to a' lady, 
whom he describes no otherwise than by stiling 
her a lover of Plato, She is thought to have been 
Arria, whose taste for philosophy and the sciences^ 
is praised in the treatise ascribed to Galen, upon' 
Theriaca. The surname of LaerHus which the* 
author I am speaking of bears, was probably given 
him' oti account of bis beiiig born at Laertei^ b^ 
city of CiliciaL 
Minus- I have already said that Solinus, Who has left us 
a collection of memorable things under the title of 
PoUhystor^ is, by many, thought to be the same with 
G. Julius Solo, a senator who lived lihder Commo- 
dus and Severus, and who was put to death by this 
last. His work is only a mere compilation, into- 
which he has not put any thing of his own. He 
has borrowed, in particular, from Pliny the na-t 
turalist.^ 

There 
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There was^ in the reign of Severus, a litde be-Asemp. 
fore the fall of Plautianus, an eruption of Veiu-^JI^Y^. 
laus, which alarmed all Caqopania, but did nomviuiu 

great hurt. fxjrr. 

Dion Cassius speaks of a sea monster of an^. soo/ 
enormous size, which was driven into the harbour ^^""^^ 
of Augusta new the city now called Porto. ItiXo./. 
was taS:en^ and a representation was made of it inf^^f^* 
which all the dimensions of the animal were 
exactly observed. Its capacity was such, that it 
could contain fifty bears. 

The same writer mentions also the appearance a comet. 
of a comet, which did net &il to be looked upon 
^ the prei^e of sdole ^eat c«lailii(y^ 
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A.C. 21 i. • Bassus. 

CAR AC ALL A and Geta joipt emperors. 

Cruiel ties exercised by Caracalla. 

iPeace concluded with the Caledonians. 

Feigned reconciliation between the two brq- 
thers. 

They leave Britain, and return to Rome. — 
Their discord breaks but whilst they are upon th^ 
road. 

The apotheosis of Seyerus. 

A.R. 9(5s. p. Julius Asper. 
A.C. 212. 1- Julius Asjper, 

• 

Geta killed by his brother, iij the arms of theii| 
mother, about the 27th of February. 

Caracalla, acknowledged sole emperor by the 
praetoriians, makes his a|)ology before the senate, 
and recals the exiles. * 
' The apotheosis of (3eta. 

All his friends andjpartizans murdered. Rbmq 
drenched in blood. The death of Papinian. 
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The rights of Roman citizens granted to all the 
subjects of the empire. 

M, AuREuus Antoninus Augustus IV. A*r ^?t' 

D. COLEIUS BaLBINUS II. A.C.21S. 

Balbipus, the secqnd consul of this year, is the 
same who "was afterwards made emperor by the 
senate, with Pqpiaenus Maximus, against JVf^xi- 
min. 

The el4er Gprdian was likewise consul during 
part of this year. 

Caracalla goes into Gaul, and commits greitt 
^ruejties and rapiqes there. 

Alt.965. 

n M&SSALA. A.C.S)4. 

........ Sabinus. 



The dress of the Gauls, called Caracalla^ intro- 
duced by the eiqperor into Rome and the army j 
from whence came his name bi Caracalla. 

War against the C'enni, a German people, and 
against the Alemanni. The Alemanni now first 
itfentioned in history. Caracalla purchases peace 
of them, and, as if ne had been conqueror, takes 
the surnaore of Alamannictis. 



•* 



L^TUsIl. A.R. 966. 

CeREAL^S. A.C. 215. 



He ffoes into Dacia. 

Warjigaihst the Geti, by whom is here meant 
the Goths. * First meintion of the Goths in the 
Roman history. ^ 

Caracalla goes into Thrace, and from thence 
iijto Asia. He iiliplores in vain the help of -^s- 
culapius, at Pergamus, to ease his pains of body 
and of mind. He visits Ilium, and pays his great 
honours to the memory of Achilles. 

C. Anus 
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A.R.967. C. Axius Sabinus II. 
A.C.216. ... Cornelius Anulljuus. 

He goes to Antioch. 

Death of Vologeses king of the Partfaiaiis. Dis- 
agreement between his two sons, which embolden^ 
Caracalla to threaten the Parthians with war, if 
Tiridates and Antiochus, who had fied for refuge 
to the dourt of Parthia, are not sent back to hiin. 
They are sent back, and he seems satisfied. 

His perfidy towards Abgarus king of Edessa, 
and towards the king of Armenia. He seizes 
Abgarus's dominions. The Armenians take up* 
arms, and defeat Theocritus^ a dancer, to whom 
Caracalla had given the command of the Roman 
army. 

Caracalla goes to Alexandria, and massacres 
its inhabitants. , 

He returns to Antioch, and picks a <]^uarre} 
iPirithArtabanes king of the Parthians. He sur- 
prises him unawares, takes Arbela, over-runs Me- 
dia, and approaches near the royal city, withoul; 
meeting the enemy any where. For these ex- 
ploits be takes the name o£ Parthicus^ 

A.B.96S. C. Bruttius Prj£sens. 
A.C.217. T. Messius Extricatus. 

Whilst he is preparing to march a-new against 
the Parthians, who, on their side, were priepared 
to receive him, his praetorian praefect, Macrinus, 
conspires against him. , . 

-Caracalla is killed, the 8th of April. 
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SECT. I, 
CARACAIiLA. 



O^gf^ 0/ ^^ ^^3^^^ of Caracaila. G^tat was caUeif 
AntoninuS;^ as well as his brother. CaracaUa^ not 
being able to cause himself to be declared sole etn^ 
feror^ feigns a reconciliation wth his brother. 
Cruelties ea^ercised by Cara^alla, He inakes peace 
with the Barbarians^ and returns to> Rome wit/i his 
brother. The hatred betwetn the two brqihers breaks 
out again. Their entry into Rome. The apotheosis 
of Sevens. The two brothers seek to destroy each 
other. A partition qf the empire proposed^ but 
without effect. CaracaUa causes his brother to be 
killed in the arms qf their mother. He prevails up' 
on the praetorians^ by flatteries and gifts^ to declare, 
Geta a pubUc enemy. He endeavours to justify 
himself to the senate ^ and recals all the e^les. The 
apotheosis ofGeta. Slaughter of Geta*s friends. 
The death (^ Papinian. Fabius dip treated Out- 
rageously. Julius Asper banished. Other great 
persons put to death. A doughty qf Marcus Au* 
relius. Pompeianus grandson qf Marcus Aure- 
Utis^ Severus cousin-german to, CaracaUa. The 
sm ^ the emperor Pertinar. Thrasea Priscus. 
^erenus Sammonicus. Caracalla^s hatred qf the 
memory qf his brother. His disturbance qfsoul^ 
and remorse. Games and shews y in which he com:- 
mils several acts (f cruelty. He may be looked up- 
on as a second Caligula. Other instances qf his 
truelty. Enormous extortions and rapines. Hispro^ 
digalihf to the soldiery; to flatterers ; and for games 
and shews. He himself fought with wild beasts ^ and- 
ran in the circus. His contempt of learnings and his 
ignorance. He seldom administered Justice. . Dis- 

' gustful 
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gustful manner in ivhich he treated his assessors^ 
His inqtiisitiveness. Soldiers employed as spies^ in 
every comer J to bring an account of all that passed. 
His ministers chosen from among the vilest of men. 
His debaucheries joined to an qffeftati^ ofxealfor 
purify of manners. Pretended zeal for religion, ac* 
companied with a lave of Magic and judicial Astro- 
logy. Perpetual contradiction between his words 
and his actions. The current coin excessively de- 
based. He attacks the senate and the people with 
violent invectives. He would not be advised % 
any ofie. He grants the privilege of Roman citi- 
zens to all the inhabitants of the empire. His ex^ 
travagantjimdness of Alexander. He affects mix- 
ing with the soldiers in their inilitaiy labours and 
exercises. He goes into Gaul, and commits great 
violences there. He passes the Rhine, arid makes 
' war upon the Cenni and Akmanni.' Ferocious 
fourage of the German women. ' Caracalla, de- 
spised by the Barbarians, purchases peace of them. 
He takes a liking to t/ie Germans, and imitates 
iheir dress. He marches to the lower Danube, gains 
some slight advantages wer the Goths, and makes a 
treaty with the Dacians. He passes into Thrace. 
He crosses the Hellespont, visits I Hum, and honours 
tfte tomb of Achilles: At Pergamus, he implores 
the assistance of Msculapius, to be eased of his tor- 
ments of body and of mind. He spends the winter 
at Nicomedid, prepntring for war against the Par • 
thians. He goes to Antioch. The king of the Par^ 
ihians submits to his demands, and obtains peace. 
Caracalla* s perfidy towards A bgarus king cfEdessal 
Osrhoene subdued. Like perfidy towards the king of 
Armenia. The Armenians take up arm^. Caraealla 
vaunts his military toils and exploits. He goes to A^ 
lexandria,wherehe orders a most dreadfulmassdcre, 
Tkei Alexandrians adm^ted into the senate. Cara-^ 
caUa demands in marriage the daughter of the king 
of the Parlhians ; and being refused, renews the 
tfar. His tcifltng exploits. He takes the surname 

of 
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<5>/Parthicus. MacrinuSy incensed against Cara^ 
calhy arid alarmed at his behaviour j conspires a* 
gakist him. Caracalla is killed. The uncertainty 
^ human grandeur exemplified by the misfortimes 
tf^eoepus^sjamly. Palse^ or at least uncertain^ 
inymtations laid to the charge of Caracalla. He 
'Was hated by all but the soldiery. Works with 
which he embellished Rome. He is said io have been 
the fatlier qf HeSogabalus. The Greek Poet 0th 
ffiqfi liped iti CarqcaUa^fi ^mCf 

THOUGH the two brothers, Caracalla and 
Geta, began to reign together, I mention 
only thk eldest in the title of this book, because 
the youngest enjoyed the supreme power but a 
very short itirtie, and soon lost it with his life. 4 

The name of Cbraca/2tr, by which the emperor On^n of 
whose reign 1 am going to write is generally ^^^^® 
known, is a kind of nick-name, which he himself ^«^^ 
never took. He was first called Bassianus, f^om^xxru^ 
the name of his grandfather by the mother's side,iP«s^K 
sBassianus, priest of the sun in Phoenicia, father of ^^;f^f^ 
the empress Julia, and of Julia Mdesa, of whom ra«. 9. 
frequent mention will Soon be made. Severus, ^•^^ ^^ 
being made emperor, and determining to share 
his high authority with his son, made him quit 
that name, which denoted a private condition, and 
even an obscure origin ; and substituted in the 
room of it the noble and respected names of Mar^ 
cus AureRus Antoninus^ which were universally re- 
ceived, and are the only ones of which this prince 
afterwards made use. But as he disgraced fheir 
splendour by his conduct, and took a liking to a 
kind of Gaulish robe called Caracalhy which he 
not only wore himself in preference to any other^ 
but distributed it among his soldiers, and to the 
inhabitants of Rome, that they might wear it like 
liim, he was for this reason, in all private com- 
panies, called Caracalla ; by which name he is now 
kndwn better than by an v, other. 

His 
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G«ta wa9 His brother, P. Sq[>tiaifas Qeta, did not change 

W^fw his names; but he added tb them that of Antm* 

ureu as'his piis j; a name which was then an object of public 

^^Tsev. ycnerationi and which Severus would have wished 

I9» sa to appropriate to all the emperors, like that of 

Augustus. His admiration and respect for this 

name was quite enthusiastic, and he looked upon 

it as a very signal glory for him to leave two An- 

tonifluS'S lor his successors. Vain and frivolous 

glory ! for one of them perished by the hand of 

his brother, and the other by his own fury. 

caracaiia, CaTftcalla, ambitious of reigning alone, hiA of- 

•bte^T^ ten attempted to get rid of Geta, even in Seve- 

cause him- ru^'s liter time. The sovereign power, devolved 

S^ to him by the death of his father, facilitated the 

atiefinpe. executioR of his iificked design, which he soon 

^'^^jj^P disf^overed, by tampering with the soldiery, in 

Hationwith order to prevail on them to declare him sole e&i- 

m^^L^- ?^^^^' '^^ *^^^ ^"^» ^® spared neither gifts n<H: 
lu. ' promises, nor any method tha(; he thought could 
xxjrr/r. P^^ss^'^'y w^° them over. But the troops, attach- 
;^ iLm. ed to tne meiniory of Severus, respecting his will,^ 
A. c. 211. 2iii^ looking upon themselves as the guardians ci 
the two princes, to wkoin they owed an equal 
share of tenderness, though, pf the two, they were 
most inclined to Get^j who was very like his fa- 
ther, s^nd shewed a mild and humane disposition, 
were deaf to all Caracalla's solicitations. All the 
titles of honour remained therefore common to 
TtOem. the two brothers, excepting that of high pontiff, 
which the eldest reserved to himself, as M. Au- 
relius had done when he made L. Verus his asso- 
ciate in the empire. There was even a seeming 
reconciliation between them : for, not being able to 
resist the exhortations and intreatiesof theempress 
Julia, and of all the old friends and counsellors of 
Severus, who pressed them strongly to put am end to 
their fatal animosities, and to live together in that 
union which the ties of blood and their reciprocal 
Interests required.} they embraced each other, and 

aautually 
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mutually promised a brotherly affeotioD, whilst, at 
the same time, they preserved in their hearts all 
the ranc«ur of the most implacable enemies. 

They begun then to reign together ; or rather 
to bear the same titles of sovereignty : for, in 
reality, Caracalia, more violent and furious than 
his brother, enjoyed alone the supreme power^ and 
iihewed at once the horrid use he intended to make 
of it/ He filled the whole palace with blood } kill- crueiued 
ed the physicians who had refused to assist him^^«^ 
in destroying his father; the freed-mah Evodius^^oii^^' 
who had taken care of his education, and exhort* 
ed him to live in harmony with bis brother ; and 
the freed-^man Castor, who had merited his father's 
utmost confidence, and who^for that reason, could 
not but be odious to the son. He ordered his wife 
Flautilla, and his brother-in-law Plautus, to be 
murdered in their exile. Papinianus, too great a 
lover of virtue to please such an emperor, was 
stripped of his office of praetorian praefect : and 
this disgrace was only the prelude to a still more 
melancholy doom. To these acts of cruelty and 
injustice towards his own people, Caracalia joined 
cowardice and effeminacy m regard to his enemies. 
He made peace with the Caledonians, by giving ^ennik^i^ 
up to them the advanced forts which Severus had S^^i^iJ^!!^ 
built in their country to keep them in awe. Hen«»f and 
was in a violent hurry to return to Rome ; and^^mTwlth 
therefore left Britain as soon as possible, accom-iiu brother; 
panied by his mother and his brother. 

Notwithstanding the pretended reconciliation of T&e hatred 
the two princes, their discord broke out again all^^®^" 
the way upon the road. They neither lodged to- brothers 
gether, nor eat at the same table ; but lived in con-^J^" °"^ 
linuat distrust of each other,^and took all possible HeroiuK 
precautions for fear of being poisoned with their 
victuals or drink : and when they arrived at Rome, 
they divided between them the imperial palace, 
which was larger than any town in the provinces ; 
and fortified.themselves in their respective habita* 

tions. 
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tions, ^ith guards and barricadoes, which pre^* 
Tented all communication between them. 
Their en- Howevei'j they made their entry into Rome to-* 
gether. All the people^ crowned with laurel, 
went out to meet them, and the senate^ in a body^ 
harangued them without the gates. They then 
entered the city in great pomp, marching fore- 
most, with all the ornaments of the imperial dig-^ 
nity. The consuls followed, carrying the urp in 
which the ashes of Severus were inclosed j and all 
that came to salute the new eitiperors^ did homage 
likewise to tho^^epulchral urn of their father. It 
was deposited in the tomb of the Antonini, from 
whence the two brothers proceeded to the capi- 
tol, to offer the sacrifices that were usual upon the 
solemn entry of an emperon 
Se^^f Severus was inscribed among the gods, and his 
s^venw, two sons wcr© present at the ceremony of his apo- 
theosis, which was celebrated with great magnifi- 
cencCi Herodian gives us a description of it. But 
as I have already related at length the whole cere- 
miony of the deification of Pertinax^ as recorded 
by Dion Cassius ; to avoid repetitions^ I shall here 
borrow from Herodian only two circumstances, 
which are not mentioned by the other historian. 
The first is^ that during seven days that the ef- 
figies of the prince^ in wax, was exposed -to view 
upon a bed pf state, his physicians met every day 
at'his bed-side^ to consult, as if he had been ill, 
and afterwards made their report, that his health 
decayed^ and his end drew near : a comic scene } 
the equivalent to which is practised in our state 
funerals* 

The second observation 1 have to majke^ relates 
to the structure of the funeral pile, which Was a 
square building, of several stories. These stories 
grew l6ss and less as they rose in height, to the 
uppermost, which was only a kind of closet. In 
the chamber on the second story were placed the 
bed and the effigies of the deceased prince ; and 

in 
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in the closet which formed the topmost story was 
the eagle that was to be let fly, to carry the em- 
peror's soul to heaven. 

The sons of Severus, after jointly paying the^**«^^<* 
last honours to the memory of their father, gave seek to de« 
an entire loose to their mutual hatred, and studied ^^r »ck 
only how to destroy each other. In this respecti>io!'/. 
our authors remark no other difference between ^^^^l^ 
them, than that the proceedings of the eldest were /k!! 
the most violent. But each of them caballed 
against his brother, in order to reign alone ; and 
each, by his private intrigues, gifts, and promises, 
sought to increase the number of his partizans. 
In this Geta succeeded best, because he seemed 
the most open, accessible, and affable. He ex- 
pressed a regard, and even a friendship for those 
that approached him. His inclinations too were 
decent. He had a taste for learning, an^ for those 
who cultivated it ; and in his bodily exercises, he 
took delight in none that . were any Way ignoble^ 
or unbecoming his rank^ On the contrary, Cara- 
calla was iiarsh and brutal, extremely passionate, 
full of menaces^ and better pleased with being 
feared than loved. He affected the airs of a sol« 
dier, and an ardour for war and arms, in which 
policy and vanity had no small share. 

It was easy to foresee the fatal consequences of a parti- 
so furions and inveterate a hatred between two^"j^!j^ 
brothers who possessed jointly the supreme com- posed, but 
rnand^ who had every moment opportunities to^^°*^ 
thwart each other, and who were. determined not 
to let one of them slip* If places were to be filled 
up, each insisted on putting in his own friends. 
If they sat in judgment together, their opinions 
always differed, to the great prejudice of the par- 
ties, and of justice. They themselves were tired 
of their eternal wrangles, and thought the best way 
to end them would be to divide the empire. In 
this scheme alone they acted with tolerable har- 
mony, because, it was to separate them for ever. 

Geta 
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Geta ceded to his brother, Rome and all the East^ 
and retained for bis portion Asia and the countries 
of the East, intending to establish his residence 
at Antioch, or Alexandria. The Propontis was a 
Datura) barrier, which would have fixed the boun- 
daries of their respective dominions ; and a garri- 
son would have been kept at Byzantium and at 
Chalcedon, to prevent all passage from the terri- 
tories of one to those of the other, and all com- 
munication between them* As to Africa, the 
western part of that regioti, that is to say, Mauri- 
tania, Numidia, Africa properly so called, was to 
belong to Caracalla : Geta was to have for his 
share^ the eastern side of that country. 

This plan, which suited the two brothers, was 
tiot relished by the chief persons of the republic. 
Jealous of the Roman grandeur, they were afraid 
of weakening it by dividing it j and the division 
of the whole into an eastern empire and a western 
empire, which was afterwards introduced, and fi- 
nally established, was then a novelty which shock- 
ed every one. The empress Julia disliked it : and 
iu a council that was held upon the occasion, and 
at which she was present, she said to her sons: 
" You find means to divide lands and seas ; but 
" how will you divide me betwixt you ? You must 
** take away my life, and cut my body in two, that 
*• each may have his half/* This affecting' speech 
was accompanied with sighs and tears, whilst she 
embraced her two sons, and held them united 
within her arms. The whole assembly was moved 
with compassion, andbroke up without concluding 
any thing ; by which means the project was dropt. 
c^ixacaiia '^'hc quarrels, clandestine snares, and attempts 
causes his to poison ouc another, which had been suspended 
te\iitedma little while by the hopes of an arrangement, be* 
Uic annp of gan again the moment after. Caracalla.attempted 
Uct! "°^ tokillhis brother umter favour of the licentiousness 
flowed during the saturnalia : but finding him too 

well 
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'Well guarded) he resolved, at all events^ and even 
in violation of the most sacred laws, to seize the 
first moment in which he should find him defence- 
less, to execute his parricide. 

He did not expect that Geta would ever trust to . 
him, or depend upon his promises or oaths* The 
tenderness of their common mother for this beloved 
son, was the means Caracalla availed himself of to 
surprize and kill him. Under pretence of desiring 
to be reconciled to his brother, he desired Julia to 
procure him an interview with Geta in her apart*- 
ment. The unfortunate Geta repaired thither with- 
out any mistrust^ thinking the presence of his mo- 
ther a sufficient safeguard against all danger. But 
he was mistaken : ror he had scarce entered the 
toom^ when he was attacked by several centurions 
whom his brother had found means to conceal in it* 
He ran to his mother, who received him in her 
arms : but the murderers^ animated by Caracalla, 
far from respecting so sacred an asylum, or the 
efforts Julia made to screen him from their blows^ 
stabbed him, whilst he cried out, *^ Save me, mo- 
** ther, save me from these assassins.^^ It seems as 
if his brother, not satisfied with ordering his death. 
Was himself one of the executioners ; for, some 
years after, he consecrated in the temple of Sera- 
pis at Alexandria^ the sword he had made use of 
to murder Geta. The empress, who held him close-' z>io.i^.880< 
ly embraced to her bosom, was covered with the 
blood of her son. She looked upon a wound 
which she received in her hand, on this horrid 
occasion, as a trifle not worth complaining of} 
but what heightened her grief beyond all expres- 
sion, was her being forbid to shew any signs of 
concern for this most shocking event. Menaced 
herself with death by a barbarous son, she wsls^^-^^ 
forced to conceal her tears, and even to wear the^S^ ^^ 
face of gladness in the midst of the greatest an- 
guish. 
VoL.VIIL M Geta 
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Geta was twentv-two years and nine montM 

old when he was killed. He was born on the 

twenty-seventh of May, of the year of Christ 1 89; 

Consequently his death happened about the 

twenty-seventh of February 212. 

A.E. 963. The parricide was no sooner committed, than Ca- 

Hepre^jQi^racalla began to fear the anger of the soldiery ; to 

upon the elude which, and deceive them, at least for the first 

Si! by rooiT^ent, ne had recourse to stratagem. Rushing 

flatteries otit of his mother's room, and running about the 

to dSare P^^^^c like a man extremely frighted, he cried out, 

Getaa that he had narrowly escaped a great danger, and 

^biic ene- jjg^j ^j^j^ difficulty savcd his life. At the same time, 

Dio, i He^-he ordered the guards to attend him to the camp of 

^s^rf Co- ^^^ praetorians, as the only place were he eould be 

rac. i safe. None yet knew what had happened. His 

guard followed hitri, and his precipitate march 

through the city alarmed all its inhabita;nts« 

On his arrival at the camp, he was carried to the 
kind of sandtuary where the military ensigns and 
the images of the gods and of* the Caesars were ho- 
lioured with a religious worship. Thercj prostrat- 
ing himself upon the ground, he returned thanks 
to the propitious deities who had saved him^ and 
Offered up saciifices of thanksgiving. This was to^ 
wards the evening; and the soldiers, some of whom 
were then bathing, and others had already retired 
to their tents, immediately flocked together^ cu- 
rious to know what unexpected evettt gave their 
emperor such infinite concern. 

When they were assembled, he took care not ta 
confess his crime, but told them a story of his own 
inventing, turned however in siich manner as to 
give them robm, to guess the truth. He said he had 
jiist escaped, with great difficulty, from the snares 
of an enemy: that a battle had been fought in 
which both their emperors had like to have perished^ 
and which he alone had survived by the special 
iiiterposiiiori of fortune. He added, that it was a 

subject 
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subject of joy to the troops, to have no longer any 
other emperor but him. " Congratulate yourselves, 
^^ said he to them, on my being now master of all, 
" and able to satisfy my desire of making you 
** rich/* He knew that the best apology he could 
make to the soldiers would be an ample largess. 
Accordingly he promised them * ten thousand ses-' About 
terces a-piece, and doubled their daily allowance "^^^^ 
of corn for ever. To this enormous prodigality he 
ioined the most flattering, and at the same time 
the most abject speeches. " I look upon myself, 
said he, as one of you. If I wish to live, it is 
for your sakes, that I may do you much good ; 
for all my treasures are yours.** Then, affecting 
an extraordinary fondness for war, " My first and 
strongest desire, said he, is to live with you ; or 
else to die in the midst of you. What other 
" wish can a man of courage form, but to fall in 
" battle, crowned with glory ?** By these various 
artifices he obtained of the soldiers all he wanted* 
In the mean time the truth of what had happened 
was known at the camp. An action of such a na-* 
ture could not be long a secret, and the people 
belonging to the palace had divulged it. The prae- 
torians knew it : but, dazzled bv Caracalla's vast 
promise, they declared him sole emperor, and 
Geta a public enepiy. 

All was not yet done. Another camp, near Alba, 
formed probably since the number of the praetorians 
had been increased by Severus, was still tobegained 
over. Caracalla repaired to it, and met with great 
difficulty. The soldiers of this camp, who had 
learnt the murder of Geta, without any previous 
preparations or story to take off^the horror of the 
deed,were extremely incensed, and protested loud- . 
ly, that they had sworn fidelity to the two sons of 
Severus,and could not render themselves in a man- 
ner accomplices of the violent death of one of 
them. But money is all-powerful over men who are 
not attached to virtue out of principle. Caracalla 

2 made 
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made them the same promises as he had dohe to 
their comrades, and with the same success. Nor 
were they promises only : fer the soldiers, having 
got an order from Caracalla, went to the public 
treasury and the imperial exchequer, and paid 
themiselves. Thus were the immense treasures 
which Severus had heaped op, often by tyrannical 
means, during a reign of eighteen years, dissipat* 
ed in one day. 
Heendea- Caracalla staid all night in one of the two* 
JiSSy *^ camps, probably the old one j and the next day^ 
himself to being sure of the soldiery, he ventured to present 
J^^'^*^ himself before the senate, after taking, however^ 
the eziks. all the precautions that the fear inseparable from 
his crime could suggest. He had a coat of mail 
under his robe, made his guards go with him into 
the senate-house, and placed them in rows along* 
the seats of the senators. 

Herodian pots into his mo^h on this occasion, a 
speech in which one may easily perceive the rheto-* 
nc of a writer more capable of embelfishing a de** 
clamation, than of handling so difficult a subject- 
He begins with common-place phrases and expres- 
sions i avails himself of examples Which condemn 
him ; and boldly charges Marcus Aurelius with 
having contributed to the death of L. Verus. What 
seems to me most reasonable in this harangue, is 
ah observation on the advantage that will accrue 
to the state from havingbutone head, and not being 
any longer obliged to acknowledge two masters. 
For our parts, we shall only say with Spartian, that 
<!Jaracalla complained of his brother's having laid 
snares to take away his life, and that he endea- 
voured to make the murder of Geta pass for self- 
defence on his side, because he was under an ab-^ 
solute necessity of killing or being killed. 

But so little was he himself satisfied with his own? 
jiustilication, that, as he had gained the soldiers by 
his largesses, so he now^endeavoured, iij a manner, 
to purchase his pardon of the senate by an ostenta* 

tioA 
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Cation of clemeDcy. After he had oome jdown 
from his throne, and was near the door, he turned 
about, and said, raising his voice ; ^^ That this day 
'^ may be a day of gladness to the whole universe^ 
^' I order, that all exiles, for whatsoever crimes 

they have been condemned, shall be at liberty 

to return to this city.'^ Litde did he know how 
io act the part of a merciful prince. By this too 
general iqaulgence, he made no distinction be- - 
tween the innocent and the guiitv, but filled Rome 
with multitudes of villains who had richly deserv- 
ed the punishment inflicted on them. But he 
sooii returned to his natural character, and re- v 

peopled the islands with illustrious personages un- ^^ 

justly proscribed, 

Our authors do not tell us what passed in theT^eap*. 
senate in consequence of the emperor^s speech. ^^" ^^ 
But I think I eannot find a tpore proper place than spart. Get, 
this for what Spartian says of the apotheosis of ^' ^ ''• 
Geta. Caracalla was given to understand, that by 
permitting the memory of his brother to be hp*- 
noured, he would in some measure satisfy the pub- 
lic, who would be pleased with that mark of liis 
moderation. He agreed to it, with this since fa- 
mous expression, " Let  him be a god, as long 
as he is not alive." The senate accordingly is- 
sued a decree by which Geta was enrolled among 
the gods. His obsequies were celebrated with 
great magnificencefi^ and his ashes were deposited 
in the tomb of the Antonini. 

But this seeming mitigation of Caracalla's an- slaughter 
ger, with respect to the decea«ied, was of no avail ^'"/"^^'^ 
whatever to the living. AH those who had been Dw^&ffc.^ 
any way attached, to Geta, men, women, freed-'^'^-^i 
men, slaves, soldiers, stage-players, musicians^ rf!l".&"" 
wrestlers, all were put to death, without excepting ^^- «• 
even their infant children. The part of the palace 
which that unfortunate prince had inhabited, wasi 
filled with blood and slaughter. Dion Cassius tells 
};^s, that no less than twenty thousand persons were. 
r thus 

*- Sit Div^8, dum non sit vivu?^ 
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thus ifihumanly tnsisdacred. Their dead bodies 
were carried in carts through the city, and after'- 
wards burnt without any sort of ctremony, or 
even exposed to the beasts and birds of prey. 

Caracalla was not satisfied with th^se murders 
of persons of an inferior rank ; but sacrificed to his 
hatred agreat number of illustrious vifctims, among 
whom Papinianus was the most diitingoished. • 
op^e death This great man, the honour of the Roman jurisr 
M^^"^' prudence, had been intimately connected with Se- 
jspart sev. vcrus and his family. ' He is ' said to have been 
^0^,3.4? allied to that emperor by the empress Julia, and 
4: s.&Gtf/.eonseq(uently was related to his children. 'They 
f; ^ had studied together under the sanie maister, Cer;- 
bidius ScaBvola, a famous civilian ; and Papinianu^ 
Succeeded Severus in the post of Procurator-fiscal. 
When Severus was become emperor, he made Par 
pinianus his praetorian praefectj and after having 
profited by thexounsels of this wise friend, during 
the future part of "his life, so as greatly' to soften 
the natural ruggedness' of his temper, be particu- 
larly recommended to him, at his death, the prin- 
/ ces his sons. Papinianus, whbse'probity was equal 
to his profound knowledge of the law, thought 
himself bound in honour to answer, by his con- 
duct, the confidence which Severus had Reposed 
in him.* He exhorted the two young emperors to 
union and concord ; atjd having thereby rendered 
himself disagreeable to Caragalla, He .was depri- 
ved of the post of praetorian prcefect, as I observ* 
cd before. This disgrace was probably masked 
under the pretext of doing greater honour to hi^ 
Inerit ; and M. de TilLemont, with great reason, 
supposes, that Caracalla made him a senator, when 
he divested him'of his military command, for he 
did not remove him from hi^ person ; and we are 
told, that Q^ the same day on which he explained 
himself Wfoi^e the senate^ in relation to the mur- 
der of Jpf& bjp0ther, in his way back from that as- 
$embl^/;td ttje imperial palace, he leaned upon 
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Papinianas and Cilo, both of whom he had then 
actually resolved to put to death. 

The cause for which Papinianus suffered does 
him infinite honour. Pressed by the emperor to 
furnish him with plausible excuses for the murder 
of his brother, and to h^lp him to draw up an 
apologetical oration, he scorned to have for C ara- 
calla the same complaisance as Senpca meanly had 
for Nero. ^* It is easier," replied he boldly, " to 
" commit a parricide, than to justify it ;* and to 
" accuse an innocent person, is a Second parri^ 
*f cide.** Caracalla took no notice of this answer, 
at the time it was made: but, shortly after, th6 
praetorians, privately stirred up by him, deipand- 
ed the death of Papinianus, whose head was there- 
upon cut off with a hatchet. The emperor is said 
to bave found fault with his being executed with 
a hatchet, and not with a sword : poor and frivo- 
]ous mark of distinction ; founded, without doubt, 
on its being reputed less ignominious, and more 
military, to die by the sword. Two epitaphs o^cravin, a» 
Papinianus, said to be found at Rome, make him^'»*. 
only thirty-six years old when he was put to death. ^^T^'^' 
But that date does not agree with the facts whibfi 
I have borrowed from the ancient authors. If he 
was Severus's school-fellow, and his successor in 
the post of procurator-fiscal, there could not well 
be any great difference between their ages. 

He carried the glory of the bar to its utmost-'^ •^•^^^ 
height ; infinitely surpassing all that ever went be- 
fore him, and leaving but little hopes of equalling 
him to any that might come after ; so great was 
his knowledge of the civil law. An edict of the 
emperor Valentinian III. orders, that in case the TiUem.sev. 
judges in any cause are divided in their opinions, 3^- 
that of Papinianus shall be preferred. His asses- ^^^^j^^ 
sors were the illustrious Ulpian arid Paul, two 7. 
gre^t masters, who esteemed it an honour to be^^^^l ^V 

'" called 
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called the disciples of Papinianus. His SOD9 >vho 

was then quaestor, was killed with him. 

FaUus ^abius Cilo did not lose his life } but he suffer- 

SouSw-^^ every kind of indignity, and it was unwillingly 

oudyT^ that Caracalla spared hitn. Cilo was one of Seve* 

^^c<^ rus's best friends. He had twice been consul j 

roc. ^ ^ and having superintended the education of the 

princes, Caracalla affected to honour him as a ser 

cond father. For these reasons, though he hated 

in him a censor who had always blamed (he anti^ 

pathy between the two brothers, be did not, how« 

ever, dare openly to order his death. But a party 

of soldiers, headed by a tribune, acting as if from 

a motive of voluntary zeal for the emperor, seiz- 

f d Cilo whilst he was bathing, plundered hrs house^ 

find shamefully dragged him through the streets, 

tearing off his bathing*shirt, which was all that 

covered his body, and striking him in the face. 

Their design was to carry him in this manner tOf 

the palace, there to receive the emperor's l^nal 

orders concerning him. The sight of so respecr 

table a man treated wijth such indignity, excited 

a sedition. The soldiers of the city cohorts, whom 

he had commanded by virtue of his post of pra&* 

feet of Rome, grew so tumultuous, that Caracalla 

himself, terrified by their motions, ran into the 

street, and covering Cilo with his own robe, cried 

out, "Ceasestriking my fatber,my master,the man 

2Ma.tfii.mM ^jj^ j^^j^ pg^j.^ of my infancy: whoever attacks 

<< him, attacks me/' Thus constrained to spare 
the life of Cilo, he vented his fury upon the tri* 
l)une and soldiers^ who were put to death, under 
pretence of punishing them for their horrid treat- 
ment of Cilo, but, in truth^ because they had not 
killed him when he was in their power, 
jqlius As- Julius or Juliauus Asper, whose sons were the 
pflriaiU2i-two consuls of the year in ^^hich Geta perished, 
was also cruelly insulted and banished \ happy in 
1i>eing able tq preai^rye his life. 

Dion 
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r Piofn Cassius's own work contaioed the names ^'^«'' 
pf a great number of illustrious persons, whose S^pSTu 
heads were struck off by order of the enraged Ca* death. 
racalla : but his abbreviator, who was not ac^ 
quainted with them, has deprived us of that de- 
tail, and enveloped the whole in one general ex- 
prcssion, by which we are given to understand. 
that flpods of the most respectable blood were 
shed) without distinction of innocence or guilt, 
without form of justice, without any rule but the 
caprice of a mad and furious prince^ Herodian 
^nd Spartian are somewhat more particular : and 
though the tragical deaths which they mention^ 
do not perhaps all relate to the time immediately 
fiubsequent to the death of Geta ; yet as it would 
be difficult, and of very little importance to distin- 
guish their dates, I shall not separate what my 
fiuthprs have joined together. 

Caracalla put to death a sister of Commodus,Adai^b. 
daughter of Marcus Aurelius, then very aged, and^^j[^3 
who hftd been respected by all former emperora,ua. 
The crime of this lady was her having wept for 
the death of Geta, with the empress Julia. 

A branch still remained of the family of Marcus Ponipe»- 
^urelius ; this was Pompeianus, grandson of that^i^;fSS^ 
wise emperor, by Lucilla. He was a man of merit, cut aut©. 
Jiad twice been consul, and had been employed in ^"** 
several important commands* Caracalla, who 
both feared and hated him, but had not even the 
shadow of a fault to alledge against him, privately 
caused him to be assassinated, and then gave out 
that he had been killed by robbers on the higway. 

He likewise took away the life of his cousin- ®^^^» . 
german, who was called Sevferus, after the name of^ennan ta 
his father ; and in this murder he added perfidy to ^^^*^*<»^^^ 
cruelty. After giving him a mark of friendship, 
by sending him a dish from his own table, he the 
next day ord.ered some of his soldiers to go to his, 
house and stab him. The unhappy Severus having 
received intelligence of th^ sentence of death pro-. 

nounceci 
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flounced against him, endeavoured to make faisi 
escape, and, jumping out of the window, in his 
fright broke his leg. He crawled however to his 
wile's apartment ; but the assassins discovered 
bira there, and insulting aver him for the misfor- 
tune he had met with, barbarously murdered him. 
The emperor Pertinax had left a son of the 
^^empe- samc uamc^ who attained to the consulship. His 
TOY Perti- quality of son of the emperor rendered him sus- 
*?^' pected, and qbliged him, in point of policy, to be 
upon his guard. He neglected that necessary 
^^^i(l1sl P^'^cai^^ion, and let slip a word which cost him 
cJ.6. his life. Some years after the death of Geta, as 
a preetor called Faustinus recited with great em- 
phasis in the senate, the glorious surnames which 
Caracalla assumed, calling him the great Sarmati'^ 
€fis, the great Parthkus ; <* Add," said Pertinax 
to him, " the great G elicits^* The expression was 
witty ; and at the same time that it seemed appli- 
cable to some advantage gained over the Geti, 
with whom Caracalla had really been at Var, it 
alluded slily to the murder of Geta. Pertinax^ 
already odious, paid for this poignzint joke with 
the loss of his h6ad.* 

We find also in Dion Cassius, but without anj 
detail of circumstances, the death of Thrasea Pris- 
cus, involved by .Caracalla in the slaughter of 
Geta's friends. He was a man, says our historian^ 
inferior to none, either for his birth, or his pru- 
dent conduct. The names he bore seem to indi- 
cate his being descended from the famous Thra- 
sea, and his son-in-law, Helvidius Priscus. 

Several governors and interidants of provinces 
perished for the same cause, and through the 
same suspicions. 

A man of letters shared the fate of so many il- 
Sammoni- lustrious pei'sous who held, the highest rktik in the 
S^Vt. Gi#. state. Serenus Sammonicus, author of several 
5. & ca^ works, of which we have remaining only a small 
treatise in versCjUpon the remedies proper for va- 
rious 
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rious distempers, had unfortunately pleased Geta, 
who took delight in reading his performances.—^ 
That was enough to incur the hatred of Caracal- 
la, who sent some of his emissaries to kill him in .^ 
his house, whilst he was at table. SammonicuSf;^^^^^ 
had fotmed a library of siijcty-two thousancl v6*ifi- 
lumds: a magnificent collefctioti for those times^ 
and one of the most numeroust> that was ever 
made by any private pierson beford the art of 
printing was invented. * ' - 

The memory of Geta was sq odious to his bro*^«"^^> 
ther, that be vented his rage even upon the stones th/mOTo- 
tliat had supported the statues of that unfortu-^/^^*^ 
nate princp. He* melted down the iiioney that/>te.a^r«A 
bbre the impression of his effigy ; abolished the*^**- 
festivals th^t were celebrated on his birth-day, *and^,87g, ' 
affected to single Out that day for the blackest of 
his crinieS* No one was allowed to pronounce or 
write his narftel The poets did not dare to use it 
in their comedies, in which it hiad till then been 
common, as appears from Terence. The wills in 
which any legacieiSi had been left* him were annuU 
led, and the effects of the testators confiscated. 

Yet, by a turn of mind which seems quite inex-Hisdis-, 
plicable, unless it be that guilt is always inconsist-*"^^*^^ 
ent, and full of contradictions, Caracalla put to remorse, 
death several of those who had been concerned in -^/^ ^^ 
the murder of his brother. Laetus, who had en- * ' 
couraged him to commit that fexecrable deed, was 
the very first that was punished of these malefac-^ 
tors ; Caracalla ordering him to drink poison. — ^ 
The tyrant himself often wept for the death of 
Geta. Remorse for his parricide tormented him 
all his life. He endeavoured to appease his rest*z)io.i».878* 
less conscience by magic sacrifices, and tried to 
call up the ghosts of Severus and Commodus. 

To divert his gloomy thoughts to other objects, Games an4 
soon after the commission of his crime, he gave^^j^^'^" 
games atid shews : but this remedy was of little commite 

effect, his imeasiness of mind lasting as long as he'^^^^jj^ 

liyedv-DiT.inSTa 
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lived. Even during the performance of. those 
very games he gave fresh proofs of the savage na* 
ture of his soul. He feasted his eyes greedily 
vi^ith the sight Of the blood of the gladiators, and 
forced one of them, whose name was Bato, to 
light three times in one day against three diffe- 
rent adversaries, the last of which conquered and 
killed him* To the same time, perhaps, belongs 
^<^s7i. the death of a famous charioteer, who, after ha- 
ving won seven hundred and eighty-two races in the 
circus, and as many crowns which were the reward 
of the victor, a thing no one had ever done be- 
fore, was killed by order of Caracalla, because he* 
vented his fury against the whole people. A 
the prince favoured. For a similar cause, ht 
Vented his fury against the whole people.^ A 
great number of the spectator^ of a race in the 
circus, having one day ridiculed and hissed a 
driver who was a favourite with Caracalla^ tht 
emperor thought himself insulted, and thereupon 
sent for a party of troops, whom he ordered to 
seize and kill the delinquents. As it was not 
possible to distinguish them from those that had 
oeen quiet, the soldiers always fond of plunder 
and violence, attacked all the spectators mdiscri* 
minately, killed several of them, and made those 
they spared pay them handsomely for their lives. 
Hemiybe This orince was a second Caligula, by his fu- 
looked ries, by his violent caprices, by his contempt of all 
J^2^(^Iaws and of all decency, by his hatred of the se* 
^guia. nate, by bis rapine and prodigality, and, lastly, by 
his frenzy : for his reason was quite gone, and the 
disorder of his mind was so visible, that none 
doubted the fact, though some were puzzled to 
find out the cause, and idly imputed it to enchant- 
ments practised against him by the barjbarians, in 
whose country he had been, to make war, as we 
shall soon relate. 

It is a misfortune, to have such a monster to de- 
scribe; but the historian does not make his own sub? 
^ect; and besides^these kind of examples, in which 

vice 
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vice united with power renders wretched hitn who 
commands as well as those that obey, are very fit 
to undeceive us with regard to that admiratiori 
with which we naturally Took upon grandeur, and 
to that false notion of happiness which we gene^ 
rally tack to it. 

I have not yet related all the instances of Cara* ^^^^^ ^ 
calla's cruelty. He praised incessantly Tiberius hisd^eky^ 
and Sylla; all whose vices he really had, but*^'^*^*- 
without any mixture of any of those qualities for*^^'*'*** 
which they were valued in some respects. In par-> ^ 
ticular, he imitated the malice of Tiberius, in turn-* 
itig into crimes against the state, the least want of 
reverence for his statues, or whatever else repre^ 
sented him. A young Roman knight was actually^''- «^ 
imprisoned, and would have been put to death if ^^* 
Caracalla had lived a little longer, only for going 
into a place of debauchery with a ring upon his 
finger on which the head of the emperor was en^ 
graved. 

His inhumanity went so far as to forbid the bu* 
*Tial of several illustrious persons whom he had put 
to death. On the other hand, he revered the 
tomb of Sylla, and ordered it to be rebuilt* 

No service done him ever appeased his rage, ^^^-^cw^ 
The very perl^ons who had taken care of him dur^*^"^' ^' 
ing a great fit of sickness which he had, were re- 
warded with death. 

He never loved any orc, and his greatest de- ^^r. 
monstrations of frienaship were generally sure 
digns of implacable hatred* Those whose blood 
he refrained from shedding publicly^ be found 
means to get destroyed privately, under pretence 
of placing them in more honourable stations. He 
sent them to govern provinces^ the climates of 
which he knew would not onjy disagree with their 
consrtitutions, but prove fatal to them, either 
through their great beat, or excessive cold. 

The dreadful qualities of poison were well ^^^^^f yj^/rr 
to him. He isi accused of having kept by him vast 

quantities 
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quantities of Various kinds^ and, if we may giv* 
credit to the testimony of his murderer Macrinus, 
there was foand in his possession, at the time of 
his death, as much as amounted to the value of 
•Ujpwards thirty* millions of sesterces^ 
^160^0. He received greedily, and even encouraged all 
feorts of accusations ; aft- evil always detested, but 
always practised. As this was a sure way to please 
him, all sorts of persons^ Roman knights, sena- 
tors, Jadies of quality^ took up that odious trade. 
A wicked prince renders wickedness common 
amongst his subjects. 
Enormous CaracalUi's rapines and extortions equalled his 
SdTra-^"* cruelties ; his only study during his whole reign 
pinesi being how to harrass and oppress his people. For 
Lxxvii ^^^ pretended victories, of which we shall soon 
' shew the just value, he exacted vast sums, to buy, 
said he, crowns for his conquests, according to a 
custom^ or rather an abuse which the good em« 
perors had always taken care to moderate. He 
obliged the province^ to furnish, gratis^ all the 
provisions necessary for the subsistence of his ar- 
mies ; and formed of those stores such immense 
magazines, that he likewise got a great deal of 
money by selling what was superfluous. He often 
disguised his extortions under the name of pre- 
sents, which he exacted, not only from the cities 
of the empire,butfrom such of his subjects as were 
thought to be rich. He invented new taxes and im- 
posts, and increased the old ones* Thus, instead of 
the twentieth penny which had been levied upon the 
price of all manumitted slaves, and upon all testa- 
mentaryinheritances,he established the tenth pen- 
ny; revoking and annulling all exemptions ^om 
this tax, which his predecessors had often granted 
in cases that seemed to require a mitigation of it. 
The senators, in particular, were those he studied 
most to ruin. When he left Rome, says the histo- 
rian Dion Cassius, in order to proceed upon his 
travels and military expeditions, we were forced 

to 
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tp build him, fit Our own ex^ence, on all the roadd 
through which he possibly might pass^ magnifi- 
cent houses^ furnished with all things necessary 
for his reception ^ though Ynost of them remained 
useless, and he did not so much as see several of 
the rest. In the cities where he declared his in- 
tention of taking up his winter-quarters^ we were 
obliged to build him amphitheatres for the fights 
qf wild beasts, circuses for the chariot-races : and 
these edifices, Mfhich had cost us valst sums, Wer^ 
immediately pulled down 5 so that no doubt could 
remain bqt that his design was to exhaust our for- 
tunes by the exorbitant expences he compelled 
iis to be at. 

, By thesje vexations of every kind he utterly ruin- 
ed the cities and the provinces^ the great and the 
small 'i nor indeed did he at all conccjal his design 
of making himself master of every things ^< I am 
^^ resolved^ said he, that no man in the uniyerse 
^^ shall have any .money, bqt myself s IwilJ have 
" it all, to give it to my soldiers." His mother^ 
one day, expostulated with him concerning this 
tyranny, representing tq him that there was no 
longer any method left, just or unjust^ odious or 
tolerable, by which, money could be raised^ " Do 
" not be ^frai(i 0/ that^ mother^ answered he^ lay- 
*^ ing his hand upon his sword ; as long as I have 
*' this instrument, money will not be wanting.'* 

The ^hief use he made of these sums, drained ^^ p«>di* 

out of the blood of the people, was to distribute Se^i^* 
them among the soldiers, to gain their afiection.difrjrs 

It is said, that the additional pay which he granted x^rr//. 
them, amounted to two hundred and eightv mil-*^ '• 
lions * of sesterces a year. He thought by this to p. ^^ 
secure to himself a safeguard against the hatred of 
the public; and, full of this idea, he once w^rote to 
the senate in these termsi " I know that you dislike 
^ many things in me ; and therefore it is that I 

" keep 

* A million and a half of our money. 
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^^ keep soldiers and armies, that I may safely de« 
•* spise your vain censures.** 
to flatter- Flatterers had also a great share in his prodigal 
^^* donations* A million of sesterces was nothing 
with him to reward a fulsome compliment that 
pleased him. 
and ibr Horsc-races, and itghts of wild beasts^ were an- 
^aes and other expence in which he knew no bounds. Be- 
sides the animals which he made the senatorai 
furnish at their own charge, he himself bought 
great numbers of all sorts, elephants, tygers, rhi- 
noceroses. Extreme in all things^ and making 
Hp hitti* every other consideration give way to his perverse 
J^^^^y^4urn of mind, he exposed and prostituted his per- 
beasts, and SOU in these shamcful combats; and it is observ* 
2^^® ed of him, that he killed an hundred boars in one 
day with his own hand. So far was he from being 
aldhamed of driving chariots in the circus, that, on 
the contrary, he gloried iti it, as imitating in that 
respect the sun. Ever attentive to his plan of Ruin- 
ing the rich, he fixed the expence of the games 
upon some freed-man, or some wealthy senator^ 
who, in return^ had the honour of presiding at 
them. The emperor, dressed like a charioteer^ 
in the livery of the blue faction, saluted the pre-^ 
jsddent with his whip, and asked him for a few 
pieces of gold, like the meanest of those hirelings. 
iHu con. . Such were the inclinations of Caracalla, who, by 
lOTrii ^ a necessary consequence of that low, indecent taste, 
«nd his ig« despised all that was worthy of esteem* Learning, 
Aoraace. mj^j jjjgn of letters, were the object of his aversion 
and disdain *. His father had endeavoured to ac- 

complish 

* Fhil09tMtttS {Soph, tj* SO.) relates^ that tliilisCtts^ apr«fe$- 
lipv at Athens, having c}aim«d in that quality a right to certain 
exemptions^ Caracalla condexhned him, and prononnccd his 
aientence in these contemptudut terms : '' It is not jnst that the 
*f number of those ivho ought to bear the pubMo buraeo, should" 
^ be diminished for the si&e of a few paltry dedaniitians." I 
have not taken notice o£ this anecdote in my text^ for two 

reasons ; first, bfcmtse it is daI ill Suited to th^* person of Phi- 

liscus 
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jcoroplish hixn by aU the.,e^ercisf.s that form the 
body and the mind. The young prince learnt 
extremely well to ride, fence, wrestle, and swim : 
but in polite . literature^ or philosophy, he made 
no progress ; ahd even the little that had been 
forced into him by mere diat of labour, he after- 
wardsL forgot so entirely, that he seemed never to 
have hekrd even the name of any one of the sci- 
ences. This was not owing to any want of natu- 
ral parts ^ for bis conception ^as quick, and his 
expression easy. His high birth,^ his having been 
surrounded from his infancy by all the noblest and 
most polite in Rome, and a certain, confidence in 
himself which ji^yer. cramped any one of his re- 
jflections j all this furnished hini with words, ge- 
perally well enough chosen* Labour and study 
Had no share in it* r, , 

A prince of this disposition could not be fond He seUom 
of the function of administering justice, which thcte^djua- 
good arii Wise emperors, and even th6 not ex- tice. Dig. 
tremely bad ones, such as his father Severus, had^nerin 
Applied themselves to with great care and assidii-wWch he 
ity. Caracalla seldom judged any causes ; and*'^^*^**^ 
when be did, it was in such a manner as proved 
fexcessivfely disgiistful and riiortifyirig to his asses- 
sors. Dion Gassius, . who had frequently experi- 
enced this disagreeable treatment, speaks as fol- 
lows upon this subject. *' He sent us notice, 
says that Historian, that he would hear causes, 
or hold a Council early in the morning. We 
failed hot to be punctual to his orders ; but he 
" made us wait until afternoon, and sometimes 
" ^ill the evening. We waited without doors, not 
" being perinitted to go even into the anti-cham- 
** bers. At length we were called in, to do scarce 

" any 

liseus whose talent was rather to talk too mtlch^ thtin to spealc 
well ; and deoondly^ because the priviWe now refused to Philis- 
cu8« was soon after granted by CaracaUa to one,iPhilostratU8 of 
Lemnos, who probably deserved it better. . However, it is not 
the less certain, according to the testimony of Dion Cassius^ that 
this emperor hield men of learning in contempt. 

Vol. VIII. N 
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'^ any business at all ; and at last he gat a habit 
«' of frequently sending us away, without our ha- 
^< ving so much as saluted him. Whilst we were 
^' thus loming our time in waiting to ho purpose^ 
^< the prince who had ordered us to attend. Was 
^^ amusing himself with trilbs : he iv^as driving 
<< a chariot, fighting with wild beasts, o)r with » 
^^ gladiator^ drinking or already drunk. Dishchs 
^' of meat and great vessels of wine passed before 
^^ our eyes for the use of his guards. He took a 
«^ pleasure in insulting us, by wearying and &ti« 
*' guing us." 
tt'iB iaqui- Caracalla was not more averse to the proper 
Mdfen^ cares of government, than he was curious to 
^mpiojed know every little private transaction^ with which 

^y w- ^^ ^^^ "^ s^^*- ^^ business. Accounts were 
ner, to brought him of every thing that passed, even of 
^"i^tthe most minute and trivial affairs. Soldiers were 
df di that posted all over the city, to see, hear,« and bring 
***^' him an account of what every one ssud or did ; 
exercising, by that meins, a most irksome tyran- 
ny over the citizens ; and that they might not be 
controled in their odious^ office, the emperor re- 
served ta himself the sole power of punishing 
them. 
Ais rnihig^ It was in such that men he reposed his confidence. 
w^**°*^" Hating all good men^ he would ertrploy none but 
Among the bad. Dion Cassius mentions an eunuch caUed 
^of Sempronius Ruftts. by birth ^ Spaniard, and by 
profession a poisoner and empmc, wha had been 
banished for his crimes by Severus^ but^ was piit 
at the head of affairs by Caracalla. 

Theocritus, the soti of a slave, covered with 
shame and infamy from his earUest years, had been 
dancing-master to the princes, Severus's sons.— ^ 
He does not seem to have succeeded mu^h, even 
in that profession : for upon his attempting to 
dance on the Roman stage, he was hissed, and 
obliged to go to Lyons to divert the province.~- 
Yet this very man, flram a slitve and a dancer, be- 
came 
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batne^ by Caracalla's own choice, geh^ral of an 
army and praetorian praefect. He abused his for- 
tune with all the inisolehce of a mean upstart.--^ 
He was a robber^ and cruel. Among otner illus^ 
trious persons whom he put to deaths Dion Cas* 
sius mentions Flavins Titianus, who, whilst prse* 
feet of Egypt^ had the misfortune to displease 
Theocritus. This last^ in a violent passion, jumps> 
ed down from his tribunal with his draWn sword 
in his hand. ^^ There/' said Titiantis coolly^ *^ is 
^ a dancer's leap.'' Theocritus eiirdged at this 
tercasm, ordered Titianus to be murdered that 
instant. 

I^agathus^ one of the freed^men of the Csesars^ 
bad not lesspower, nor did he use it less tyrannii- 
caliy, than Theocritus^ 

Pandion, once a groom to the jockeys of the 
t^ircus, had risen to the honour of driving the em^ 
per0r's chariot in a war against the barbarians of 
Germany . In consequence a( this employment^ 
Caracalla was not ashamed to call him nis friend^ 
and the companion of his military labours, in a 
letter to the senate. He acknowledged that he 
owed his life to him^ as having been extricated 
from a great danger by his address. He ranked 
him above the soldiers, to whom he always gave 
the preference before the senators. 

I have already said that this prince, so detesta^ A^^1b«<i« 
ble in all respects, plunged into every excess of de* j^JS'to 
bauchery. But what is something extraordinary, an af&cta- 
especially, in him, is, that whilst he himself wa^^fo^p^^ 
setting tne worst of examples by his own conduct, rUy«f 
encouraging and fomenting puolic licentiousness"***"^ 
on many occasions, he at the same time, affected- , 
an extrLrdinafy zeal for purity of manners. He 
punished adultery witfi death. He condemned 
four vestals, one of whom, named Claudia Laeta, 
he had endeavoured to debauch. She was buried 
alive with two of her companions, Aurelia Severa 
and Fompooia Rufina^^ The fourth, whose nraie 

2 was 
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was Ldnutia CresceDtina^ prevented the execii^ 
tion of the dteadful sentence pronounced against 
her, by throwing herself headlong down upon the 
pavement^ from the top of the house. 

Pretended ^^ ^^^ ^^* ^"'^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^ chasitity, but also for 
zeal for religion^ that Caracalla pretended to in the crueU 
religion, jj^g [j^ cxerciscd upou thcsc probably innocent 
niedwitharVestals. He wanted to pass tor the most reli- 

^°^^Mid"*" 6^^"^ pf men ; and this justice must be done hira> 
SdaTiV^ notwithstanding all his crimes, that he forbid any 
^oW. Orte to call him by the names of the divinities bt 
r^!^s, ^" worshipped. But this pretended piety towards 
^^- his gods, was mixed with a love of magic, and an 
esteem fot magicians ; to, which was lowing his 
great regard for Apollonius Tyanseiis. ^He like^ 
wise applied himself to judicial astrology. . Geb- 
ting' the horoscopes of the chief citizens of the 
5.tate, he pretended to judge^ by that m.ost deceits 
ful means, which of them loved, £^nd which hated 
him: so that what he imagined he read in- the 
stars, determined on one hand his favours and a& 
JTection, and on the other his dislike and the pu- 
nishments consequent thereto. At the same 
time he strictly forbid his subjects to practise any 
kind of superstition ( and some were even put 
to death in his reign for wearing round theii" 
necks a charm against the ague, 
fk^tuai His factions and his words never once agreed. 
contradic- H^ called himsclf a frugal man, who was satisfied 
i^een ias "with the plainest and most common things t but 
words and in reality he loved wine and good eatings The 

lufs flci ions* • ■»•' 11*1^ 

Spart. Co* provinces and private persons were obliged to 
roe. 9. furnish for his table all the rarities that the earth 
and sea produced :. but even then he knew not 
how to make a right use of them ; for he feasted 
on what was sent him, pdt With the senators and 
great men of the republic, but with freed-men. 

He praised without ceasing the generosity of the 
ancient Fabricius^ who informed Pyrrhus of the 
treachery of his physician: and at the sametime he 

J)rid6d 
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prided himself upon his having bred an enmity and 
a war between the Vandals and the Marcomannit 
who before were friends ; and of having made him- 
self master, certainly by treachery, of the person of 
Gaiobomarus king of the Quadi, whom he ordered 
to be tried according to the forms of Jaw, and whom 
he condemned to die with several of his officers* 

He had killed his brother : and yet, during his 
war with the Parthians^ who had then for their 
kings two brothers who seldom agreed, he told 
the senate^Jn one. of his letters, that the empire 
of the Parthians was threatened with great evils, 
on account of the disagreement of the two bror 
thers who governed it* 

At the head of his armies he affected to live 
like a soldier, to share the fatigues and exercises of 
the troops, to be content with the most homely 
diet, to refrain from bathing, and to make long 
marches oii foot. But in all this there was a gi'eat 
deal of vain boasting. He secured his body care- 
fully against both heat and cold, and wore a fine 
Ught vest, which looked like a cuirass, but had 
nonig of the inconveniencies of armour* 

AH was false in him : even his coin was deceit- The cur- 
ful and base. He gave us, says Dion Cassius, ex^^^ 
gilded lead for silver, and qopper for gold ; keep-: deba»«d. 
ing his real gold and silvef.for the bar))arians of 
whom he purchased peace. 

In one things however, he did not dissemble ;He^tacira 
that w^s, in his hatred of the senate and Roman i^^^^*'* 
peoJ>l€u whigh he never once disguised : madder in peopiewith 
that respjegt than even Caligula, who, knowing that ^^*:°^^"' 
he deserved the detestation of the senators, endea-^/ww. ca- 
voured at least tp gmi the affeqtion of th^ multi-*"*^* *• 
tude. C^racalla attacked bQtb orders, that i? to 
say, the whole nation, with harsh and arrogant 
invectiyes, which he published either in the form 
of edicts, or by way of harangues,. AH his trust 
Vfas in the soldiery, by whose hands he perished. 

From 
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From this sketch of the character of CaraeaHii 
it appears, that he was a conipound of vices which 
he shewed because he took them fosr virtues, !and 
of appearances of virt^es which he affected, but 
through which vice was easily discerned. 
He wcxiid No remedy could be found for all these eyils, 
JJ^5^"*" nor could the wrong way of thinking of this prince 
tt^ one. ever be set right, becauise he took counsel of nond 
^ ^' but himself; thinking no other so wise, nor any 
One else so powerful, jfie even envied those in 
whom he saw the least superiority of understand- 
ing, and, far from consulting them, studied only 
how to bring about their ruin. 
He i^ti Yet it was this emperor who rendered the rights 
^i^S ^^ privileges of the I^oman citizens common to all 
dttzeiu to the iufa^abitants of the empire. The policj^ of Rome 
]^Jj^^" varied greatly in this respect, at diferent tiUnes* 
of the em- Romulus, its founder, was yery liberal of the tights 
^. of citizens, and gave them to almost all the petty 
nations that he conquered. His reason for so doing 
is very evident, fife strengthened an infant*state, 
by changing into citizens of his own towd all 
those who at first had been its enemies. 

]i¥hen the republic was become flourishing, and 
thequality of Roman citizcin began,in consequence 
thereof^ to give a pre-eminence, distinctions, and 
privileges, not only honourable but usefuf, the 
jRomans grew extremely jealous of this title, and 
granted it no longer except on yery extraordinary 
dccasious. The people of Italy never cpuld ob- 
tain a voluntary grant pf it, but were forced tq 
extort it by a bloody war, which brought Rome 
to the very brink of ruin. 

The first emperors, Augustas ^nd Tiberius, were 
equally sparing of this honour, and judging it qe- 
cessary in order to maintain the dignity of the. 
Roman nam^, to avoid multiplying the number 
of those that bore it;^ ^ 

The. 
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Tbe weakness of Claudius began first to relax the 
bonds of this rigid policy. Under that easy prince, 
money did every things MessaKna and the freed- 
men sold the title ana rights of citizen of Rome, 
and all other advantages, to whoever pleased to 
become a purchaser. The transalpine Gauls ob- 
tained also of the indulgent Claudius an entrance 
into the senate^ and admission to the highest 
posts in the empire. The door thus opened was 
never after shut : concessions multiplied beyond 
number^ especially after Rome was governed by 
princes, who not only did not belong to its ancient 
nobility, but were not even of Italian blood. Em- 
perors * of Spanish, Gaulish, or African birth or 
iorigin, could not, with any grace, refuse to extend 
a privilege which they themselves partook of, on- 
]y through the facility with which it had been ex- 
tended by others^ Then, not only individuals^ 
but cities and whole provinces obtained the pri- 
vileges of Roman citizens for all their inhabitants. 
The senate was filled with provincials. Rome fre- 
quentljT had consuls who were born at Athens, in 
Bithynia, Syria, Africa, or anjr Qther part of the 
empire. But still the distinction between citizen, 
$ina subject continued, until Caracalla abolished 
it by a solemn edict, as appears by the united tes- 
timony of Dion Cassias aqd Ulpian. 

One may easily guess the specious- pretences i)jo. «». 
which the emperoi: made use of on this occasion. lt^^jf^(\ 
was a fine thing to ijnit^ all the people of the em-^^^. iia. ^ 
pire under one name, and (o make |lome the 
common country of all the inhabitants of the uni- 
verse. His real motive, quite worthy of him, was 
the augmentation of his revenues. The citizens 

of 

'^ * Tntjsn and Adrkn were of Spanish- extractioo. The an- 
eettorf. of Titus Antoninus were natives of Nimes m GauL S^* 
▼ems was bom at Leptis in A&ica. It is true, these emperors 
sprang from Roman colonies, and were intitled to the right of 
citizens bj their buiji. But it is hi^y probable that they 
would have been puzzled to prove thdlr descent from t(ie tri^o 
%ojfnans thej^ ancestors. 
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of Rome were subject to several taxes, which fo- 
reigners did not jpay : so' that under dolour of 
granting a favour and a "privilege,' Caracalla laid 
new burdens upon all his subjects. ' • ^ «' 

It is a great problem, and past my abilities to 
solve, whether thii step w^s in itself adVahtageous 
or hurtful tp the welfare of the state." Rome, by 
adopting for citizens ill thosd that obeyed her, by 
entirely confounding the distinction of conquerors 
and conquered, furnished theni all with commoti 
and equalmotives of affection for her. She ap- 
propriated to herself all the' virtue and all the me- 
rit that sprang up' within the bosoiti of her vast 
empire. ' 'But oh tHe other haild,Tiow much must 
her ancient maxims be altered* by the mixture of 
the foreign ^a^ims, and na:tional prejudices, ne- 
cessarily int'rodliced by this countless number' of 
iiew citizens ? Even their attachtnent to their com- 
inon country^ counterbalanced arid 'divided in the ni 
by the love of theiit* native soil^ could not but b^ 
greatly Vveakened. Accordingly we find that 
Rome becani^ indifferent even to her em|)erors-^ 
Dioclesian scarce ever saw that jfeapital of the 
world during a reign of upwards of twenty years, 
but fixed his resideface chiefly at Nicomedia j and 
Constaritine built a new imperial city, in which 
he established his coiirt. - * • ^ ^ • 

By Caracalla^s edic^ of which we have been 
(Ipeakihg, all persons of free condition acquired 
the rights ana privileges of citizens of'Rome, and 
there were rio longer in the efnpirfe any peopfe 
but Romans. One would be apt to think that ih 
TiUem, c«- consequence of this all distinctions of fi^ee citie^, 
rue, art. 8. municipal towns, colonies,Latin right, italianfighi, 
ought to have disappeared : but yet we still find 
traces of all these things in latter times; The reaSoti 
is, that, by the law of nature, the prior -possessor 
never gives way at once to a new comer : but, if he 
)be not absolutely overpowered by force, still istrug- 
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gles for a' while* to keep at least a part of his po$« 
session. As it is not my province to enter into a 
discussion of these matters, I shall drop them here, 
after deferring the reader wjio may be curious to 
knowmore about them, to M. Spanheim's Disser- 
tation on this edict of Caligula's^ in Vol. XI. of 
Grevius's Collection of Roman Antiquities. 

I have now remaining of Caracalla^s life only 
the accodnt of his military exploits, in which we 
i^lvaHiind at every step fresh proofs of the insani- 
ty of his mind. 

'^ The first strong symptom thut he shewed ofHiiextn^ 
this unhappy turn, was an extravagant fondnessj^jgJJI^ ^ 
for Alexander the Great. From his infancy he Alexander. 
talked of nothing but the exploits of that famous^^;^^' 
conqueror; and during his whole life he pretend-roc. 2. 
ed to take him for his model, copying him in what 
was most easy to imitate,'his armour and his dress* 
If he met with any sort of furniture, or any kind 
of arms that was said to have belonged to Alex-* 
ander, be wp.s sure to make it his own, as a farther 
step towards resembling him. Among the statues 
^hich he erected to that prince, in all the cities 
of the empire, and particularly at Rome in the ca-* 
pitol and in all the temples, numbers had one side 
of the face made to represent Alexander, and the 
otii^r side' was a profile of Caracalla. He called 
him the Augtisfus of the East ; and in one of his 
letters, he told the senate, that the soul of Alex- 
ander had passed into (he body of Augustus, in 
order to make up by the long life of this emperor, 
for the shortness of the tinie during which it had 
animated its first mansion. I do not know why 
he did not assume to himself the honour he as- 
cribed to Augustus, who certainly did not pique 
himself on being an Alexander. 

Caracalla's affection for Alexander was such, 
that he resolved to have a Macedonian phalanx : 
and accordingly he formed a corps of sixteen 
thousand men^ all natives of Macedonia, armed 
'^ and 
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and discij^lined after the manner ei the ancienl 
Macedonians and commanded byoflScers who bore 
similar names to those that had served under A- 
lexander. Wherever l^e wentt he carried wil^ him 
a great number of elephants^ to represent the eon- 
gi^rors of India» Alexander and Bacchus* 

Whatever concerned Alexander, seemed of the 
highest importance to Caracdla. He carried his 
seal for his memory so far as to hate the Peripa* 
teticians, because some people had suspected their 
master Aristotle of being an accomplice in the 
death of that prince, by ^ving him poison. The 
accusation itself was a downright calumny ; and 
as to the fact of Alexander's being poisoned, it is, 
td this hour, at least very doubtful. But Cara- 
, caUa thought otherwise ; and, in consequence of 
this notion, be not onlv wanted to burn all Aris« 
totte's works, but, at the end of so many ^ges, 
rendered his disciples answerable for the pretf^nd* 
ed crime of their master, by retrenching the pen- 
sions and other advantages which they enjoyed in 
the Alexandrian Musseum. 

On the other band, he loved the Macedonians, 

and favoured them singularly. Observing, one 

da/, a tribune mount his horse dexterous^ and 

nimbly, he asked him what countryman he was« 

/ ^* A Macedonian," answered the officer. " What 

is your name ? Antigonus. And your father's ? 

His name was l^hilip. That is sufficient," said 

the emperor, ^< I do not want to know any thing 

^' more.*^ A^^^ordingly, upon this recommendation 

alone, he immediately promoted the Macedonian 

officer in the army, and soon after ordered him to 

^it in the senate, among the ancient praetors. 

Another time, a man who bad been guilty of 
tnany primes, but whose.name was Alexai^er, was 
brought before him to foe tried. In the course of 
the pleading, the accuser, speaking of the crimi- 
pal, loaded him with injurious epithets, and often 
repeatedjj the mck^d dl^xandcr^ Alexander an ene- 

m 
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my to the gads : upon which Caracalla, as much 
offended as he himself had been insulted, inter'? 
ruptingthe pleader, said to him^^^If Alexandec 
^^ does not protect you, you are a ruined man/' 

With this passionate fondness for Alexander, He affecu 
Caracalla could not fail of wanting to be a soldier. "^P^ 
But it is not given to all to tread in the paths ofgoidkn 
that hero. Caracalla was a soldier, but not a ge-^^^^^ 
neral. He took delight in military exercises ; b^ and 
dressed and armed himself like the meanest of his«>»»^»es, 
soldiers, mixed with them in their works, and 
lived upon the same food that they did. Hera» 
dian says, he often ground with bis own hands the 
corn tmit was necessary to make him bread, then 
kneaded the dough, baked it, and eat the fruit of 
his labour. Sometimes he carried upon his shouU 
ders the standards of the legions^ which, amon^ 
the Romans, were very heavy. In all this, as I 
have observed after Dion Cassius, there was much 
more ostentation than reality ; for Caracalla knew 
perfectly well how to dazzle the eyes of the vul- 
gar by appearances, whilst ih &ct he avoided real 
^tigue. JBut even supposing him to have acted 
sincerely in these matters, there is surely a wide 
difierence between these low offices, and the su* 
perior views, attentions, and knowledge requisite 
to conduct a war ; things of which Caracalla had 
not the least idea. He thought himself an Alex«» 
ander, because he worked in the trenches ; and 
imagined he could transport the virtues of the an^ 
cient Lacedemonians into himself and his army, 
by levying a cohort or two of troops in the coun- 
try of the Spartans. The success was answerable 
to the justness of the measures : for we shall meet 
with few events that did not turn to his shame ki 
vil the wars he undertook, though his vanity made 
him endeavour to palm them upon the world for 
victories. 

He began his expeditions with visiting, or, J^iore^^^^ 
properly, ravaging Gaul. M. de Tilleraont placesLnd com. 
' ' * this°"^ff^^l 
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jHsoiden this joumey in the third year of his reign. His 
;r^a^. 5. uneasiness and fickleness of mind, and stili nniore 
A. ii» V64, }iis remorse forhis crimes, and especially for the 
murder of his brother, did not suffer him to re- 
;' main quiet at Rome. He went into Narbonnese 

Gaul, and upon his arrival there ordered the pro- 
consul of that province to be put to death. He, 
committed all sorts of violences, as well against 
the magistrates and officers, as against the people 
of Gaul : and notwithstanding some vain affecta- 
tions of clemency, which were easily seen through, 
he appeared riiere what he really was, cruel, and' 
a tyrant, and made every creature hate him; 

It seems probable that he returned to Rome 
cither towards the end of this year, or in the be- 
ginning of the next, and that he then brought 
with him the Caracalla^ 2l gaulish dress, of whicb 
1 have spoken elsewhere. 
Repasses He soon set out again, to make war in Ger- 
ihe kfame, tnany beyond the Rhine. He there engaged the 
w^r Cenni *, a people but little known, and the Ale- 
th£ Cenni mapni, of whom thia is the first mention we find 
w!^ made in history. 

mo. Caracalla first begais to make them conspicuous, 

A, E, 9«5.|^y attacking them. He entered their territories 
as a friend and ally, and built in several parts of 
^^ them forts and castles, to which he gare names 
borrowed from his own. These people, who 
were then barbarians, did not foresee the conse- 
quences of this novelty. Several of them took 
no notice of it,, and others looked upon it only 
as an amusement that the Roman emperor had 
found out. Their tranquil indifference made 
Caracalla despise them. Thinking he might 
signalize himself* against them, without danger, 
by an act of perfidy, he assembled all their young 
men, under pretence of taking them into his pay^ 

and 

* Some of the learned think we ought to read here in Dion 
Cassiug the Catfi, a name better known than that of the Cennu 
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p^^Md ordered tbeintobe massacred by histrobps 
Vfith which he had taken care to surround them. 
Such, was the glorious victor j for which he took the 
surname of Alamanniais. He himself was not a^ 
shamed to divulge his own infamy, declaring pub* 
licly that be had conquered by cunning a people 
whom it was not possible to subdue by force; . 
, The Ccnni were not so easily mastered. In si 
battle which he had with them, they, fought with 
such fury, that when wounded by the arrows of 
the OsrhoenianS) of which there were several in 
Caracalla's army, they drew the shaft out of the 
Found with their teetb^ that they might have their 
bapds at liberty to continue the fight. They seem 
to have had the best of the day : but gold ren* 
dered thekn tractable. The emperor offered them 
large sums, and they in return sold him the title 
of Victor^ aild permitted him to repass the Rhine, 
and retire in safety to the province which the Ro^ 
mans called Germany^ 

We have not any connected or circumstantial 
account of these events^, but only a few extracts 
or fragments : so that it is necessary to endeavour 
to supply the want of ancient records, by coqjec-^ 
tures. W^ must, for example, suppose that Ca« 
racalla had^ how^ver^ the advantage in some skir^ 
mishes, siiice. he carried away prisoners several o( 
the wives of the Cenni * and Alemanni. It is well 
known, that among the German nations the wives 
followed their husbands when they went to war. 
These female prisoners shewed a courage as f ero* Ferodods 
cious as that of the men of their nation. The era- T'^*'^ 
peror having left it to their option whether theynJLwJ 
would be killed or sold, they preferred death. But™^ 
notwithstanding this they were sold as slaves : up- 
on which almost all of them killed themselves^ 

and 

 The text of Dion CasMuft sayii h^e the Vatti > but I foBoir 
'Ifae reacUnig b^re adopted 
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and some ^f them killed their children ai tiui 
same time. 
^^^^ Th(B only fruit th?it Caracalla reaped from hig 
^^T\)J German expedition, was the contempt of the bar- 
ruinh pur- bariaQs, who plainly saw, through all his pompous 
leauJ^ boastings, the cowardice and perfidy of his souL 
ibemi This contcmpt for the Roman empire extended a$ 
far as the northern regions, and to the.tnouth of 
the Elbe. The people of those countries^ greedy 
after money, and seeing that the example of the 
• Cenni offered them an easy way of getting it, sent 
to Caracalla, menacing him with war. He an- 
swered their deputies haughtily, but paid them 
down large sums : and the baroarians, on their 
siAe^ readily over-looked his arrogant Words, in 
consideration of the real gold with whteh he en- 
riched them, 
tte takes a Though he was thus despised and laughed at 
S^r^ by the Germans, yet he took a liking to thettii 
niws, and Not Satisfied with having attached them to him by 
^^^^^s.^ treaty of alliance, he singled out of their nation 
^<^w. the handsomest and bravest men he coisild find^ to 
be his body guards ; renewing a custom establish- 
ed in the days of Augustus, but which seems to 
have been afterwards dropped. He went even so 
far as t6 adopt their dress ; and openly professing 
a contempt of alt decency, often quitted the coat 
of mail which the emperors wore in war, and ap'* 
Beared in public drei»sed in a German garb, fie 
likewise wore a light coloured wig, made to imi- 
ttctaiirctieitate the hair of the Germans. 
er D^nute] ^^^^ the borders of the Rhine Caracaila march- 
gttinaaome ed to the Lower Danube, near which he met a 
^^- nation, until then hardly known, the Goths. This 
over the IS the first mention that is made in the Roman 
^^^*'j^*"^ history of these barbarians, who had afterwards 
treaty with the greatest share of any people in the ruin of the 
^^*" Roman empire in the West. The Romans then. 
A. R. 9$6. knew so little of the Goths, that the^ called them 
.^f*^A""Geti, from the name of the ancient inhabitants irf' 

the 
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the country in which these new Comers t^e#e now 
settled. They are said to have come originally 
from Gothia^ which still preserves their name, ia 
Sweden ; to have settled, in their first migration, 
in Germany, not far from the Vistula, on the coast 
of the Baltic sea, where they were known by the 
name of Gothons, or Guttons ; and afterwards to 
have advanced from thence more and more to tbie 
south, until they at last came into, and took pos- 
session of, part of Dacia north of the Dantibe, 
where Caracalla found them. He first tried the sptttt c<h 
Roman arms against them, in some skirmishes andtf; ^^* 
dight engngements, in which the advanta^ is 
said to have been on his side j but not such as to 
stop the formidable increase of power which those 
barbarians acquired soon after. 

In the same country Caracalla made an alliance i>ia.iii. 
with the Daeians who nad not yet submitted to the^-^-^^^^^' 
Romans, and received of them hostages for the 
performance <^ the conditions to which they obli^ 
ged themselves. 

From the banks of the Danube he passed into j^e pane* 
Thrace, where he neither staid long, nor did any ^Jj^^ 
thing remarkable. I shall only observe, that theH^md. 
proximity of Macedonia roused and increased his 
madness to be thought another Alexander. ^ 

He afterwards crossed the Helles^pont, not with-^fecrossw 
out danger, bfeing overtaken by a storm. Arrw^^^J'^* 
ing at Ilium, be visited the remains of that fa.^iUum» 
mous city ; and, without troubling his bead about ^„^^he 
the pretended affinity between the Romans and tomb of 
the Trojans, full of martial ideas, he paid singular ^*2f^* 
honours to the memory of Achilles, the greatest V(a. spart, 
eifemy of Troy^ He erected to him a statue of^^/' 
bronze, ofiered libations and crowns of flowers 
upon his tomb, made his whole army perform justs 
and tournaments to his honour, and gave his 
troops a considerable gratification for so doing, as 
if he had rewarded them for some great exploits 

Tl»e 
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The better to resemble Achilles, he would hate 
a Patroclus^ whose funeral he might celebrate up* 
on the spot. The death of Festus, his favourite 
freed-man^ furnished him with the wished-for op- 
portunity ; or, which seems most probable io such 
a monster as Caracalla, he procured hiniself that 
opportunity at the expence of the life of Festus, 
whom he poisoned. No cost was spared to ren- 
der his obsequies extremely pompous^ A funeral 
{)ile was erected^ upon whicn the dead body was. 
aid, and sprinkled with the blood of all sorts of 
animals ; whilst Garacalla, with prayers and liba- 
tions, invoked the winds, for what purpose I know 
.not, since he had no voyage to make; That no- 
thing mlgbt.be wanting to the cetempnial^ he re- 
solved to offer up a lock of bis own hair : but as 
he :^is almbst hM^ the spectators could scarce 
refrain from laughing when they saw him rub his 
hand oyer bis bead; to lay hold of three .or four 
haixs^ which he cut off$ and tbretv into the ilamest 
At Pergi; From Ilium he went to Pergamus^ there to seet^ 
tm^rM in the temple of iEsCblapiiis^ health of body arid 
UieasBM- of mind ; for both \yere greatly disordered; His 
jEs^iL body laboured under various infirmitieji^ . scmid 
piua, to be manifest and known to all$ others cdncealedn His 
S^tor^ mind was disturbed . by frightful visiojis": He of- 
Hwnts of ten imagined thstt his father arxd brother purs[ued 
ofmbd!* him with naked Swords in their hands. His 
pio. i £te- crimes were his punishment, and, as we.se,e, had 
^^' a greater share in the insanity of his mind> than 
all the witchcraft of the Gentians, who boasted 
of having employed against him all their most 
powerful sortileges. To mitigate these evils he 
had recourse to JBsculapius, w.ho, we are. told^ 
revealed in dreams^ the remedies that would cure 
the sick person that applied to him.. C^racalla 
had dreams enough ; but his health contiQiied 
Just as it was before. He then recurred to. the e- 
raele of Apollo, and to the god Serapis in Egypt j 
but all was in vain. Dion Cassiiis is not surprized 

at 
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at it, because be tbinks the gods * were less plea$? 
ed with his QfiferHigs and sacrifices, than incensed 
against his criminal and impious designs and ac- 
tions, which rendered him unworthy to be heard. 

Caracalla spent the winter at Nicomedia, where He spmd* 
he made great preparations for attacking the Par-^t^"**^ 
thians and Armenians. Among other things heau^J^^ 
ordered two huge machines to be built for thatP*™*^?'^ 
war, so large that they were obliged to be taken the Far- 
to pieces before they could be put en board the^*^ 
ships that were to convey them to Syria. lxxvtt* 

He was still at Nicomedia on the fourth of A- 
pril, the anniversary of his birth-day, which, as 
Dion Cassius observes, he celebrated in a manner 
ill becoming a ceremony pf joy. He gave a %ht 
of gladiators, to the usual horrors of which he. 
added this farther circumstance of cruelty. One of 
the combatants, being conquered, begged his life 
of him. ^^ Apply to your ad versary,answered Cara^ 
^^ calla; you are at his disposal; I cannot save you.'' 
The conqueror, who would perhaps have spared 
his prostrate antagonist, had it not been for thi^ 
reply, fearing to displease the emperor by seeming 
ipore humane than him, killed his supplicating foe* 

After this, Caracalla set out for the war against He ^ta 
the Parthians, to which end he repaired to An-f^^*^ 
tioch. His real motive for this war was no other of the Pftri 
than a vain ambition to acquire the title of P^r-^^U^ 
tiiicuSj and to have an opportunity of boasting thatdenumds, . 
he had subdued the East. As it was proper to^^**^ 
have some sort of pretejfice for what he was goingA. b.967. 
to do, for the Parthians had no idea of attacking ^'^^^ 
him, he complstined that their king sheltered iii 
his territories Tiridates and Antiocbus, two ftlgi*r 
tives of importance, who ought to be delivered 

up 

* Mjiti T6ti 0(%«3iMi40-i^ flirt rtut ^Ttat^^ »X?<a t«<; fiuXivfum^i^ JMi 

toL. vm. o 
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tip to him. We know little of Tiridates, and ftei- 
thing at all of his story, any farther than that he 
seems to have been the son of Vologeses king of 
Armenia, and that he was the person whom Ma- 
crinus re-established on the throne of his father. 
Antiochus was an adventurer, a native of Cilicia, 
. who, at his first entrance, into life, set himself up 

. for a cynic philosopher, in which capacity he was 

of some service to the emperors whom he accom- 
panied in their wiars. In climates Wherfe the sol- 
diers were frozen with cold, and greatly discou- 
raged thereby, the cynic, inured to hardships, 
it)lled himself in the snow, and by his example 
roused the drooping courage of the troops. Seve- 
rus, and even Caracalla; rewarded him amply foi* 
his services. Being gro^n rich by this means, he 
ijuittied the knapsack and staff of Diogerresi and 
his new fortune swelling his heart with pride, he 
probably formed some ambitious project, for the 
iexecution of which he joined with Tiridates. The 
success not answering their desireiT, they fled fot 
Safety to the empire of the Parthians. 
;. These were the two fugitives that Garacalla de- 
itiahded back, with great naughtiness, threatening 

* vp'ar if they were not delivered up to him. He 

c^iild nbt have chosen a more proper time. The 
Parthians had lately lost their king Vologeses^ and 

'. his two sons wetethen disputing for iht tfrewn* 

This was consequently a favourable juncture to 
attack an empire Mreakened by intestine broils. 
Accordingly Artabanes, who; either then, or very 
soon after, conquered his brother, was intimidat- 
ed by the menaces of the Roman* emperor, deli- 
vered up Tiridates and Antiochus^ and thereby 
bbtainied peace. 

Camcaik's Abgarus king of Edessa was in alliance with 

periHv to- the Romans, since, as I observed before, we find 
^ski^*some of the Osrhoenians, his -subjects, fighting in 

of Edessa. Caracalla's army against the Germans. But no- 

subd^Sf thing was sacred with this perfidious emperor. He 
invited Abgarus to come to him at Antioch, and 

when 
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When he had him io his power, he loaded him 
with chains. Osrhoene, thus deprived of its king, 
was forced to submit, and there is reason to think 
it then became a Roman province. Some diffi- 
culties, however, still remain with regard to this 
matter, concerning which the curious reader may 
consult M. de Tillemont. • 

Caracalla treated the king of Armenia in the nuenuCg* 
same manner as he had used the sovereign of Edes- j'^- «'■'• ^i* 
sa. We have seen that a Vologeses, son of Sano-fid/tSf'* 
truces, reigned in Armenia in the time of Severus.j^"^*^® 
It may possibly be the same, who, having soraCm^ia.^* 
difference with his sons, was sent for by Caracalla, The Arme* 
under pretence of a reconciliation, which, as em-JJ^^J^* 
peror of the Romans, he undertook to mediate 
between tliem. The king of Armenia, mistrust- 
ing nothing, went to him with his sons, and they 
were all arrested prisoners. But Armenia was a 
more powerful state than Osrhoene, and not so 
easily subjected to the yoke. The Armenians took 
up arms, to revenge their king and defend their 
liberty ; and the wretch Theocritus, of whom I 
spoke before, being sent against them at the head 
of an army, was defeated and repulsed with great 
loss : so that the only fruit which Caracallia reaped 
from his perfidy, was the shame he justly deserved, 
and the universal distrustofallmankind. But a soul 
like his was not capable of feelingsuch humiliations. 

On the contrary, he prided himself on his suc-ca»calia 
cess, and boasted of the fatigues he had undergone ^"*^*s ^^ 
in so many wars ; though at the same time he hadtoUs'wid 
never once stirred out of Antioch, but had re-^xpioits. 
mained there wallowing in all the pleasures of that 
voluptuous city. He even took occasion, from 
these pretended toils, to inveigh bitterly against 
the senate, to whom he wrote, as Caligula had done 
before, letters full of reproaches, taxing the sena- 
tors with leading idle lives, scarcely doing, even 
negligently, the duties of their easy fuactions, 

2 ^ whilst 
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vfailst their empei*^ bid defiance to t^9 and dan^ 

gers, aqd laboured for their sakes in distant regions. 

it^gbes to Caracalla was not satisfied with shewing his per-* 

Aiexan- Q^y iq^ foreign kings and princesi^ but he likewise. 

heOTdena exercised bis odious talent upon his own subjects* 

mogtdread. Even the profound veneration which he professed 

sacreT*" fot the memqry of Alexander the Great could not 

zMo.H^^a<;. screen the city of Alexandria) founded by that 

^% ^ conqueror, fkom the dreadful effects of his mean 

and cruel vengeance. It must indeed be owned 

that the Alexandrians, a fickle and sarcastic pep- 

51e, had provoked his Mger by several bitter jokes, 
'hey loved, sa^s Herodotus, to be merry * at the 
expence of their princes i and c^en ventured to 
lampoon them, wittily as they thought, but, in 
reality, in such a manner as left a wound in the 
heart of the offended : for it is well known that 
no raillery cuts so deep as that which is founded 
on truth. Thus, alluding to the hatred of Eteo« 
eles and Folynice, of which they had just seen a 
similar instance in Caracalla and Gkta, they gave 
Julia, the 93other of these last, the name of Jocas-* 
ta. They ridiculed the vanity of Caracalla, who, 
small of stature, deformed, and destitute of every 
kind of military merit, compared himself on one 
hand to Achilles, the most comely as well as the 
most valiant of the Greeks ; and on the other to 
Alexander, the greatest of heroes, Qaracalla 
made them repent the liberties they had taken ; 
and, determined tp wash away their offence with 
their blood, he began with deceiving them. 

He gave out that he intended to visit the finest 
monument then existing of the glory of Alexander, 
and to pay his personal homage to the god Serapis# 
The Alexandrians, forgetting the reasons they had 

given 

?*• AtfTu^* )s Tctg ^;c«^^ttrr top ytt^ fiit\m »u^h fut?urf •«■« i>^YX*^ 
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given him to hate them, were proud of the ho- 
nour the emperor intended their city , and prepared 
themselves to receive him with joy and magnifi-i 
cence. When he arrived, innamerable crowds 
went out to meet him. Concerts of music, illu- 
minations, perfumes, garlands of flowers, and 
crowns of gold, were lavished with profusion. 

Caracalla took care not to undeceive thenl. He 
went first to the temple of Serapis, where he sa- 
crificed whole hecatombs, and burnt a prodigious 
quantity of incense upon the altar. From thence 
he repaired to the tOmb of Alexander, and pull« 
ing OH his imperial robe, which wks of purple, 
his belt enricoed with precious stones, and the 
rings that were upon his fingers, he ofiered up all 
these ornaments to the hero, and laid them upon 
fais coffin. 

All this specious shew served only to conceal his 
black design of extirpating the inhabitants of Alex- 
andria. Though t>ion Cassius and Herodian differ 
somewhat m their accounts of the manner in which 
he set about this horrid deed ; yet it is not impos- 
sible to reconcile them, by making them help out 
each other. According to Herodian, Caracalla pre- 
tended a desire to raise an Alexandrian phalanx, 
as he had already formed a Macedonian ; and un- 
der that pretence, he assembled all the young men 
of the city in a plain just without the walls, where 
he made his troops surround and massacre them. 
Dion Cassius, who does not mention this slaugh- 
ter, says, that Caracalla first murdered the most 
eminent of the citizens, who had waited on him 
with all that was roost sacred in their religion, ^ 
and tvhom be had received favourably, and even 
entertained at his own table. That his soldiers 
afterwards spread themselves all over the city^ 
to which infinite numbers of strangeirs had resort- 
ed on this occasion, and killed, without distinc- 
tion, every person they found in the houses, into 
which all the people had been ordered to retire, 

whilst 
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whilst the troops took possession of the streets 
and squares. The slaughter was so great, and 
so much blood was shed, that Caracalla, inacces- 
sible as he was to all sense of shame or pity, did 
not dare to tell the senate the number of the slain. 
He only said, in bis letter, that it was of little im- 
portance to them to know the names or the nun)- 
per of those that had lost their lives, since all of 
them deserved the same fate. The dead bodies 
were thrown in heaps into deep ditches, that they 
might not be counted, nor the greatness of this 
carnage be thoroughly known, jplven some of 
those who had come with the emperor perished 
in this dreadful massacre, which lasted several 
days and nights, during which the rage anc) fury 
of the soldiers, the dark of night, an^ the {resis- 
tance of some of the boldest of the Alexandrians, 
occasioned inexpressible confusion. The author 
of this bloody butchery beheld it, as an agreeable 
sight, from the top of the temple of Serapis, from 
whence he sent orders from time to time to ani- 
mate the cruelty of the assassins. He conclude^ 
this horrid tragedy in a manner worthy of ^imsel^^ 
by consecrating in the temple of the go(^ t^he dag- 
ger with which he had killed his brothev, ' 

We may easily judge that thejplundprihg of A- 
lexandria accompanied the massacre of its inhar 
bitants. Nothing was spared neither sacred or 
profane, in the temples or the houses ; and Cara- 
calla, not yet satisfied even with these unparal- 
lelled barbarities, vented his implacable fury .upon 
the wretched remains of this, a few days before, 
so rich and populous city, by driving from it all 
strangers, except merchants. He abolished the! 
societies of learned men, who were paid and main- 
tained in the museum ; anid he separated the dif- 
ferent quarters of the city from each other by 
walls and towers, to prevent all communication 
|)etween them. . 

Howeve^, 
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However, this desolation was but a teiqporafjr 
evil : for Caracall^a being killed shortly after, Ale:!i^- 
^ndria recovered its splendour by its own resour- 
f^8j and soon became agiaip the second city of tb^ 
empire. 

It is odd that this cruel enemy of the Alexan^T^^.^^x- 
drians should be the first of the emperors who ^dr lotted 
quitted them into the Roman senate. Before Se^-^n^^^ 
verus they had not even a senate^house in all their ^^ 
city; and his son granted them entrance into th^u-j'-^^ 
senate of the .capij^l. I have spoken elsewhere 
pf Caejrenus, whQ was the first Egyptian that was 
pot only a senator, bpt consul of &ome. 

Caracalla's sole motive for going to AlejcandriaCmcdU 
iwas to reek his horrid |ind perfidious vengeance ^^^^ 
jupon that unfortunate dty. He had not lost sight riage th« 
of his intended conq,uests in the East ; nor of mak* ^^Mn* 
ing war against the Partbians, with whom he had of the Fv- 
just concluded a p/eaci^. To bring about a fresh ^^f 
rupture, he resolved to demand the daughter ofrefused^re- 
Artabanesin marriage ; (concluding within himself, ^^' ^* 
either that his proposal would be accepted, inW^^ - 
which case he should lay a foundation for a fu-^^^|^^^* 
ture claim upon the empire of the Arsacidae; or spt^rt! cm 
that if it was rejected, he should be authorized to^ 
fevepge the affront Jby forc^ , of ayms. Though this 
projected marriage ijsfas equally .contrary to the 
established customs of ^he llomans and to thosQ 
of the Farthians, yet Hero^ian says, that Artar 
Jbanes, after resi^lylng for some time, at length 
agreed to it. Bujt I make no difficulty of prefer-r 
ring, with M. de TiUemant, the testimony of 
Dion Cassius, who assures iis, that the king of the 
Farthians, seeing through the ambitious and^unjust 
designs of Caracalla, persevered in refusing an al-i 
)iance of which he-feared the consequences would 
be most fatal. He was, however, greatly wapting 
in the precautions he shc^ld have taken, and sof^ 
fered himself to be surpi^ised by p^^rjicplla, who, r^f. 
I^j^rning to Antioch, after having prepared every 

' thing 
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thing necessary for his design, was at once ready 
to invade the territories of the Parthians. 
u^ ^ Art Abanes had not any troops assembled^ and 
pSfti. the Iloman etnperor met with no resistance. He 
' ravaged the country, plundered the cities^ of 
which number was Arbela^ and, after over-run- 
ing all Media, drew near the royal capital, where^ 
like a dastardly enemy, he vented his fury eved 
upon the dead, opening the tombs of the Arsaci- 
das, and throwing their ashes to the winds. 
^ Whilst he was thus master of the lower parts 
of the country, the Parthians, retiring to their 
mountains beyond the Tigris, assembled th^r 
fierce, with design to take their revenge the next 
year : for they did not fear either the ^etnperor 0t 
the Roman soldiers ; because they looked ttpOfti 
the former as a vain boaster who had no real cou- 
rage ; and they knew that the Jatter were ener- 
vated by voluptuousness, and corrupted by a ii^ 
centiousness which rendered them mote formidft* 
pie to their friends thiii to rtieir enemies. 
££^ Caracalla returned to Mesopotamia, pl-oud of 
hame of his j^ats^ and l)oa8ting tha^ he had conquered the 
jariMcui. Paj.j|j|iaris, whom be had xipt so'much as seen. He 
.%rote in this stile to the senate arid Roman pfeo- 
jple^ jpretending that he had subdued all the East^ 
and obliged every country beyond the £)uphrates 
\o acknowledge tneir la\ys. Jie had so little sense 
or ludgment, that, in jthis very letter^ he mixed 
with the pompous recital of his vast exploit^, a 
circumstance the mosjt pitiful that could pbssribly 
be imagined, saying, ^hat a Hori had come down 
from a mountain and fought for him. The sena- 
tors knevtr extremely well what to think of the con- 
quests of their emperor j for the affairs of princes 
cannot be concealed : but fear not permitting 
any one to open his mouth, except to natter, the 
honours of triumph, and the title of Parthicus, 
Were decreed him. " 
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In the tiaean time Caracalla, being kiformed of 
the prepftratioiis making . by Artabanes, disposed 
matters on his side to push on the war. But he 
ii¥as prevented by a violent deaths the just reward 
ofl^is Cfiuies and tyranny. The author of his ^^^J 
death was Macrinus, one of his praetorian prae-cuacaiia^ 
fects^ whose hatred he had provoked by several "^ ^P^ 
bitter words, [and who, alarmed by an imminent behaviour, 
danger impending over his own head, chose ra-^'^"** 
ther to kill the empeior, than be killed by him. v SfS^* 

M. Opelius Macrinus, whom we shall call only ^^^<f^ 
by the last of these names, was born at CaesareaArom^^ 
in Hatiritania, now Algier, of parents whose sta- 
tion was so mean, that after his rise, he was com- 
pared to an ass which fortune had introduced in- 
to the palace. That he was of Moorish extrac- 
tion appeared from one of his ears being bored,, 
according to the custom of that nation. The 
means by which he rose above that obscurity to 
which his birth seemed to condemn him, was the 
study of the law. He became a tolerably good 
civilian ; fcfut^ which was preferable to all science, 
he was incorruptibly just and honest. Some ver-^*^^* ^^* 
fies are ascribed to him which do him no honour 
as a poet. After passing through several of the 
lower employments, he became a pleader, and 
chancing to be concerned in a cause in which a 
friend of Plautianus's was one of the parties, in 
the time of Severus, he behaved so well that the 
^linister took notice of him, and made him his 
steward. The fall of Plautianus seemed to de- 
feat the infent-hopes of Macrinus, and was very 
near proving fatal to him. However, his life was 
isaved by means of Fabius Cilo, but he was ba- 
nished to Africa. During his stay there, he 
maintained himself by exercising at the same 
time the three professions of rhetorician, advo. 
cate, and civilian. At length he obtained his par- 
j^on, and Severus poade him master of the impe- 
fial posts on the Flarainian way. He received 
• * ' the 
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the g#lden ring and the title of Roman knight 
from Caracalla ; was appointed intendant of pa^ 
pf the imperial demesnes; then was made procu- 
f-ator-fiscal i and at last rose tQ the post of praeto- 
rian praefect, the highest and most poyferful io 
the empire. The obscurity of his birth wa$ 
doubtlesi^ ^ circumstaxice which recommended 
him to Caracalla, who, jealous and suspicious of 
^very thing;, was afraid to trust a person nobly 
bprn, with any degree pf power. Dion Cassiup 
testifies, that ip the discharge pf the important 
pffice of pj^aetorian prsefect, in whjph both the cir 
vil and the military power were united, M&crinu; 
behaved with honour, and shewed a zealfor justice, 
at least in sugh affajjs 9s yv^K left ^bolly to hi^ 
j^ecision. 

His oifficje obliged him to accompany the emper- 
pv in bis w^s : and as be had handled the pep 
inore than the sword, he was the constant butt o^ 
*Caracallafs jokes, who treated him as if he hafi 
J>een x^owardly and effeminate, and preferred 
greatly before him, his colleague Adventus, a 
fnan of rk? sprt of education, illiterate, clownish, 
and, in his behaviour^ stiU the common soldier, 
though he had risen iff the high post of prsetoriai) 
prspfect Ma^rinus,. on #1^ coiltrar)', loved to 
k^^ ^' gpod tabl^, and dressed genteelly j by 
whif h he could not fail to displease an emperof 
who^fiected to imitate the vjulgar^ in his cloaths 
and diet, -p^rapalla therefore hatgd apd despised 
Macrinus, o%n ihrea^ed him with death, an4 
endeavoured to lessep his power by removing 
from him all bis creatures, under pretepce of p^ 
ferring them to better employments, in shorty 
Macrinus plainly saw that he must ineyiiapjy pe- 
rish, or make himself emperor ^ when k new inci- 
dent, threatening bim with immediate destruction^ 
determined him not to defer matters any longer. 

Caracalla, always uneasy, always afraid of con^ 
spiracies, (lid not shut himself up in ord^r to e^ar 
nipe into and prevent them by such means as hu- 
man prudence might suggest j but had recourse to 

alt 
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all sorts of diTinatioDs, a^g^ries, inspection of th^ 
entrails pf victims, witchcraft and enchantments ; 
keeping about him to that end numbers of people 
who professed those lying arts, astrologers, divin- 
ers, magicians ; thQugh at the same time he di4 
not readily believe them, in which indeed he was 
less to blame than in any other thing. He sus- 
pected that their answers, when he consulted thengi 
himself, might be dictated by battery : and for that 
reason he charged Flavins Maternianus, whom he 
had left at Rome at the bes^d of affairs, and i^ 
whom he t^ad the greatest confidenge, to consult 

Erivately these foretellers of futurity, and to send 
im the result of (heir answers. Materjiianus exe- 
cuted his commission ; and, whether, he dislike^ 
Macrinus and would have beep glad to ruin hinx, 
or whether this praetorian pra^fect had not kept his 
own thoughts so secret but that spme part of them 
had transpired, the fact is, that Maternianus wrot^ 
the emperor word that Macrinus aspired to the 
empire, an^ that it was necessary he should get 
rid of him as spqn as possible* 

This intelligence, intended for Caracalla, fell 
into the hands of Macrinus. Dion Cassius and 
Herodian give different accounts of the manner in 
which this mistalce happened,. According to Dion^ 
Caracalla had ordered that all dispatches directed 
to him, whilst he was with the army, should be 
carried to the empress Julia, who remained at An- 
tioch. She opened them, selected those that were 
of consequence, and sent none else to her son. 
This necessarily occasioned some delay: and in the 
mean time Macrinus received a letter from a friend 
of his at Rome, informing him of what Maternia- 
nus had written concerning him. Herodian im- 
putes to Caracalla himself the accident by which 
Macrinus discovered this affair. He says that the 
emperor, always intent upon his pleasures, was 
preparing to drive a chariot, and had already put 
on the dress and livery of a charioteer, when a 

courier 

5i- 
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courier presented him the packet in which Mn^ 
ternianus^s letter wasindosed. Caracalla wouldnot 
delay his diversion, but, as he had frequently done 
before, gave the packet to Macrinus, bidding him 
examine it aqd tell him the contents. Thus the 
fatal letter fell into the hands of the vei^ person 
against whom it was written ; and'Macrinus was 
the less doubtful how he should act now, as, but 
a few days before, an Egyptian diviner had told 
Caracalla in express terms, that his life would be 
of short duration, and that Macrinus would suc- 
ceed him. The prsetorian praefect prevailed upon 
Caracalla to order the Egyptian to be thrown to 
the lions as an impostor : but still he did not doubt 
but that the prophecy had made an impression on 
the prince, and was very certain that death would 
be the infallible consequence the moment it should 
be confirmed by Maternianus's letter. He there- 
fore had no remedy but by preventing Caracalla, 
and that he immediately resolved on. 
• Among the officers of the guard was a * cen- 
turion called Martialis, who had always been at- 
tached to Macrinus, and was at that time greatly 
dissatisfied with the emperor, who had put a bro- 
ther of his to death upon an accusation destitute 
t)f proof. Macrinus applied to this officer, re- 
minded him of the services he had done him, pro- 
mised hira still greater, animated him to revenge 
the death of his brother, and persuaded him to 
kill Caracalla the moment an opportunity should 
offer. Martialis engaged some of his companions 
in the plot, and the thing was executed in the fol- 
lowing manner. 
pww»ife On the eighth of April, the emperor being at 
tpart. ca- Edcssa, whcrc he had spent the winter, resolved to 
^ac. 6, & 7. go to Carrhae, to offer up a sacrifice in the temple 

* According to Dion Cossius^ Martialis was not an offioer, 
j|nd the reason of his being dissatisfied with Caracalla^ was. that 
this prince had refused him the rank of centurion. The differ-* 
ebcies of little consequence. 
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of the Moon *. As the distance was pretty great, 
he did not think proper to fatigue his army by 
taking all his troops with him, but went with on- 
ly his horse-guards. Upon the road he had a call 
of nature, which obliged him to alight. Martia* 
lis, seizing this opportunity, when Caracalla was 
almost quite alone, gave him so well-aimed a stab 
with his dagger, that he drppt down dead upon 
the spot. The assassin fled ; but being known by 
the bh>ody poignard, which he imprudently kept 
in his hand, he was pursued ahd overtaken by 
some Scythians and Germans of the emperor*s 
guard ; and some Roman officers, who probably 
were in the plot, running up, as if to his assist- 
ance, killed him directly, doubtless in order tQ 
remove the proof of their b^iqg his accomplices. 

Thus perished Caracalla in the early flower of 
his age, having lived but twenty-nine years, of 
which he bad reigned six years, two months and 
two days. 

History is full of examples of the instability of^*;^"**'" 
all human things, and of the idle emptiness of of bumaa 
grandeur : but I do not know any one n^oreg^pi?^ 
striking than that of Severus and his family. — -ed by the 
What could be more brilliant than the fortune of^^^^g^^ 
that prince, who, bom in a middling or rather a^erus's £b^ 
low station of life, attained the supreme power, "^'^-* 
triumphed over two formidable rivals, spread the 
terror of his name and arms from one extremity 
of the world to the other, and, after ar reign of 
twenty years, left his throne to two sons of age 
to succeed him ? 

Could 

* The moon waf honoured in this temple^ and in some others^ 
as a god« and not as a goddess. It was called the god Lunus, 
The people of this countr j siud^ that those who worshipped 
the moon a« a female divinity, were governed by their wives ; 
and that, chx the contrary, those who worshippai it as a male 
god; ruled their wives, and had nothing to fear from them. A 
silly notion, though somewhat descriptive of the different con- 
dition of wives in different countries ; slaves in the £ast^ but 
£ree and often Huntresses iu the West. 
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Could the most boundless ambition wish for 
more ? Yet, not to speak of the perpetual uneasi- 
ness, incessant fatigues, and dangers inseparable 
from power acquired by the sword, how much 
was all this prosperity embittered to Severus by 
the furious enmity of his two sons, which all his 
cares and efforts could neither lessen nor remove ? 
After his death, the best, or rather the least bad 
of the two young princes, was killed by his bro- 
ther in the arms of the mother of them both.— 
The other covered with crimes, a monster detest- 
ed by heaven and by earth,after a very short reign, 
perished by a domestic snare. Such was the end 
of this high fortune of Severus, so resplendent, 
and, in appearance, so solidly established. 

The fate of the empress Julia was of a-piece 
with that of her husband and her sons. Asso- 
ciate of their grandeur, she shared their misery. 
We have already seen her, in the reign of Seve- 
rus, persecuted, suspected, and forced to devote 
all her time to the study of literature and phi- 
losophy, to secure her peace, her quiet, and her 
life, f he first fruit that she reaped from the ele- 
vation of her sons to the throne, was the cruel 
murder of him she loved most, with whose love 
she was bathed, and whose death she did not dare 
ika JETeroj. to weep for. Under her parracide son, she en- 
joyed some marks of distinction ; always a com- 
fort to an ambitious woman. Charged with an 
important part of the ministry, she had the satis- 
faction of seeing the great men pay their court to 
her. Caracalla placed her name with his own at 
the head of his letters to the senate and people. — 
But yet she had the grief to find her counsels 
slighted, her advice disregarded, whenever she 
offered them to her son to prevent his rushing on 
to ruin : and his death plunged her into the bit- 
terest of woes. She hated him whilst he lived, 
but regretted him when dead, because the loss of 
him deprived her of her chief support, and expo- 
sed 
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sed her to the danger of being again reduced to 
a private station. She gave herself up to the 
most violent transports of grief, beat her breast, 
^nd inveighed against Macrinus. But as ^oon as 
she found that the new emperor let her continue 
fD^njoy the prerogatives and rank of empress, that 
he neither retrenched her household, nor took a- 
Ivay her guards, and that he even wrote to her in 
respectful terml^, she was comforted^ her spirits 
returned, and her ambition revived* Thinking 
herself ndt inferior to Semiramis or Nitocrisi who 
had formerly reigiied with glory in a country not 
hi distant from that in which she was born, she 
conceited hopes of being able to do the same, 
And, with that viewj began to tamper with the 
troops. Macrinus being informed of it4 ordered 
her to leave Antioch, and even, as iJome say, to 
kill herself. Certaiii it is, that her death, which 
hiappened soon after, was not natural ; and that 
Julia, the wife and mother of emperors, either in 
obedience to the command of Macrinus, or no 
longer able to bear the racking pains of a cancer 
ilhe had long had in her breast, and which she 
had perhaps inflamed by striking it in the height 
of her grief, starved herself to death ; thereby 
coinpleating the disasters of Severus's family, 
and of all that bdons^ed to it. 

Detestable asCaracalla was in every respect, he ^^^^^^" 
seemsto have been charged with even more crimes pertain, 
than he really committed. Among these I reckon j^P^'^,^ 
the pretended incest with his mother, of whichtothe 
Spartisln Accuses him. It is true, that this writer^^°£ 
thought Julia was only mother-in-law to Caracalla,5^rt. ca^ 
who, according to him, was the son of Severus by^^' ^®' 
a former wife. But in this he is contradicted by 
the testimony of all historians : and the accusation 
is in itself so atrocious, that it requires a better 
authority than that of Spartian to render it at all 
probable. ^ 

I do not know whether the same judgment ought z^io. hk 
not to be formed, of what Dion C^sius tells us pf^^^^Y"' 

certain ' 
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certain private interviews which Caracalla b^d fre- 
quently with the ambassadors of the Scythians, 
Germans, and other barbarians. I can easily be- 
lieve that Caracalla might chuse from among 
those nations guards, in whom he had greater con- 
fidence than in the Roman soldiers. But can it 
be conceived that in his conversations with the 
deputies of those barbarians, he should exhort 
them to fall upon Italy in case any accident hap* 
pened to him, or encourage their natural fero- 
city by giving them hopes, and telling them that 
the conquest of Rome would be very easy ? He^ 
could not have these conferences without the 
help of interpreters. But be took care, we are 
told, to have them killed the moment after. It 
must be then from the barbarians themselves, that 
Dion pretends' to have learnt afterwards this odi- 
ous anecdote, which has all the air of. a ground- 
less report, adopted and propagated by the public 
hatred with which this prince was justly loaded* 

' Macrinus spread another report, which I men« 
tioned before, and which seems equally impro* 
bable. He gave out that Caracalla had in hi» 
custody, at the time of his death, as much poison 
as cost him seven millions five hundred thousand 
• Ufwarit drachms *. This is too much to be believed upon 
1(21)0,000, t^^? credit of an enemy; npr can any thing be: 
suspected less than an enormous exag:geration. 

We are the more at liberty to doubt these stories^ 
as I find one of the same kind advanced by Dion 
Cassius and Spartian, contrary to the evidence <rf 
what is known to be fact. Dion says, that Cara^ 
calla lost the love of the Roman soldiers, by treats 
ing them less favourably than he did the Scythi- 
ans and Germans, who served in his armies : and 
Spartian asserts, that he was hated by all his troops, 
except the praetorians. Yet the sequel will shew 
^ how much his memory was dear to all the sol-? 

ted j[)y aiidiery. He had but too well merited their auction* 
tut theaoi- Hi^ was hated and detested by allother men * and 
^' after bia death, instead of continuing to be called 
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by the venerable name of Antamnus^ which he had 
profaned, he was designated by his old name pf 
JBassianus, or the nick-name of Caracalla ; or by. 
that of Tarantas, a little, deformed, ugly gladia-*, 
tor, remarkably fond of blood in the cruel exer- 
cise of his horrid trade. 

This prince, odious and despicable as he was, Works 
even beyond expression, embellished Roine, how-^^^^^ 
ever, with some superb e^jfices^ We are told ofiiahed 
baths of his constructing, called, after his namc,*?^^^ 
the Antonian baths, which surpassed all others r^co. 
for the beauty of their architecture : and near 
these baths he built a new street, one of the 
finest in Rome. He» likewise built a portico^ 
which he called the portico of Severus, adorned 
with representations of all his father's military ex- 
ploits, and of the triumphs with which they had 
been crowned. 

He left a son worthy of him, if it be true, asj^^«»<* 
has been said, that he was the father of Helioga*b«en the 
balus, who succeeded Macrinus in the empire, of^*^?' ^ 
which he became the horror and reproach. ' baiiu?*" 

Learning, which had declined for upwards of an^he^ek 
age, did not recover fresh vigour under a prince JTutS^ii 
whose sole delight was in the exercises of the 9"^»ca^U'i 
body. However, it was not quite extinguished, rmn. 
Besides Serenus Sammonicus, whom I mentioned 
before, this same reign produced Oppian, a Greek 
poet, born at Anazarba in Cilicia, of whom we 
have two poems, one upon Hunting, and the 
other upon Fishing. We are told, that he pre- 
sented both these works to Caracalla, who re- 
warded him with as many pieces of gold as they 
contained lines. If this be tru6, we may, by 
comparing the fortune of Oppian with that of 
Homer, be more and more convinced that re- 
wards are far from being always distributed ac- 
cording to merit Oppian deserves great praise 
for his filial piety, if we may believe the author 

VoL.Vin. P of 
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of his life, who says, that upon the emperor^s 
bidditig him ask any favour he pleased, he only 
desired the pardon ef his father, who had been 
banished long before by Severus. I wish this 
fiict was supported by less disputable authority. 

Caracalla is said to have loved music ; and as 
a proof of it, he is said to have erected a mo- 
nument to the memory of Mesomedes, a lyric 
poet, of whom I have spoken elsewhere. 
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T. Messius Extricatus. '  * 

Macrinus is elected emperor, oh the eleventh 
of April, by the soldiery, \^ho were ignorant of 
his having been concerned in the death of Cara* 
calla. 

He behaves in all thiiigs differently from that 
prince, whose memory he does not, however, dard 
to attack openly, for fear of irritating the soldiery. 

He writes to the senate, who readily acknow- 
ledge him j and decree him all the titles of the 
imperial power. 

He creates his son Diadumenus, then ninef 
years of age, Ctesar^ and makes him take the 
name; of Antoninus. 

The troops demahd the deifyirig of Caracalk^ 
Ma^erinils agrees to it^ and the senate decrees it. 

Informers punished. Scheme for abolishing all 
the particular edicts of the emperors, and for re- 
ducing the Rotnsin laws to their primitive state. 

Macrinus defeated twice by Artabanes king of 
the Farthians, purchases peace of him. 

He restores the crown of Armenia to Tiridates, 
who seems to have been the son of Vologeses, the 
last king of that country. 

He returns to Antioch where he spends the 
winter, and gives himself up to idleness and effe- 
minacy. He endeavours to hide the meanness 
of his birth by an haughty behaviour. He pro- 

2 motes 
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motes to places and employments people not cat- 
pable of managing .them, and turns out several 
worthy men, M^hom he suspected on account of 
their abilities, and of their having been attached 
to Caracalla. 

A. R, 969. M* Opelius Macrinus Augustus IL 

ABVfiNTUd. 

Macrinus had held the consulship during part 
6f the last year, but only by subrogation. How- 
ever, he reckoned it his first, though he had be- 
fore been invested With the ornaments of consrul^ 
under Caracalla. 

Adventus, a rough unpolished soldier, totally 
ignorant of all civil afiairs, had been his colleague 
in the post of praetorian praefect. 

The troops, dissatisfied with MaCrinus, mur- 
mur against him. 

Julia Mdesa^ sister to the empress Julia, takesF 
advantage of this disposition of the soldiery, and 
faises to the emperor her grandson Heliogabalus, 
a youth of fourteen years of age ; making him 
pass for the son of Caracalla. 

He is proclaimed emperor by a legion encamp- 
ed near Emesa. His party soon grows numerous^ 
. Macrinus gives his son the title of Augustus. 

A battle is fought near Antioeh, on the seventh 
6f June. Macrinus flies like a coward, and aban- 
dons the victory to his rival. 

Attempting to return to Rome^ be is seized at 
Chalcedon, and carried back into Cappadocia,' 
where, learning the death of his son, who had 
been taken and killed, he throws himself out of 
his carriage, is considerably wounded by his fall^ 
and is murdered. His head is carried to Helio^ 
gabaltis. 
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JS^acrmus caftsps himself to be fleeted emperor hy the 

] troops. The beginning of his reign promises weU. 

He acqiiaints the senate mth his election^ and de^ 

- sires their confirmation of it. The senate^ who de- 

'tested Caracallaj readily acknowledge Macrinus. 

The prcetorian prasfect Adventus haded with ho^ 

nourSj and removed Jrom the army, ffis incapa^- 

city for business. Diadumenus^ son of Macrinus^ 

. created Qesar and fiamed Antoninus. Caracalia 
ranked among the gods. Actions of Macrinus^ by 
^hich he indispo^d the senate against him. His 
respect for the laws. His conduct with regard to 
informers^ mjced mth justice and £autious circum- 
^ spection. His timidity in war. Worsted twice by 
ArtabaneSy he purchases peace. He ends the trafjU 
bles of Armenia by giving up every thing in dis^ 
pute. He returns to Antiochy where he gives him- 

^ self up to luaniry and pleasure. His army incUne4 
to revolt. Origin (f HeJiogabalus. A legion en^ 
' mmped near Etnesa receives him. in its camp^ 
and proclaims him emperor. A bQdy (f troops 
sent against him by Macrirms^ goes over to him. 
Macrinus gives his son the rank and title of Au- 
gustus. Largesses on this occasion* He writes 

:. letters of complaint to the senate and city prcefect. 
Heliogabalus declared a public enemy by the senate. 
Battle^ in which Macrinus is conquered. Hejlies 
to Antiochj and from thence crossing Asia Minor ^ 
is taken at'Chalcedon. The death of Diadumenus 

' and of Macrinus. Judgment concerning Macri^- 

-' nus. His wife Nonia Ceka had^ the title of Au-^ 
gusta.' 

If 
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eaufle8him-¥F Macnnus, after procuring the death of Carar 
•^^^ 1 calla, had endeavoured to give the empire tg 
empenn-bysome one of the most deserving and most emi^ 
Sto.«r^*"^"' among the senators, he would, in the opi- 
Lxxviii. pion of Dion Cassius, have acquired infinite glo- 
ir. 905. j,y A conspiracy which was become necessary 
in order to secure his own life, would not theh 
have been imputed to him as a crime ; and all men 
would have thought themselves obliged to him 
for delivering them from a cruel tyrant. But am- 
bition was one of the motives that induced him tq 
attempt the life of his emperpr ; and he thereby 
lost all the merjt of an action, which, according 
to the then prevailing way of thinking, would 
have done him great honour ; and soon drew a 
j)io.ihid. bloody catastrophe upon himself and his son. 
p. %9S. He carefully concealed at first both his con- 

f^'ifiv. c^^" ^^ *he murder of Caracalla, and his thoughts 
c.v*^-Wi?-of succeeding him. The tragical death of that 
ST*' *f * prince, beloved by the soldiers, excited through- 
out the whole army, grief, pity, and regret. — 
Macrinus, afFi^cting more ze^\ than any other, 
wept over the dead body of his master, caused 
the last honours to be paid him, and inclosing 
his asheis in an urn, s^nt them to the empress Ju« 
lia, who was then at Antioch, as 1 observed be- 
fore. Whilst he seemed wholly taken yp with 
these cares, he laboured privately to win the af- 
fectiop of the troops, who were the more easily 
gained over to his viewig, as they did not in (he 
least suspect his having been an accomplice irj 
the death of Caracalla, but thought thp centurion 
Martialis had killed him merely to revpnge his. 
pwn pefvsohal injuries. It was pot only with the 
troops immediately about him that Macrinus 
tampered : his emissaries did the same with those 
that were quartered in differept parts of Mesopo- 
tamia ; and tHese intrigues lasted three d^ys, du- 
ring which the Roman empire was without a 

head. In the mean time Artabanes, king of the, 

V ,* . ;,.;.. , Parthians, 
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Fart^ians, aj^proached with a powerful army, and 
the situation of affairs required the utmost dis- 
patch. On the fourth day after the death of Gar^ 
calla, which was the eleventh of April, the sol* 
drers of the praetorian cohorts and those of the 
legions assembled in order to proceed to the elec- 
tion of an emperor. 

Adventus, who was Macrinus*s colleague in the 
office of praetorian praefect, could have balanced 
the suffrages of the electors : at least he boasted 
that he could, and ventured to say to the soldiers ; 

The empire is my due, because I am an old^r 

officer than my colleagae.. But I am too &r a4- 
^« vanced in years, and therefore give my preten- 
f^ sions up to him.'* Macrinus was 'accordingly 
elected, apd after a feigned resistance, with which 
he endeavoured to colour over the irregularity of 
his proceedings, he consented to accept of the 
^empire, and immediately rewarded the zeal of the. 
troops with a donation. 

Tne day of his election was the anniversary of (V Us. 
that of the birth of Severus, who^e name Macwnus*"*^ ^*' 
took, to cover the obscurity of his own Qrigiq, 
adding to it that of Pertinaif:, which was revered 
by all lovers of virtue. 

That the soldiers might not be the only ppr^i^ The b^. 
pleased with his elevatiqn, and tp give at onqe a"*!^*" *''■ 
favourable idea of his goyernment^ he revalued all ml^widii. 
the condemnations pronounced during the. reigii ?*?'• ••*» 
of his predecessor for pretended crimes of treason, 
and forbid prosepiiting any acqusations Qf that kind 
then depending. He likewise aboUsh^ th^ ordi- 
nance by whijch Caracalla had raised the taj);pppn 
maqumitted slaye&i and coUateral inheritaQP^ to tl\^ 
^enth part of their value, instead of the twentieth 
that it was at before, and put thpse mattejs upon 
their ancient footing. He stopped those odious ^ 
vexations by which the people in general, and rich 
individuals in particular, had been, harrassed aild 
(ormented ^ annylled th$^ pension^ granted tq un. 
^" * Reserving 
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deserving met), out of the public treasury; and 
•seemed determined to be guided by maxims dia-. 
metrically opposite to those of his predecessor. 
j>2o.jp.s87. 'I'he public was likewise pleased with his mo- 
desty, in forbidding any statue to be erected to 
him of more than nve pounds weight in silver, or 
three pounds in gold. 
He U' These actions recommended him strongly to 
2^|JJ|J* *^® the senate, whom he acquainted with his promo- 
with hit tion by a judicious well wrote letter, in which he 
^^^^^very modestly desired their confirmation of what 
their con- the army had done for him ; promising that his 
fimation government should be rather aristocratical than 
Dte. He- monarchical, that nothing should be done without 
^*^«-* their advice, and that the citizens should enjoy 
«7t. *^' their rights, their fortunes, and their liberties. 
With regard to Caracalla, he protested that he had 
no share in his death, but avoided entering into 
the particulars of his conduct. Withheld on one 
hand by fear of the soldiery j^ and on the other by 
his own sentiments and interests, he neither said 
all the ill he thought of him, nor attempted to 
give him the least praise. Speaking of the Fkr- 
thian war, he Was less reserved ; because he knew 
the troops did not like it. He therefore boldly 
blamed that enterprize, and i^iputed it to the in- 
, justice and breach of faith of his predecessor. 
He likewise complained that the pensions which 
Caracalla paid the barbarians amounted to exor- 
bitant sums, eqtis^l to the expence of maintaining 
all the Roman armies. As to the rest, he neither 
determined whether he ought to be declared a 
public enemy, or whether he should be ranked 
amt>ng the go^ds. He would have been glad to 
see the senate stigmatize his memory, but was 
afraid to propose it. 
The senate Xhc Senate granted Macrinus all that could sa- 
^ Canh^tisfy his personal ambition. Notwithstanding the 
caiia,reii. iobscurity of his birth, he was inrolJed among the 

viJowWdge Patricians ; all the titles of the imperial power 
MacxiRui. were 
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were decreed him ; and his son Diadumenus was 
declared Prince of the youth, and decorated with 
the name ofCcesar. The senate would even have 
ordained, that the day of his accession to the fern* 

Eire should be celebrated with feasts and shews : 
ut he refused this compliment, saying, that that 
day was already sufficiently distinguished by the 
games which were given for the birth of Severus; 
The senate also decreed him the surnames of Pi- ^Ig^j, 
ous and Happy ^ which an almost established cus- 
tom had then rendered peculiar to the emperors. 
Macrinus accepted the last of these names, but 
would not take that of Pums, perhaps out of re- 
spect for Titus Antoninus, who first bore it. 

He owed this ready completion of his wishes to 
the detestation with which everyone hated Cara- 
calla. The senate made no scruple of declaring c«|rf^ 
their sentiments in this respect, but explained ^"^^ *' 
them with the greatest strength and clearness. 
*^ We would chuse," said they, " any man what- 
** ever, rather than the parricide we have just been 
••'delivered from; any, rather than a prince of 
<^ such abominable morals; any, rather than the 
^« murderer of the senate and people." The fes- 
tivals instituted in honour of him were abolished ; du,. 
his statues of gold and silver were ordered to be 
melted down ; the- praises of Martialis, the mur- 
derer of Caracalla, were sounded with reiterated 
' acclamations, and a great stress was laid upon the 
conformity of his name with that of the ^od Mars, 
the father and founder of the Roman nation. The 
conscript fathers did not, however, dare to carry 
ipatters so far as to declare Caracalla a public ene* 
my. The fear of being massacred and cut to 
pieces by the troops in the city, stopped thenu 
and soon after, as we shall see, the same fear made 
them decree divine honours to the man they thus 
detested. 

One of Macrinus*s first cares, after his beingTheF«B- 
pf oclaimed and acknowledged emperor, was to re-^J[*^Sr^ 

move 
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wJd .i^^ovehis colleague Adventus, in whom he had 
Jkonoun! suspected he should find a competitor. But he 
and re- proceeded cautiously in this afiair, loading him 
from the ^i^b honours in order to get rid of him. He sent 
«nny. hipj to Romc with the ashes of the deceased em- 
paaty for P^ror, appointed him praefect of that city, and no- 
businesa. minated him consul with himself for the following 
^acr. s. year. This promotion of Adventus was extreme- 
i>io. }y displeasing to the public, not only on account 
of his being a man of qo family, and a mere sol- 
dier of fortune, but also because he seemed abso- 
lutely incapable of the busiqess he was charged 
^ith, being almo^ b|ind, through age; SQ igno- 
rant that he knew not bow to read ; and pot oqly 
destitute of al} e}(perience in civil affairs, b^t to- 
tally unacquainted even with their first principles. 
He could not so much as pronounce a speech of 
four lines : for which reason the day ^hat the ce- 
remony of his election to the consulate was per- 
formed, be absented himself, und^r pretence of 
illness, because he knew he must otherwise be 
pbliged to make a compliment of thanks. |fo 
incapacity soon obliged Macrinus tp take, the 
offii^e of city pra»fect from him ; and that pQSt inras 
given to Mariud Maximus, perhaps tbi? same y^bp 
penned the lives of several of the emperors, pften 
quoted by the writer^ of the Byzantine history. 
iXadtime, I said befcf J, that the title of Qpsar, was decreed 
sua. Km of 5y the senate to Macrinus's sqn Diadumenus,'^ho 
createdc«: was tkeu but it) the ninth year of his age. His fs^- 
*'*^' *?^* ther had nQt \s?aited for that decree to associate him 
ir^ tothe honours of empire. Judging that a ne- 
cessary precaution in order to establish his own ip- 
fant fortune, he hurried Diadumenus away froiji 
Antioch to the army; and the troops who exported 
him proclaimed him Gr^^r upon the road, doubtless 
in consequence of private orders they had received. 
£umprid^ But above all, Macrinus thought he did a mo^t 
iDf*'. U 4 2- masterly thing, in giying his son the natne of An^ 
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tomnus* The last emperor had borne it ; and it 
wa3 held in such veneration, tb^t the soldiers, der 
spairinjg of success when they had no longer ai| 
Antoninus at their head, imagined that the Ro* 
man empire would perish with that sacred name. 
Macrinus feared lest they should seek a remedy 
for this evil among the kindred of Titus Antonio 
nus, of v^hpse family a collateral branch still sub- 
sisted, ai^ held several important posts in the 
aripy. j^n imaginary danger required a prese^rva- 
tion oflhe same nature ; ai^d accordingly Macri- 
nus, assembling his troops, told them he intended^ 
with their consent, to revive the name of Antoni- 
nus in the person of Diadu menus. The proposal 
was received with universal gladness : praises and 
vows were heaped upon Macrinus and his son ; 
and the name of Antoninus Diadutpenus |,was e- 
choed with transports of joy. But amidst thes^ 
acclamations, the soldiers demanded that Antonir 
nus Caracalla should be ranked among the gods^ 
All they asked was granted. Macrinus begaq 
with promising them a largess of eight * pieces of 
gold to every man, of which three were for Im 
promotion tq the empire, and the other five for 
the name of Anioninm^ as if that name had been 
something greater than even the sovereign powert 
The new Antoninus spoke likewise. He feturnr 
ed hjs thanks^ and entered into the same eqgage«<> 
ments with the soldiery, as his father had done. 
He was a child of an amiable figure and pleasing 
countenance, and >vas tall for his age : advantages 
which seldom fail to please the multitude^ TnecaiactHa 
apotheosis of Caracalla crpwned the joy of thei-anted 
military people. Macrinus treated as a ^od, a^^"^*^ 
prince whom he had been the means of killing ;Ca^«t 
and the senate, by his order, decreed him divine |^5>Tj..^ 
honours. Thus this monster, detested by heaven S9g. 
and earth, had his temple, his priests, and festi- f^^ '^j j[^*" 
yals •stablished for the worship of him at Rome, 

Macrinus 

* Two hundred denarii^ or eight himdr^d se9terce8. About 

10^. of our money. 
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M^J^' ^ Macrinus was willing that the senate and Roman 
bj*^c^ people should also share the joy of seeing the name 
^^i^ of Antoninus revived in his son. He wrote accord- 
S^^te J ingly to the senate ; and promised a largess to the 
|«n^^^ people on this occasion. The multitude, no doubt, 
jS!^!^ entered into his sentiments t but the senators were 
^» not pleased at finding that the soldiery had invadisd 
their prerogative, by anticipating what properly 
belonged to them in the promotion of Diadume- 
nus ; and could not bear to see their rights thus 
annihilated, or at least reduced to a mere forma- 
lity, a consent no longer of the least importance. 
But this was not the only thing by which the 
new emperor disobliged this first assembly of the 
state. Tlie honours he had forced them to pay 
to Caracalla ; the death of one Aurelian, who had 
signalized his hatred against the memory of that 
prince, and whom Macrinqs had sacrificed to the 
resentment of his soldiers, increased their dislike 
of his proceedings. They also found that he act- 
ed injudiciously in his distribution of employ- 
ments. Not to speak of Adventus, whom I men- 
tioned before, he gave the posts of praetorian praa- 
fect to two men equally undeserving, of no expe* 
rience in war, and who had misbehaved very gross- 
ly under the last reign : these were, Ulpius Juli^ 
anus and Julianus Nestor. It is true, they had 
been of service to him, by helping him to the 
knowledge of several things important to his safety. 
But places ought not to be the rewards of favour,^ 
nor even theacknowledgementsof gratitude. They 
are due to merit ; and a prince, in disposing of 
them, should consider the welfare of the state, 
and not his own personal connexions. For this 
reason Macrinus was greatly blamed for displa- 
cing Sabinus and Castinus, two commanders of 
real merit and abilities, the one in Dacia and the 
other in Pannonia, but whom he suspected on ac- 
count of their known courage, and of their aftach- 
inent to Caracalla, andfor appointing in their stead 

Mfirciiiit 
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Maccius Agrippa^ if ho, born in obscurity, had 
tvaded through sereral dirty offices, and Decius 
Triccianus, who indeed had merit, but whose ex- 
tremelj low extraction was ill suited to the highest 
post in the empire. Some other actions of this 
kind made all judicious people look upon Macri- 
nus as a prince who either had no knowledge of 
men, or who was guided by views of self-interest, 
without regard to the public good. 

A very ill-judged thing in Macrinas, and which 
hurt him greatly, was, that he pretended to con* 
ceal the obscurity of his birth, by an affectation of. 
pompous manners and an haughty behaviour. His 
conduct ought to have been quite the reverse^ as^ 
Dion Cassius judiciously observes. The way to 
make others forget the meanness of his origin, 
Ivould have been to seem to remember it himself. 
A mild and modest deportment, an easy access to 
his person, and a kind expression of regard fot 
those that wanted his assistance, would infallibly 
have gained him the hearts of all. But so far was 
he from taking those prudent steps, that be af- 
fected, both in his person and in every thing about 
him, a magnificence which degenerated into ef- 
feminacy, a disgusting carriage, and a jealousy of' 
his grandeur, which snewed that nature never de* 
$igned him for it. No crime was more severely pu- 
nished than that of comparing, his first setting out 
in life with the high fortune he had now attained. 

These defects in Macrinus were however com-HureiP 
pensated by some valuable qualities. Dion Cassius g^j][|JJ^^ 
expresses a great esteem for the respect this em-Dto. 
peror shewed for the laws, in not reckoning as a 
second consulship that which he took upon his 
accession to the throne, though he had been ho* 
noured with the ornaments of consul under Cara- 
calla. The contrary abuse had been introduced 
by Sever us, and Macrinus began to reform it by 

bis 9wa example. 

His 
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Hiscoiii His behaviour witli regard to informers was 
i^^to inixed with justice anch prudent circumspection. 
2^ncw» The senate had desired communication of the se- 
^^u8- cret memorials deposited in the imperial palace, 
tkeand ill orddr to inflict dde punishment upon those who 
5^^ had clandestinely been the cause of the death or 
disgrace df a very great number of innoce^nt per- 
sons; All sbrts of people, as 1 observed before, 
men and women, great and small, knights and se- 
liatorS, bad practised this odious trade. Macrinus 
therefore readily cohceived thsit the prosecuting 
of so many delinquents, many of whom were allied 
to the best families in Rome, would occasion great 
disturbances. The reader may remember, what 
storms an affairbf this nature raised in the senate, 
in the bi^nnihg of Vesjlasiah's reign, and with 
what diflaculty it was at length appeased by the 
iuthority df Mucian, who stopped the proceed- 
- Ings stgamst the ttifortners. Macrinus acted some- 
what diflferfently, but with the same tfflffecti He 
Answered the senate, that the meniorials Which 
had been given into CafaC^Ua by informers, had 
either been torn by order of thlit prince, or return- 
ed to the authors of theta. This answer, whether 
true or false, stopped the tnotiths of the senators. 
But that they might not be too much dissatisfied, 
Macrinus gave them Up three victims, tiotorious 
offenders^ Who had carried the rage of informing 
to the Utmost height of impudence, Manilius, Ju- 
lius, isind Sulpicius AtrenianUs, all three members 
of the senate ; by whose order they were confin- 
ed to distant islands : for Macrinus had expressly 
forbid condemning them to death, " In order,*' 
said he, " that no oUe may be able to reproach 
•* us with having done ourselves that which we 
♦* blame in others.'^ 

The senate, of its own accord, added a fourth 
example of justice upon L. Priscillianus, for whom 
Caracalla had entertained a great friendshipon two 
accounts, his vigour and surprising dexterity in 

%htiDg 
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fighting wild beasts, and his bloody accusations d^ 
gainst liumbers of illustrious persons. DionCassius 
attests, that this Piiscillianus fought against a lion 
and a lioness at the same time ; against a bear and 
a leopard ; and that he came off victorious, though 
not without receiving lasting marks from the teeth 
of those furious animals. Still more fbrmidahle to 
men than he Was to beasts, he had been the itlstru- 
ment of death to tnany knights and senators^ Re- 
warded by Car acalla^he was detested by the senate, 
who condemned him to perpetual banishment. 

As to informers of less note, from whose punish- ^-f^'^i 'i ^^ 
ment no bad consequences were to be feared. Ma- 
crinus treated them rigorously. He punished thenl 
with death) and even crucified some slaves who had 
accused their masters. By the nature of the Ro. 
ttian laws^ informers Were a necessary evil. But Capiu 
the condition of those who were afraid tti conti- ^^* *•• 
nue that dangerous function under the reign of 
Macrinus^ was very hard. If they did not prove 
tfaeir allegations^ they suffered death, or at least 
baBisfament. If their proofs Were sufficient j they 
received the pecuniary reward allotted by thd 
laws, but retnained infamous; 

We may easily judgfej that such ireatmetit bould 
not but reduce the tribe of informers to a very small 
number. Accordingly Herddiah observes, that 
peace and tranquillity reigned in the itiner par-ts of 
the empire under Macrinus, and that the Citizens, 
who in Caracalla^s time thought they saw a naked 
sword perpetually suspended over their heads, hoW 
breathed again^and enjoyed a semblance of liberty. 

From this account of Macrinus's government 
it naturally follows, that the mu^itude wei'e not 
dissatisfied with it, and that the more discerning 
part saw many things which hurt them. He lost 
himself in the opinion of the soldiery by his cow- 
ardice in war. 

Terrified by the approach of Artabanes, heniatimij 
m^e some advances towards him which favoured ^^y»"" 

strongly 
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^^b^ strdiigly of timidity. He sent him back the pri> 

Arta>anc»^Soners which the Komans had taken the year be- 

daSJ^ fore, and proposed a peace, laying all the blame 

peace. of the rupturc upon Caracalla, who was then no 

^^ move. Artabanes, naturally haughty, and more 

ISO than ever when he found himself thus courted ; 

despising too, Macrinus, as an upstart of fortune, 

^ who did not deserve the rank he had been raised 

to ; was not satisfied with what was offered him, 

but added very heavy additional conditions. He 4 

insisted that the Romans should rebuild the forts 

they had ruined in his country, and the cities they 

had sacked. He demanded the restitution of Me« ^ 

sopotamia, together with an equivalent for the i 

losses his kingdom had suffered, and a compensa- i 

tion for the sepulchres of his ancestors destroyed i 

and profaned. As desirous as Macrinus was i 

of peace^ he could not submit to such hard tern)s^ i 

and therefore was obliged to fight. i 

. The armies met near Nisibis, and a dispute which P 

of them should be master of a rivulet that iran be* ^ 

tween their camps, brought on an engagement in pi 

which the Romans were worsted. A second battle 'c( 

was fought with the like success. Macrinus, twice c;i 

beaten^ and badly obeyed by his troops, among joi 

whom a spirit of revolt began to ferment, had ji 

again recourse to negociation, and '^succeeded \j 

therein ; Artabanes having then strong reasons ;a^ 

to listen to overtures of accommodation. The it 

j^arthians, unaccustomed to keep the field for any ] 

length of time, were grown weary of the war, and ^oj 

wanted to return to their own country. They ?ai 

Were also in great waat of provisions, of which it ii, 

was their custom never to carry with them any on 

considerable store. Money purchased wh^J; Ma« :ii$ 

crinus wanted ; two hundred millions of scster- iif 

• Upwards ces*, givcu to thte king of the Farthians, or dis- Jo? 

^^^'^tributed among his courtiers, obtained peac&» }], 

nejf. He wrote to the senate upon this occasion,some-. ]o| 

what disguising the facts, and turning them to his '\ 

own 
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own advantage. The senate saw through his mis^ 
representations ; but yet had the meanness to or- 
der feasts and rejoicings as for a victory, and to 
decree the emperor the surname of Parthicus.--* 
Macrinus did not indeed accept that title, and 
was modest enough not to call himself the conque- 
ror of a naiidn by which he had been conquered. 

In my account of the war of this prince with the 
Parthians^ I have followed none but Dion Cassius* 
Herodian was not only les^ in the way of true in** 
formation, but he mixes with his narrative such 
romantic circumstances, as quite discredit it. 

Macdnus ended the troubles of Armenia by the]^^^ 
same means that he had made use of with the Par- ues^^rAt^ 
thians. He gave the crown of that kingdom to^'^^y 
Ttridates, probably the son of its last sovereign ; fJJ^ "^ 
restored him his mother^ who had been kept pri-^^ in 
soner eleven months by Caracalla ) repaired the ^*** 
damage the Roman troops had done in Armenia} 
put 'Hridates in posiftession of all the places his 
father had held in Cappadocia ) and if he did not 
pay the pension which the kings of Armenia re- 
ceived annually fi*om his predecessor, it was be» 
c^use the fear of being attacked by the Dacians 
obliged him to husband his finances. He had 
given this last nation also room to threaten himj 
by his too great facility in returning them the hos- ' 
tages which Caracalla had required of them as 
pledges of their tranquillity and good behavioui:. 

He sacrificed every thing, aa we see, to his re* ^V^!^ 
pose ; and after having established peace with the where he * 
Parthians and Armenians, he returned to Antioch,gi^eshim- 
where he behaved as if he had pnly to enjoy hisJUxjI^^J^^ 
fortune^ He pretended to be an imitator of Mar-pieanuw. 
cm Aurelius : but it was only in some outward ^*^'*'^'' 
things, e^ily copied, such as an air of gravity, a 
slowness to answer any question,and.atoqeof voice 
$oJqw that be could scarcely be heard when he 
spoke* He was very far from expressing the gr?at 

Vol. Vni. Q . characteristics 
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characteristics of that wise emperor, his activity, 
his perseverance in labour, his zeal for the public 
good, his noble simplicity, his austere temperance. 
On the contrary, he neglected businessr; gave 
himself up to pleasure, shews, and music ; plunged 
into luxury, and affected gorgeous apparel, wear- 
ing a fillet by way of diadem, enriched with gold 
and precious stones. This shew of magnificence, 
more suitable to the manners of the Asiatics than 
to the severity of the Romans, gave the greater 
offence, as Macrinus had but just succeeded w 
emperor, who had prided himself upon living less 
, , like a prince than like a common soldier. 
Hiaarmy Far Other cares would have engrossed his 
^^^^ thoughts, if he had known the situation he was in. 
Dfo. u^ An army dissatisfied with the bad success of the 
2°^^^P war, undisciplined and intractable, no longer ac- 
customed to military exercises and fatigues, cor- 
rupted by effeminacy, exacting immense gratifi- 
cations and largesses, and determined to do no- 
thing to deserve them, was a thing that might well 
have alarmed Macrinus. The boldest and most 
vigorous emperor would have found it difficult to 
contain such troops within the bounds of their 
duty : much less could Macrinus do it, whom 
they despised. 

He tried, however, to refprm them j and it must 
be owned that he set about that work prudently 
enough. He confirmed to. all the soldiery then 
actually in the service of the state, the enjoyment 
o of the rights and privileges which Caracalla had 

granted^ them : but he declared that with regard 
to those who should inlist after that time, thidgs 
should be put upon the ancient footing on which 
Severus had leti^ them. If to this regulation he 
had added the precaution of separating his army, 
by sending all his legions into their respective 
quarters, and had himself immediately returned 
to Rome, where the people called for him with 
loud cries, he would pernaps have prevented his 

fatal 
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fatal catastrophe. But, without any necessity, 
since the war was quite over, he left his troops 
assembled in and about Syria, and in so doing, 
raised their insolence to a greater height than 
evtVj by shewing them the strength of their united 
force. Fear too was another motive that helped 
to spur them on. Persuaded that the ratification 
of the privileges they derived from Caracalla was 
granted out of mere policy, these old soldiers 
made no .doubt but that the moment they should 
be weakened by being dispersed, they should 
be reduced to the same condition as the new le- 
vies. In short, a few examples of justice, which 
Macrinus made of some of them, who had com- 
mitted great disorders and violences in Mesopo- 
tamia, or who had been guilty of sedition, at once 
determined them to vow his ruin. CapitolinusS^'',. 
accuses him of having carried his severity m cases 
of this nature, to a degree of cruelty. But that 
writer is so embittered against Macrinus, that lit- 
tle credit can be given to the ill he says of him. 
He seems to have framed his account of this em-^^?*^^ 
peror, from the calumnious reports which Helio- ^*^' 
gabalus spread in order to blacken the memory 
of his predecessor. ^ 

An army animated by a spirit like that we 
have been speaking of, could not fail to seize ea- 
gerly the first opportunity that offered for a re- 
volt. So, in fact, it happened. To get rid of 
Macrinus, who had his good as well as his bad 
qualities, the soldiers raised to the throne, the 
most shameful and most flagitious wretch that 
ever defiled the Purple and the name of the Cae- 
sars. I will give him his portrait here. 

The empress Julia had a sister named Julia^^°^^ 
Maesa, wlk) was no way inferior to her for ambi- baiu^^** 
tion and intrigue. Maesa lived with her sister in^"^-^*** 
the imperial palace, as long as Severus and CarsL- Hero A' r. 
calla reigned. After the death of this last, and that^^^- 
of Julia, which happened soon after, Maesa wasio. & ^' 
obliged by Macrinus^ to retire to Emesain Phoeni-^??/"^^ 

Q 2 ^ cia,2/*^' • 
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vid. & Ffl-cia, her native city, where her father Bassianits 
Di^jB^- had been priest of the temple of the sun. 
cerpta,iiL She had been married to Julius Avitus, a^ maii 
of consular rank, by whom she had two daught6r3^ 
fjulia Soaemis, and Julia Mamsea. Mamaea is well 
known) no one being ignorant that she was the 
mother of that amiable; emperor who took the 
names of Alexander Severus. Soaemis married 
Varius Marcellus, whom a premature death cut 
off before he could attain the consulship : and by 
that husband, or by an adulterous commerce with 
Caracalla, she had a ^on, who bore a great many 
different names. He was called Bassianus, from 
the name of his great*grandfather ; Avitus from 
that of his grand&ther y Varius^ from the name of 
his father ; and when emperor, he assumed the 
names of Marcus- Aurelius-Antoninus : lastly, the 
dignity of Priest of the Sun, which was worship- 
ped at Emesa, under the name of Heliogabalus *^ 
and the frantic zeal he expressed for that wor^^ 
ship, acquired him the name of Heliogabalus^ by 
which he is best known in history. 
ma.iUr(iL Maesa, upon her retiring to Emesa^ carried with 
f^f'^'^'her her two daughters, both widows^ and her two 
grandsons, one of whom, that i$ to say Heliogaba- 
lus, was thirteen years old, and the other nine. — 
She endeavoured at first to comfort herself under 
her change of fbrtun^j by getting for her grand- 
sons the priesthood of the temple of Emesa, which 
their great-grandfather had held. It was a great 
and fine place in that country, and intitled the 
possessor of it to the superintendance 6f amagni-^ 
ficent temple, richly adorned with gold and pre- 
cious stones, to which all the princes and people 
of the East sent their offerings. The representa-^ 

tiod 

* Critics say this word ought to be written Ebgabal: andint 
fact this way of spelling it agrees better with the Hebrew, or 
Phoenician etymology El haggahar, the puissant god, from 
whence it is^ probably aimigh, said to be d^lyed. f hsTC fol* 
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tion of the god was like that of Veniis at Paphos, 
a black stone of conic form, said to have beeri 
dropt down from heaven, and revered by super- 
stition, as an image of the sun, which was not 
^ade by human hand. The religious cereiiionies 
were pompous : the habits of the priests superb : 
and when the young prince, in whom perfect 
beauty was joined to the charms of youth, appear- 
ed cloathed with the ornaments of his office, he 
attracted and charmed the eyes of all : he might 
be compared, says Herodian, to the finest repre- 
sentations of Bacchus. People ran from all parts 
to see him celebrate the feasts ^nd sacrifices, to 
gaze on him whilst he danced to the sound of the 
flute and all sorts of instruments of music, and 
thought they could never sufficiently admire so 
beautiful a youth. "" 

But none considered him more attentively than ^ ^^^^ 
the soldiers, of whom a legion was then encamped neSsW. 
nearEmesa, from whence they resorted in cro wds ^ ^^F^^^® 
to the temple, where they saw Heliogabalus, and th^iroij^ 
took a liking to him. The love they still retained ^^^ p^^ 
for Caracalla, and their hatred of Macrinus, soonem^rorT 
attached them strongly to a young prince who 
was related to the one, and an enemy to the other. 

Maesa, as ambitious as woman could well be, and 
determined to hazard every thing rathef than re- 
main in the obscurity of a private station, no sooner 
saw this favourable disposition of the troops, than 
she resolved to make the most of it. She began 
with spreading a report, that young Heliogabalus 
was not only related to, but that he was even the 
son of Caracalla ; adding, without valuing the 
dishonour of her daughters, that the emperor had 
loved them, and had received in return every fa- 
voxjLT he could wish. 

To this motive, which made a strong impression 
upon the troops, she joined another still more pow- 
erful argument, Having amassed great wealth in 
the time of lier power and credit, s|ie npw lavished 
^^•' ^ ' it. 
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it among the soldiers, as an earnest only of much 
more abundant largesses she said she intended to 
give them ; intimating, that she was ready to ex- 
haust all her treasures, if they would place her 
grandson upon the throne. 

She was well served in the execution of her de- 
signs by Eutychianus and Gannys, the one a freed- 
man ot the Caesars, and the other the instructor 
and governor of Heliogabalus in his infancy. 
These two men, though of very different charac- 
ters, were both fertile and powerful in intrigues. 
They wrought up the ardour of the troops encamp- 
ed near Emesa, and practised upon them so effec- 
tually, that they prevailed with them to admit the 
young prince into their camp in the night, and to 
proclaim him emperor. At the hour agreed o% 
Heliogabalus, dressed in a robe like that which 
Caracalla had worn in his youth, in order to make 
the resemblance the more striking, went, accom- 
panied by some of these soldiers and by all his fa- 
mily, to one of the gates of the camp, which was 
immediately opened to him,, and, upon his enter- 
ing it, a thousand acclamations instantly saluted 
him with the name o£ Antoninus and the title of em- 
peror. Dion Cassius places this event id the night 
between the fifteenth and sixteenth of May. Af- 
ter this step, the troops, not doubting but that 
they should be attacked by Macrinus, furnished 
their camp with iall sorts of provisions, and pre- 
pared to sustain a siege, if it should be necessary. 
A body of At first MacHnus looked upon t bis a^ir as a trifle, 
Sr^'^not worth his taking the field in per'son : for which 
htm by rcasou he contented himself with sending Ulpius 
Mucnniuu Julianas, ofte of the praetorian prsefects, with some 
troops, to chastise the rebels, The'praefect had in 
his little army a body of Moorish auxiliaries^ ex- 
tremely attached to their country man Macrin us, and 
quite devoted to his cause« Had he taken adva;n- 
tage pf their ardour, he might easily have forced the 

camp 
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camp of the mutiQeers as sooo as fa^ afrived at it, 
aod at once have ended the dispute. Some of the 
gates of the camp were already tM'oke open, when, 
either withheld by fear, or hoping that the ene- 
my would submit voluntarily, he ordered his 
troops to retreal, and missed an opportunity which 
never returned again. 

The besieged fortified their gates with ne^ 
'works, in the night ; and th^ next morning, when 
Julianus gave them a second assault, they sustain- . 
^d' it. with a courage increased by the success of 
thjsir resistance the day before. At the same tim6 
ihey carried young I{eliogabalus, whom they call- 
ed Antoninus, up to the top of the wa^Us, and 
sfaewing him to their comrades, invited them to 
licknowledge the son and heir of an emperor by 
whom they had been so much beloved. " What 
^* are you doing ?" cried they to them : " Why do 
** you employ your arms against the son of your 
♦^ benefactor ?" They compared the face of their 
new prince with pictures of Caracalla when a 
youth, and seeing things as they chose to see them, 
pointed out every resemblance that their prejudi- 
ced imagination could suggest. The besiegers, 
shaken in their fidelity by such persuasions as 
these, were <juite determined by the sight of the 
inoney which those within the camp shewed them, 
telling them, that they had received it from Mae- 
ia, and that it was in their power to merit equal 
liberalities. Heliogabalus addressed them likewise 
i'rom the top of the wall, repeating what he had 
been bid to say, and confirming the promises that 
ivere made in his name. Juliahus's soldiers, who, 
the Moors excepted, were but little attached to 
ihe side they fought for, readily yielded to the 
sweet temptation. Theii^ tribunes, and centurions 
tried in vain to check them. Far from listening 
to any rembnstlrances, the soldiers fell furiously 
upon their officers, and mstssacred them, embol- 
dened thereto by an emissary from Eutychianus, 

who 
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who promised the murderers the spoils and rank 
of the person they should kill. Juiianus fled hn<» 
mediately, to escape their rage : and the seditious, 
then free from all restraint, marched as frieiids in- 
to the camp of those they were sent to besiege. 
The number of the rebels was quickly increased, 
and that very considerably by fugitives from all 
parts, some influenced by the love of novelty, and 
others by the hope of gain. 
Macrinus Whilst Julianus went against the rebels of E-» 
*n1the** ^^^^^^^ Macrinus himself did not remain idle ; but 
^ md he took upon him cares of a more tranquil nature, 
title of ^«. political measures, better suited to his inclination 
i^^es than the dangerous and toilsome operations of 
on this oc. war. Sensible of the necessity of strengthening 
^^^""^ himself upon the throne, and judging that one 
means of doing it would be to find an opportuni- 
ty of giving a new largess to the troops, whose 
^ affection it now behoved him to gain at all events, 
and with all possible expedition, he resolved td 
raise his son to the li'ank of Augustus. To that 
^nd he repaired to Apamaea, where the praetorian^l 
had a camp ; and after having, with their consent, 
declared young Diadumehus, who had not yet 
completed his tenth year, Augustus^ he promised 
•£ivx the soldiers twenty thousand * sesterces a-piece, 
of which he immediately paid feach of them four 
t £ 22. thousand t, accompanying this donation with still 
farther gifts and favoirrs. He likewise gratified 
the people on'this occasion, with a distribution of 
$£3;e:o.six nunored t sestefces to every citizen of Rome, 
in lieu pf a public treat to the whole multitude ; 
and, Y^inly thinking to conceal his real motive 
for these liberalities, which the circumstances of 
things rendered evident and palpable, in the let- 
ter by which he announced this largess, he said 
not a word of the rebellion of Emesa, but spake 
of the promotion of his son to the supreme Tank 

of Augustus, as the sole and only object. 
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* Tbis was his situation when he learnt the bad 
success of the affair of Emesa, and the defection 
of his troops who had gone over to his rival; 
This news was brought him in a singular and im 
suiting manner. Julianus was soon discovered in 
the place he had retired to, by a soldier, who kilU 
ed him^^cut off his head, wrapt it up in a bundle 
of linen, corded it carefully, sealed it with Julia* 
nus's own seal, and then set out with it for Macrit 
BUS, to whom he sent in word, upon his arrival,, 
that he brought him the head of Heliogabalus. 
While the bundle was undoing, the soldier ran 
iaway,and Macrinus, knowing Julianus's head, saw 
his disgrace, of which he soon after learnt the par* 
ticulars. Amazed and terrified, he retired to An* 
tioch ; and immediately the troops who had just 

Eroclaimed his son Augustus, declared against 
im, and in favour of Heliogabalus. 
The two. parties were then nearly upon an equa- 
lity. Notwithstanding so many defections, Ma- 
crmus had still remaining a considerable number 
of troops whose fidelity was not yet tainted : and. 
Heliogabalus, by the numbers that had resorted 
to him, wa9 grown strong enough not to be afraid 
to quit his camp, and take the field. Expresses 
wefe sent by both sides, with letters, to all the 
provinces and all the armies. The contrary in- 
terests of the contending rivals occasioned in them 
some troubles and commotions, which, however, 
proved of no great consequence, the dispute be- 
ing soon ended. 

Dion Cassius has transmitted to us an abstract He write* 
of the letters which Macrinus wrote on this occa-^^^J^^j. 
sion to the senate, and to Marius Maximus, pras** to thflnse- 
feet of the city : and it must be owned, that they^*y ^ 
give no very favourable idea either of the courage fed. 
or of the prudence of this emperor. In that to 
the senate, Macrinus spoke of Heliogabalus with 
great contempt, treating him as a giddy-headed 
boy. So ftr might, per^iaps, not be wrarig. But 
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; he very inconsiderately, in my opinion,, complain- 

ed of the soldiery with whom he had so many rea* 
sons to endeavour to keep well, reproaching them 
with their covetousness, which nothing coi^d sa- 
tisfy, and imputing to that their inclination to for- 
sake him. He likewise betrayed a pusillanimity 
and distrust, by comforting himself in hi» misfor- 
tune with the thought of his having out-lived, said 
be, a tyrant and a parricide, who was the scourge 
pf the universe. Lastly,^ so great was his want of 
judgment, he insisted strongly on the minority of 
•Heliogabalus, though he himself had but Just giv- 
^n the title of Augustus to his s^n, who was font 
years younger. His letter to Mariusi Maximos 
contained nothing but complaints against thfe sol- 
diery. "AmoiD^g other things, he said, it was im- 
possible to pay them the sums they demanded as 
their due, the bare augmentatiohs granted by Ca- 
racalla amounting to two hundred and eighty mil- 
lions * of sesterces a year.' This allegation migbf 
be true : but it was misplaced at this time, when 
the fate of him that pleaded it depended abso^ 
lutely upon the military people. 
Heiioga. The senate, though little^ satisfied with Macri* 
ciMed*a" nus,'and far from being prejudiced in his favour, 
public ene-h ad s^ Still worse opinion of. the government of a 
wiy ^the ^hild, directed by women, and by two siich n^ini- 
sters as Eutychianiis and Gannys. They there- 
fore remained faithful to the emperor they had 
acknowledged^ aiid declared Heliogabalus^ his 
cousin, Sosemis and Mamsba their mothers, and 
Maesa their grandmother, public ' eiiemies, offer- 
ing, as Macrinus himself had done, a general am* 
nesty to those who had sided with them, if they 
repented and returned. But a dispute like this 
was not to be ended by decrees of the senate : 
arms were the only means of deciding it. 

Macrinus, 

« 

* About a millioH and a half of our money. 
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Macrinu^^ having assembled til his forces»^^» 
marched iD order to attack Heliogabalus, who^ij^'i^ 
more dih'geat than his rival expected, met himcoBauerei, 
within eighteen miles of Antioch. The two ar- 
mies engaged on the seventh of June. Gannys, 
who commanded that of Heliogabalus, though he 
had no experiience in war, having always lived it| 
indolence and pleasure, found, however, in his 
own naturally happy ^genius, resources which in 
some measure qualified him for the office of com- 
mander. He possessed himself of an advantage^ 
ous post, ranged his troops in good order, and 
encouraged them strongly to behave well, by re«^ 
presenting to them the necessity of conquering, 
if they would avoid the vengeance of a justly in- 
censed enemy. On the other hand, Macrihus'sf 
Srastorians, all chosen men, and by so much the 
lore fresh and alert as they had been eased of all 
that was cumbersonjie in their armour, fouight with 
3uch valour that they broke the lines of their ene^ 
mies, and began to put them in disorder^ In this 
imminent danger, bold ambition m^de Maesa and 
Soaemis heroine^. They descended from their cars, 
and placing themselves before the flying soldiers, 
endeavoured, with prayers and tears, to stop them* 
Heliogabalus too gave on this occasion, the only 
-one in all his life, sondie signs of vigour. Mounted 
upon a war-horse, with a naked swoi*d in his hand, 
he animated his men to return to the battle, by 
his own example. These exhortations had their 
effect. Shame revived the courage of the con- 
quered. They stopped, rallied, stood firm, and 
prepared to regain the ground they had lost 

To this critical moment, in which Heliogaba- 
lus's affairs began .to take a favourable turn, pro- 
bably belongs what Herodian relates of a great 
number of Macrinus's troops, who^ on a sudden, 
- abandoned him, and went over to his enemy. 
Terrified by this desertion, and despairing sooner 
than be need have done, he left the field of battle, 

. like 
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like a coward, whilst his prsstoriaiis continued 
fighting valiantly for him. These brave troops, 
not knowing what was become of (be^^ emperor, 
maintained the battle long after he was)^new 
Their own honour was a sufficient motive. At 
length, however, Heliogabalus, being informed of 
Macrinus*s flight, dispatched proper people to re- 
present to the prastorians, that they were fighting 
for no object : that a coward, who had abandoned 
them, did not deserve their sacrificing themselves 
for him ; that they had nothing to fear if they 
would surrender ; and that he not only pardoned 
them, but would continue them in their respective 
stations in his service. Upon this they submit* 
ted, without having been conquered, and acknow- 
ledged Heliogabalus for emperor, 
fie files to Macrinus, after the battle, made the best of his 
^1g^ way to Antioch, where, to facilitate his admit- 
thence tance into that city, he gave out that he had gain- 
A^Tili. ®^ '^^ victory. His first care, after his arrival 
nor. is ta. there, was to provide for the safety of his son, 
cSikcdon. whom he to that end put into the hands of people 
he could trust, with orders to them to carry him 
to Artabanes king of the Parthians. For his own 
part, he purposed going to Rome, hoping to find 
the senate and people favourably disposed in his 
behalf, and that he shouldt be able to renew the 
war with the help of his forces in the West His 
hopes were not destitute of some foundation : for, 
as I observed before, the Romans feared the ty- 
ranny of the Syrians, the pride and greeidiness of 
Msesa, and the youth of Heliogabalus. 

Macrinus set out from Antioch disguised ani^ 
slightly attended, andarrivedsafeatEgesin Cilicia, 
where he took post-horses, as a messenger belong- 
ing to the emperor. He traversed in this manner 
Cappadocia,Galatia,Bithynia,and arrived at ChaK 
cedon ; where, by his sending for money to an in- 
^e^idantof the imperial domaine,he was discovered 

and 
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and arrested. Those whom Heliogabaluis had fent 
to pursue him, arriTed soon after, seized his per* 
son, and carried him into Cappadocia. There, xhe death 
learning that his son had been taken and killed, ^^^"■ 
Macrihus unable to survive this last disaster, threw of Macn- 
himself, in despair, out of his carriage, and broke ^^ 
his shoulder iii the fall. As his wound was^ pro- 
bably, such as left no hope of his being able to 
complete the journey, he was killed in the city of 
Arehelais in Cappadocia, and his head was sent^!^^ 
to Heliogabalils. 

Thus perished Macrinus, at the age of fifty-four, 
after a reign of only fourteen months, wanting 
three days. His son, whose death preceded and 
hastened his, was but ten years old. Their sud- 
den elevation served only to bring them both to 
an untimely and tragical end. It is equally sur* ' 
prising and shameful for Macrinus, that, in the 
maturity of his age, instructed by long experience 
in the greatest affairs of state, and master of very 
great forces, he should be conquered by a child^ 
whose very .name he scarcely knew. 

He was regretted,'at least when compared witlp^"^^^^ 
his infamous successor : for Dion Cassius says he Macrinus* 
did not, in himself^ deserve to be loved, and that 
the efieminacy of his manners, and some acts of 
unjust rigour^promised a government which would 
certainly have made every one hate him. 

It is however certain that he had some good qua^ Capiu 
lities. Capitolinus^ who is far from favouring him,^^* ^^ . 
ascribes to him a noble plan for reforming the prac- 
tice of the Roman courts of judicature. He as- 
sures us that Macrinus intended to abolish all the 
rescripts of the emperors, and to make the laws 
alonethe sole authority in the decision of all causes. 
It seemed to him a great abuse, that the whimsi- 
cal c^aprices of such princes as Caracalla and Corn- 
modus should have the force of laws ; and he ob- 
served, that Trajan never would answer by re- 
scripts • 
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scripts any petitions that were presented to him, 
]est what he might think proper to do in particu- 
lar cases, or for particular persons, should be con- 
strued into a precedent, and.be extended beyond 
his intention. The shortness of Macrinus's reign 
did not permit him to execute his design. 

We may judge that he might easily have got the 
better of the tumultuous commotion by which he 
was ruined, if ills courage had been equal to his 
understanding. 
Hit wife, Nonia Celsa, his wife, does not bear the best of 
^^^^g characters, either for her morals, or her conduct. 
tiUe of ^-Little doubt can be made but that she received 
fiLMa^. ^^^ **^^® ^^ Augusta. Lampriditis quotes a letter 
i4.&£dTii.in which Macrinus congratulates both himself and 
v& ^ ^^^^ ^^ terms so exaggerated as to be even ridi- 
culous, upon their son's having acquired the name 
of Antoninus, But little confidence can be pla- 
ced in the pieces given as originals by the writers 
of the Byzantine history. Many of them are 
manifest forgeries, and for that reason I often 
avoid taking any notice of them. 
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PRINCIPAL EVENTS 

O^ tHE REIGN Ot 

HELIOGABALUS. 

M. Opixius Ma6rinu4 Au<s»ustus II<, A^fi^ysa. 

*.u*.k Advjebjtus, a. c «i»* 

HELIOGABALUS^ after conquering Macri- 
ivus, goes to Antioch) and sav^s that city from 
being plunderedv 

He addresses a letter to the senate' and an indict 
to the people, taking, in virtue of the sole suffrages 
of the troops, all the titles of the imperial powerw 

He promises not to harbour ^ny resentment oft 
account of the deliberations of the senate against 
him, and against the memory of Caracailac and 
he keeps his word% 

He puts to death the chi^f (Hends and partisans 
of Macrinus, and sevef al illustrious persons. 

He goes to Nicomedia, wh^re he begins to shew 
his passion for debauchery^ and for the height of 
lu)tury* 

He kills with his own hand Gannys^ to whom 
he was under the greatest obligations. 

Several menacing symptoms of rebellion, which, 
however, subside, without producing any effect. 

M. AuRELius Antoninus Aueusxas II. a. r. 97a 

• . SaCERDOS. a. C 21«. 

Heliogabalus Reckoned the consulship he took 
this year, as his Second ; because he had ridicu- 
lously claimed that of Macrinus* 

His foolish zeal for the worship of the god He- 
liogabalus, whose priest he was, and whose name 
he bears in history. 

He 
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He repairs to Rome. His grandmother and 
his rndthei* sit \Vith him in the senate-hduse* 

A senate of women. 

He builds a temple td his god^^ into which he 
removes all the most sacred objects of the vene- 
ration of the Romans. He himself presides at the 
religious ceremonies, and celebrates the festivals of 
this foreign god with infinite pOmp and eitpence. 

All the events of his reign may be reduced to* 
iiis monstrous debaucheries and furious lust. 

AH posts and places given to the worst of i&eiii 

JLB. 971. M. AUREUUS AnTONINUS AuGUSTl/sItl. 

A. C. ?2a. EUTYCHIANUS COMAZONi ' 

Heliogabalu^'s colleague in this consulship was 
a freed-man, whose first profession was that of a 
stage-buffoon or droll ; from whence he w^s cal^ 
ed Comazan^ from> the Greek word which has that 
signification. He was also praetorian praefect^.and 
thrice prsefect; or governor of Rome. 

Gratus SaBINIANUSw 
a'.C.221." ....... SeLEUCUS* 

Ti>e colony of Efnmdusy otherwise Nieopolisr^ 
restored and re-established thvpi^h.the meftns of 
Julins Afrieanus^ a leiarned Christian chroiK^lo- 
gist, who ended his chronicle. with this year. 

Pretended phantom of Alexander, who, with 
four hundred men, over-rans* MoBsia and Tbr^ice, 
. and disappears in Asia. 

Heliogabalus, at the request of Maesa, 'adopts 
his cousin Alexianus, son of Mama^, makes him 
Caasar, appoints him consul for.the following year, 
with himself, and changes his name into that of 
Alexander. 

He 
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He takes an aversion to him, wants to divest 
him of the rights and titleii he had given him, and 
plots his ruin. Sedition of the prsetorians, who 
force Heliogabalas to be reconciled to his adop- 
ted son. 

M. AuRELius Antoninus Augustus IV. A. R. 9t% 
M. AuRELius Alexander Cmsa^. " A. c »«w 

Heliogabalus, renewing his evil designs against 
Alexander, is killed, with his mother, in the 
camp of the praetorians, on the eleventh of March. 

His memory is detested, and his name effaced 
fxQxa the Romans Ann^s. 
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SECT. 111. 

HELIOGABALUS. 

Inconvemencies of a military government^ pf&oed hf 
iheelectivn of Heliogabalus. He saves Antioch 
from being plundered. He writes to the senate^ 
and addresses an edict to the people. He assumes 
ull the titles of the imperial power ^ without any cfe- 
cree of the senate. His rage against Macrinus. 
He ridiculously appropriates to himself the consul- 
ate of Macrinus. He puts a great number of iU 
iustrious persons to death. Divers conspiracies^ set 
on foot by low people. Heliogabalus kills Gannys 
with his awn handy at Nicomedia. He puts all his 
confidence in Eutychianus. Heliogabalus' s second 
consulship. He despises the dress of the Remans y 
and substitutes in the room of it the luxury qfPhce- 
nicia. He goes to Rome. Mcesa sits in the senate^ 
and performs the function of senator. A senate of 
women. Mad zeal of Heliogabalus for the wor- 
ship of his god. Indecency and extravagance of his 
marriages. His monstrous debaucheries. Other 
indecencies in his behaviour. His mad lujcury. 
All posts and places given to men of infamous char- 
acters. Heliogabalus thinks of making war against 
the Marcomanni. Pretended presage of hisfaU. 
Indignation of all the orders of the state ^ and par* 
ticularly of the soldiery^ against him. Amiable 

' character of his cousin Alexianus, the son of Ma' 
incea. Mcesa prevails 7/pon Heliogabalus to adopt 
his cousin. He changes his name of Alexianus into 
that of Alexander. He wants to pervert his adop- 
ted son J but is hindered from so doing by Mamcea. 
He takes an aversion to him^ and endeavours to get 
rid of him by secret snares. He attacks him openly. 
A stdition of the prcetorians obliges him to feign a 
reeoneiliation with him. He soon resumes his for- 
mer 
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• mer deigns. He makes all the senators leave 
Home. The prcetorians rise^ and kill him and his 
, mother. The colony qfEmmdus re'-established. 

HISTORY affords no example more capable ^^^^^^^ 
.of shewing the dreadful dangers and incon-SutoTy * 
veniencies of a military. government, and of leav-g°^*^- 
ing the election of a sovereign to the caprice ofS^y'^i^" 
the soldiei^, than the elevation of Heliogabalus ^51^^°°^ 
the throne of the Gaesars. A child of fburteen,iua. ^ 
by birth a i^rian, and having in him nothing Ro- 
man, whose strongest recommendation was his be- 
ing reputed the bastard of one of the worst em- 
perors that ever lived ; such was the person whom 
the unbounded licentiousness of the military peo-^ 
pie placed at the head of the Roman empire, and 
to whom the fate of the finest and noblest portioii 
of the universe was committed. 

What followed shewed the imprudence of this 
rash, unworthy, choice: Heliogabalus was such 
a monster of impudicity, that he holds, to this day^ 
the first rank of infamy among the Worst and most 
abominable of princes, by- a luxury carried to the 
greatest excess of extravagance, by a contempt of 
all laws, and, which may seem surprizing in such 
a character, even by cruelty. Young as he was^ 
he had already given specimens of some of these 
vices, and the sovereign power enabled him to 
display them without restraint. 

. He began, however, with ah action in which He ff^vas 
there was somewhat laudable. The f'ay after the^***^{^. i 
Victory over Macrinus, he went to Antioch, and plundered, 
his soldiers wanted to plunder that great and opu-^^^^ 
lent city; This he prevented^ by promising to 
give each df them two* thousand sesterces. It* AUmt 
is true^ it cost him nothing ; the sum to which. this^ ^^' 
larges%amounled being levied upon the inhabi- 
tants of Antioch : but still they thought them- 
selves happy ill coming off at that price. 

2 Froiiiv 
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He writefl From Antioch, he wrote to the senate^ and ad- 
tiate,\^ dressed an edict to the Roman people. Both these 
«"^^ei pieces were full of invectives against Macrinus, 
Se people, whom he particularly reproached with the mean- 
ness of his birth, and his audaciousness in causing 
himself to be made emperor, when he had not 
even a right to sit in the senate. This last re- 
proach came with a very bad grace from the mouth 
of an emperor who was himself scarcely fourteei^ 
years of age. With as little judgment be insisted 
strongly on the non-age of Diadumenus, raised t^ 
Umprid. the empire by his father before he had completed 
ffenag. 8. his tcnth year. He had an uncommon rancour 
against that young prince, whom he looked upon 
with the eyes of a rival, and of whom^ he after-» 
wards reported all sorts of calumnies, which he 
even obliged the writers of those times to insert 
in their works. 
^^' As to himself, both iti his letter and in his 

edict, he lavished the most magnificent promises* 
He pretended that Augustus and Marcus Aure* 
Ilus sliould be the n^odels of his conduct, and en» 
gagedhimself [particularly not to take any ven- 
geance on'account of the deliberations held against 
him, or against the memory of Caracalla, in con- 
sequence of Macrinus's orders. In this last arti- 
cle he kept his word. Wholly taken up with 
other objects and other crimes, things that were 
past escaped his memory. 
Aeas. He shewed at once how little regard he would 

iumefl all pay to the senate or the ancient maxims of the 
*nhe im- state,by assuraingall thetitlesof theimperial power 
perifliuow- upon the bare authority of the suffrages of the 
^y^decree ^^oops. In the two picccs of which I just now men- 
o;f the ae- tioncd the substance,hestiled himself The Emperor' 
^^*- Qssar^ son of Antoninus^ grandson of Severus^ the 
Fions^ the Happy ^ Augustus^ Proconsul^ vested with 
the Tribunitian power. No one of his predecessors 
ever behaved <n this manner. All of them had 
chosen to^ owe to a decree of the senate and an or- 
dinance 
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the titles of power and honour which charlu!* 
terized the supreme rank. This innovation was 
of dangerous tendency^ and shewed in the prince 
and his council either a great ignorance or a 
^eat contempt of the laws% 

The indignation of the senators was stifled by J^- «r. 
fear ; the more so as orders were given to Poilio, ^"^ 
then consul, to use violence^ even with arms, if 
any one of them attempted to resist* They there- riflem.fl#ft 
fore decreed Heliogabalus all Uie titles he had 
assumed : and it is prolKtble^ that they also then 
decorated Massa and Soaemis with the name of 
Angustay which we find upon their medals. Theyz>t«A 
regretted Macrinus, and detested Caracalla : but 
their vile servitude reduced them to so low a state^ 
that, contrary to all their thoughts and sentiments, 
they loaded Macrinus with abuse, declared him a 
public enemy, honoured Caracalla with the greats 
es^t praises, and, as if their ignominy and misery 
was not yet great enough, they said they wished 
his son might resemble him. 

Thou;^i spite and malice are the too frequent His rage 
concomitants of enmity, and people, in general, ^^^ 
are not surprized to find them, yet the rage of . 
HeliogabaluS against Macrinus was carried to 
•uch an excessive height as shocked every one. 
To render his predecessor odious to the soldiers, 
and at the same time to make them love him by 
comparison, he publishe<l the plivate plan which 
that emperor had drawn up for reforming the ar- 
mies, and his letter to Maritis Maximus, praefect 
of the city, wherein he had complained greatly of 
th^ troops. 

His appropriating to himself the last consuiat-e ofpe*^^*^*^ 
Macrinus was likewise thought very ridiculous and^opna*£ 
Absurd. That prince had nominated himself consul*^ Mmseif 
in ordinary in the beginning of the year, and afteruterf**"" 
holding this office about four months, and resigned Macrinu*^ 
it, before there was any talk of Heliogabalus, and 
at a time when he thought himself well honoured 

>yitlk 
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with the title of Priest of the Sun. The new eni/j 
jperor was therefore deservedly laughed at, for sub-j 
stituting his name in the room of that of Macrinu$ 
in the annals dnd public acts of the state ; there- 
by arrogating to himself a consulate he never 
bould so much as dream of. But these are slight 
blemishes, not worth noticing in an Heliogabalus. 
Jie puts a • Jle gave proofs of his cruelty even before he left 
SrrfsSal Syria. The principal friends and creatures of Ma- 
trious per- criuus felt his vengeance, such as Julianus Nestor^ 
T^i^ praetorian praefect ; Fabius Agrippinus, governor 
*-- of Syria; several Roman knights ; Reanus, com-* 

mauler in Arabia ; Claudius ' Attains, proconsul 
of Cyprus j arid Decius Triccianus, who, after 
Jiaving been governor of Pan nonia, as I observed 
Jjcfore, commanded the praetorians of the camp 
tiear Alba at the time of the revolution. ' Private 
orders wer^ also sent to Rome to put to death se- 
veral persons of considelrable rank, whose late 
bonneetions with Macrinus rendered them ob- 
noxious to the new government. Others, who 
tcoujd rfot be accused of having had the least cbn- 
cern'in any of the former troubles, were Mcri^ 
ficed to groundless suspicions arid distrusts, mere- 
jy because they held places, were endowed with 
tajents, or had weight and influence which might 
possibly render them dangerous. Dion Cassius 
^nam 6s several of these, whom we are not other- 
wise acquainted with, though they were distin* 
guished in the republic: and that historian ob- 
serves, that Heliogabalus, whilst he was striking 
off so many illustrious heads, nevelr once vouch- 
safed to take the least notice of it to the senate.' 
• He and his council made a jest of the most serious 
affairs, and seemed to sport with the lives of the 
first men of the empire. Silvius Messala and Pom- 
poniu«6assus were, byordei of the ministry, charg- 
fed with being disaffected to the government, and in 
bonsequence of that vague accusation, without any 
|)roof against them, they were condemned to die. 
r o After 
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After sentence was passed, Heliogabalus wrote to 
the senate, telling them, that tRe two senators, 
who were the objects of it, had set themselves up 
for censors of his conduct, and inquisitors of what 
was transacted in the palace : adding, " I do not 
** send you the proofs of the conspiracy they had 
^' formed against me, because they would now be 
^ useless, as the offenders will be dead before this 
** can reach you/* 

It was not, however, without some foundation,J>i^ 
that he suspected there were intrigues then tbrm-^^^^n 
rng to iiJvade his throne. The example of his^o^tby 
elevation, and the confusion into which every^®^^*^^*^ 
thing was thrown, by the licentiousness of the 
soldiery and the badness of the government, made 
almost every man think he might aspire to the 
empire. Dion Cassius mentions five attempts of 
this nature, all made by men of no sort of conse- 
quence : nor were these the only ones, though 
they were the most important of any that came 
to his knowledge. Two of the chiefs of these 
conspiracies were senators : but one of them had 
served a long time in the army as a centurion, and 
the other was the son of a physician. The son of 
a centurion, and a wool-comber, or at least one 
who worked in wool, had the same audaciousness; 
and one of the common people tried to debauch 
the fleet at Cyzicus, whilst th.e emperor was at Ni- 
comedia. All these attempts were fruitless, and 
served only to cost the authors of them their lives* 
But they do not the less prove the dreadful disor- 
der into which an alteration of the old fundamental 
maxims of government, and the depravity of those 
who are at the head of it,jnay plunge even the most 
powerful state. Even this, however, is but a slight 
sketch of the troubles and combustion in which we 
shall see the Roman empire some years hence. 

I have just mentioned Heliogabalus's being atHeUombftr 
Nicomedia. He went thither in his way to Rome,^[™J 
and passed the winter in that city. Upon his arri- with hijs 

var'^ 
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^« ^ val there, he was guilty of a murder xnore shocks 
^^^ ing than anj I have yet spoken of. He was under 
^^' the greatest of obligations to Gaonys, the tutor of 
his infancy, and the chief cause of his promotion 
iD the throne. It was Gannys who laid the pkui» 
who won over the soldiers, who introduced young 
Heliogabalus into, their camp, and who contri- 
buted more than any other to his victory over 
Macrinus. Gannys was esteemed by Mgesa, and 
too well beloved by Soeemis, which last he was 
yery near marrying with the consent of the prince 
her son, who was not averse to giving him the 
xian^e of (ileesar. To great vices he joined very 
estimable qualities. He loved pleasure, and was 
glad to receive money ; but he never oppressed 
jany one, and was even beneficent. We have seen 
that he, was brave and intelligent in war. Assi* 
duous as a minister, and careful as a governor, he 
exhorted his pupil to attend to the business of the 
state, and to regulate his conduct by the rules of 
justice and moderation. This incensed Helioga- 
balus, who was so meanly cruel as to give him 
the first stab with his own hand, because no one 
of the soldiers dared to begin the execution. This 
horrid ingratitude quite unmasked the baseness 
of the n<^w prince's heart, and rendered him the, 
object of public detestation. 
u puts all Not less blameable in his friendships than in his 
denS'S Ciittiities, Heliogabalus gave all his favour and con- 
Eutjchia- fidenceto Eptychianus, a flatterer and imitator of 
^^.j his vices, a man destitute of all sens^ of shame, and 
ijcxix. who bad been originally a stage-buffoon by profes- 
sion, on which account he was as often called by 
the name of Cmnazon^ whicli signifies in Greek a 
droll or buffoon, as by his pwn name. Heliogaba- 
lus loaded this wretch with dignities and honours. 
Hemadehim praetorian praefi^ctjhis colleaguein the 
consulship, and, which had never been known be- 
fore, three times prgefect, or governor, of Rome. 
?'^^^ ^ He listened to none but him and such as were like 
him ; 



1 
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him : even Maesa herself, to whom he owed so 
much, and whose morals were &r from being aus- 
tere, lost part of her credit with him, by ottering 
some remonstrances. 

Heliogabalus took upon him, at Nicomedia, aS^?^8P»- 
consulship, which he called his second, because hccomUo^ 
bad attfibuted to himself that of Macrinus, Dionsuiship- 
Cassius obseryes, that this prince, holding in con-^^^llfS 
tempt all decency and decorum, appeared contra- the Ro- 
ry to established custom, on the day of the annual ^5)^it"^ 
vows of the Romans, which was the third of Ja-intueroom 
nuarj^ cloathed with the triumphal robe. He de'i^^jj% 
spised all the dresses and all the stuffs of the Greeks Phoenicia, 
and Romans. Wool was too mean for him : no-^^^^^; 
thing less than silk could please him, and that dyedro^^. 
in purple, and embroidered with gold. It is well 
known how scarce and precious silk was in those 
days. Even the most bare-faced luxury did not 
then dare to use it, but by mixing it with other 
materisils ; except a few women who had some- 
times, though very seldom, worn dresses made en- 
tirely of silk. Heliogabalus was the first man^^ .^ 
among the Romans that ever adopted this effQm'u iieiiog. 2^ 
nacy : nor was the shape of his clqaths less repug- ^^'*'^* 
nant to the manners of the Romans. He dressed 
himself like a priest of the sun, and not like an 
emperor j wearing a robe after the fashion of the 
Phoenicians, a necklace, bracelets, and a kind of 
tiara, or crown, of gold set with jewels. In this 
garb he celebrated publicly the feasts of his fa- 
vourite god, and performed the dances which 
were part of the ceremony. 

MsBsa, who had sense and judgment, readily con- 
ceiving how much this violation of the customs of 
the Romans miglit prejudice her grandson, repre- 
sented to him, that, as he was going to Rome, it 
would be wrong in him to shock the eyes of the 
inhabitants of that city, by a dress which would be 
looked upon as foreign and barbarous, unbecoming 

the 
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the gravity of a man and the dignity of an empe- 
ror, and excusable in none but effeminate women. 
The consequence he drew from this advice of his 
grandmother was odd enough. He concluded, 
^ that it would be right to accustom the Romans to 

the sight of his dress, before he made his personal 
appearance among them. To this end he caused 
his picture to be drawn at full length, with his sa- 
cerdotal ornaments, and on one side of him the 
figure of the god whose priest he was. This he 
sent to Rome, with orders to hang it up in the most 
conspicuous part of the senate-house, over the statue 
of Victory, that the senators might offer him in- 
cense and libations of wine as they came in. He- 
' rodian does not say what was the effect of this 
whimsical precaution. But it is easy to guess that 
, it could not but hasten the indignation of the Ro- 
mans, by exposing to their sight what they before 
knew only by report. What exasperated them still 
more was, that he then began also to shew his mad 
zeal for the worship of his god, whose name he 
ordered all the priests to .pronounce and invoke 
in their sacrifices, before that of any other deity. 
He goes to As Maesa was very desirous to return to Rome, 
Rome, where she had formerly shone, and would now 
appear with a prodigious increase of grandeur, it 
is probable that Heliogabalu» went thither as soon 
as possible. Upon his entering his capital, he 
gave the people the usual largesses, and treated 
them with magnificent games. 
M«sa sits Maesa's ambition prevented her saying toherself* 
n"tVa^d what she had so well remonstrated to her grandson. 
performs She was Hot afraid of irritating and hurtinc: the 

thefunc- ^ ^ . -, 

lion of se- minds 

sat or. 

* I ascribe chiefly to the grandmother of Heliogabalus what 
Lampridius says of his mother^ because these marks of ambi^ 
tion seem to agree better with the character of Maesa than with 
that of Soaemis : and^besides, Lampridius himself says expressly 
in two different places, (12, & 15.) that Heliogabalus took h^ 
grandmother widi him to the senate. 
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minds of the Romans by a novelty still more shock* ^^^'"?^ 
ing than the garb of Heliogabalus. She entered,^ '' 
and made her daughter enter, with the emperor 
into the senate-house, where she gave her opinion 
as a member of the assembly, and was named at 
the head of a senatus-consultum, as having help- 
ed to draw it up. This example stands quite un- 
matched in all the Roman history. Neither Li- 
via, nor even Agrippina, ever attempted such a 
thing ; nor did any princess in after-times, ever 
alledge what was now granted to Msesa and Soas- 
mis, by way of claiming the same prerogatives. 

Soaemis, who to use Lampridius's expression, ^J^^ 
lived like a courtesan, did not trouble herself LampHd. 
puch about affairs of state. Trifles engrossed all*' **• 
her attention, and her son served her to her wish, 
by establishing on the Quirinal mount a senate of 
women, of which he made her president. The 
Roman ladies had been used to assemble there 
before, upon certain ceremonious occasions : but 
now, metamorphosed into a senate, they deter- 
mined all matters relative to the dresses of wo- 
men, the sorts of carriages they were to be allow- 
ed to ride in according to their several ranks, the 
ceremonial of salutations among them, and other 
equally important affairs. 

The emperor's occupations were not at all more^^^^ 
serious. He had nothing more at heart, from theSaius fof*" 
moment of his reaching Rome, than to establish^? ^^' 
there the worship of his favourite god, upon thCgoS** 
ruin of kll other religious cult. Not satisfied with^-^^- 
preferring him before the other gods, not except-3,6f7; ' 
ing even Jupiter CapitDlinus ; nor with degrading 
them all to the humble stations of stewards, se- 
cretaries, servants, &c. to his deity; he would 
have no other god worshipped in Rome but this 
pew comer, and to that end he removed all the 
most sacred objects of the veneration of the Ro- 
mans, to the temple which he built for him on 
^ount Palatine. The stone of Pessinontum, call- 
"' • ^ . ed 
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ed the grandmother of the gods^ the PAUadiatn, 
the perpetual fire of Vesta, and the shield of Nu* 
ma, were carried thither. To these he designed 
to add the religious ceremonies <^ the Jews and 
Samaritans, and, with a madness not to be con- 
ceived, the rites of Christianity, irreconcilable to 
1 profane worship. He could not succeed in this 
ast point : but the Pagans were more tractable ; 
and he had the satisfaction of assembling round 
his god all that was greatest and most conspicu- 
ous in the empire, the senate and the order lOf 
knights forming a semicircle about him, and the 
praetorian'guards accompanying him whilst he per- 
fonned the functions of his priesthood. The 
minds of all were indeed embittered against him; 
but their resentment gave way to policy, 

I shall not here attempt to deiscribe the luxuiy 
and profusion of the temple, die pomp of the sa« 
crifices, the hecatombs of bulls, the heaps of per- 
fumes, the most exquisite wines lavished by whole 
tuns, and running in streams with the blood of the 
victims, the entrails of wh»ch were borne in ba- 
sons of gold by the most illustrious personages of 
the state, who were forced to reckon these vile 
offices an honour conferred upon them. Helie* 
gabalus himself, forgetting all decency, appeared 
in hiis Phoenician sacerdotal robe, painted round 
Tiis eyes, and his cheeks coloured with vermilHon, 
disgracing, says Herodian, by that artificial daub- 
ing, the fine and graceful face he tfeid received 
from nature. In this condftion he danced and 
sung, marching with backward steps before the 
statue of his god when it was carried in proces- 
sion. Public rejoicings, illuminations, largesses 
of victuals, live animals, vessels of gold and sil- 
ver, and rich stuffe, crowned the festival. 

These farces were not entirely a sport or affecta- 
tion of the prince. Real persuasion, or, to speak 
more justly, superstition, had a great share in them. 
Many observances to which he submitted, and the 
la.whe prescribed to himself never to eat pork, can- 
not 
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not be imputed to any other motive. I know not 
whether we ought to credit what is said of his 
thinking of being castrated, in order to imitate 
the priests of Cybcle : but there is no reason for 
not believing the testimony of historians who assert, ^^- *. , 
that be always wore about him a prodigious num-& 
ber of all kinds of amulets ; that he practised ma- 
gical ceremonies ;. and that joining, as is common, 
cruelty to impiety, he sacrificed children, with a 
view of discovering futurity in their entrails. 

A thing less odious, but ridiculous and extraya- x>ia, & St* 
gant to the highest degree, was his resolution to*^"^ 
marry his god. He first thought of wedding hita 
to Pallas : but that military goddess was not a fift 
match for an alUpacific and even voluptuous god. 
He therefore laid aside that project, and fixed 
upon the celestial Venus of Carthage, a goddess 
originally of Phoenicia, where she was worshipped 
under the name of Astarte. Besides^ she passed 
for the same divinity as the moon ; and nothing 
could be more suitable than to marry the moon 
to the sun. The statue of the celestial Venu§ 
was accordingly brought from Carthage to Rome, 
and Heliogabalus took for her dower all the riches 
that were in her temple. He celebrated the mar- 
riage of the g<^d and goddess with all possible mag- 
nificence, and ocdered all the nations and all the 
cities of the empire to make them presents ou: 
their wedding. 

He practised the like extortions on account ofindeccncy 
his own marriages, in which he shewed the same*"gan^e''^ 
folly, madness, and want of shame, as in all thesis mar. 
rest of his behaviour. In less than four years, "^^'^^* 
which he reigned, he married four wives. The 
first was Cornelia Paula, a lady of great beauty 
and high birth. She had been married * to Pom- 
ponius Bassus, whose condemnation and tragical 

* end 

* M. de Tillcmont distingaishes Paula from the widow of Baiiw 
sus : but upon a strict examination of the words of Dion Cassiusy 
that tastoriatt a^ms lo me to n^ake them one and the same persoRv 
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^cnd I mentioned before. One of the criones of 
Ihat unfortunate senator was his having a hand- 
some wife. He was no sooner put to death, than 
Hcliogabalus married Paula, without even giving 
her time to finish her mourning for her husband. 
He gave her the title of Augusta^ and spent a pro- 
digious sum at this wedding. Not only the sena- 
tors, but their wives and tlie Roman knights re- 
ceived all of them valuable presents. The cmpe- 

•jE3:Sjo.ror likewise distributed six hundred * sesterces a- 
About piece to the citizens, and a thousand t to each of 

£4:8:0. ^[^g soldiers. He also gave combats of gladiators, 
and fights of wild beasts, in which fifty-one tygers 
were killed at a time. After all these rejoicings, 
Hcliogabalus repudiated Paula with ignominy, re- 
ducing her to a private station, and divesting her 
of all the honours he had given her. 

He afterwards conceived, or pretended to have 
conceived, an unbounded passion for a vestal call- 
ed Aquilia Severa. What prompted him most to 
this, was, undoubtedly, the illegality and impiety 
of the deed. He went in person to the temple of 
Vesta, forced away his prey by downright vio- 
lence, and then wrote to the senate, " That a 
^^ high-priest like him, and a priestess, should be- 
" get children that would delight the gods." 
Thus, says Dion Cassius, did be pride himself 
upon an action for which he ought to have been 
whipped through the streets of Rome, and after^ 
wards strangled in a prison. 

He did not keep this dishonoured vestal long ; 
but soon took a third wife, then a fourth, and af- 
terwards returned toSevera. 

Hismon- Great as these enormities are, they still fall infi- 

J^^^l^nitely short of the monstrous crimes Hcliogabalus 
was guilty of in other shapes; crimes soabominable^ 
and of such a nature, as to procure him this advan- 
tage, that no modest writer can think of entering 
into any detail of them. With what words could 
be I'elate the actions of a princewho personated the 

character 
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character of a courtezan, who married a$ if he 
had been a woman, and who, dressed like a ft^ 
male, and following the occupations of that sex, 
took ajpleasure in being called MadamsLud Empress? 
His husband was one Hierocles, originally a Ca- 
rian slave, and a chariot-driver in the circus* This 
wretch acquired a power greater than that of the 
emperor himself. Whoever wanted a favour, wasLomprkL 
forced to buy it of him  : he promised some, me-^^* 
naced others, and drew money from all by deceiv- 
ing them. '^ I have spoken to the emperor about 
** you," said he to the greedy courtiers, " your 
*' request will be granted j" or, on the contrary, 
*' you have much to fear.** Frequently, there was 
not the least foundation for a syllable of what he 
said ; but yet he always insisted on being well paid. 
He sold smoke t, to use the common expression of 
the Romans of those days, and made an ample re- 
venue of his influence over the prince : an artifice 
which succeeds, says the historian, not only with 
bad princes, but also with those who, though they 
mean well, neglect their affairs. His mother, who«o. 
was still a slave when he first began to be in favour, 
was carried to Rome in great pomp, escorted by 
a. body of troops, and ranked among the ladies 
whose husbands had been consuls. Heliogabalus 
was so thoroughly submissive to Hierocles, that he 
suffered him to beat and buffet him even so as to 
leave marks of violence. He boasted of this ill 
treatment, as a sign of his friend's great regard for 
him, and intended to reward him for it by creating 

him 

* I ascribe to Hierocles what Lampridiug says of Zoticus^ 
who will soon be taken notice of in my text. The credit oif 
this last was of so short a duration^ according to Dion Cassius^ 
that he had not time to make a bad use of it. 

t Qui . . . omnia Heliogabali dicta Sc facta venderet fumis 
, • . ut sunt homines hujusmodi, qui si admissi fuerint ad ni- 
xniam familiaritatam principum^ famam non solum malorum^ 
sed etiam bonorum principum yendunt^ 
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him Caesar. Btit his attachment to this infamous 
wretch proved one of ilte principal causes of his 
ruin. 

Hierocles was however afraid of being supplant- 
ed by a rival, Aurelius Zoticus, a native of Smyr- 
na, and the son of a cook, pleased Heliogabalus. 
But bis credit was of short duration. Hierocles 
made him lose it by a means which modesty for- 
bids our mentioning. Zoticus was ordered to 
leave Rome and Italy, and his disgrace proved an 
advantage to him, for he thereby saved his life, 
whilst H ieroclcs perished in the revolution by which 
Alexander Sevcrus was placed upon the throne. 
other in- After what has been said, it would be nfedless 
f^?b^*^ observe that a prince so impudent in his actions, 
viour. was likewise so in his speeches and discourse. Nor 
io'^Il ^^^'^ ^ dwell upon certain indecencies which, tho* 
they would leave an eternal stain upon any other 
prince, scarcely deserve being noticed in such aone 
iH<^ as Heliogabalus. He drove chariots in the games 
of the circus, at which presided his praetorian prae^ 
fects, the first of the senators,hismotheryhis grand- 
mother, and other ladies : and in the exercise of 
this vile function, he saluted the judges who wertf 
to distribute the prizes, and the soldiers, with his 
whip, as if he had been a common driver ; de^ 
manding his salary, and stretching out his hand for 
a few pieces of gold. He danced, not only upon 
the stage, but even whilst he gave audience, or har«i 
rangued the people ; when his thought ought cer- 
tainly to have been much more seriously employed^ 
l^rismad These, however, were faults which some of his 
^i^^^id P^^^lccessors had been equally guilty of. But his 
1I-S2. * madness in point of luxurv was carried far beyond 
any thing that even Vitelfius or Nero ever thought 
of. Lampridius mentions several instances of nisi 
excesses of this kind, which he owns seem iscredi- 
ble even to him. Let us not extend our belief be* 
y ond the possibility of nature. That only excepted^ 

ieVery 
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every thing may be credited of a monster in whom 
extravagance and corruption contended which 
should rule* 

He began early^ being yet but a private man^ 
that is to say, not fourteen years of age, when he 
declared his intention of imitating Apicius. Thci 
couches oh which, he and his guests lay when at 
table^ were covered with cloth of gold ; he never 
stirred out with ]ess than sixty carriages to attend 
him ; and when his grandmother Maesa reproved 
himt for this extravagance, representing to him 
that his* revenues^ great as they were^ tould not 
possibly suffice, and that he would bring himself 
to a very melancholy condition ;> hi& answer was^ 
«* .That he intended to be his own heir/* 

When emperor^ he gave a loose to all his fancies; 
The only occupation of his life was to seek new 
pleasures. . He proposed premiums for such as 
shcndd invent ragouts not known before. If they 
succeeded, a silken robe^ then esteemed an ex^ 
ceding rich and costly present^ was their reward*. 
If their sauce did not please^ they were condemned 
not to eat any other thing, until they had repaired 
their fault by a better and more happy invention. 

I cannot be expected to gi vean exact detail of all 
the follies of Heliogabalus's luxury : for which rea^ 
son I shrtU select what seems to me most striking. 

His beds and couches were of massy silver j and 
on his table were served up dishes of mullets li* 
vers j brains of thriii^es and of foreign birds, and 
heads of parrots^ pheasants, and peacocks. Can 
this be wondered at^ when he fea his dogs with 
the livers of geese, and the liohs of his menagerie 
with parrots and pheasants ? His supper never 
cost him less than an hundred * thousand stster*- x^ear 
ces, and frequently thrice that sum. ^ ^^o. 

. ^jfend of every thing that was odd and out of the 
commbn way, he tooK 2^ pleasure in making one 
aad the same meal at the houses of five dimrent 
. ifQL.miL S friends, 
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friends, situated in five different and distant part# 
of the cit J. Each of these houses had an enters 
tainment for him, and he went from one to the 
other, so that a repast often lasted the whole day. 
If he was near the sea, he would not taste fish $ 
but if he was at a great distance from it, his table 
was covered with sea-fish. Sometimes, in inland 
village, he treated the peasants with mullets roes. 
The dearer a thing was, and the more difficult to 
be had^ the mpre it pleased his palate ; and he 
eveh loved to have all his eatables over-rated to 
him, saying; That his purveyors whetted his ap- 
petite by making an extraordinary charge. 
, It might indeed have been justly said of him, that 
he knew how tb squander away his riches, but aot 
how to give *; He often ordered the same sorts of 
meats as were set upon his table, and equal quan- 
tities of them; to be thrown out of the.windowsi 
Instead of dry sweet-meatsj and other trifles of that 
kind, which were frequently given to friends to 
take home with them, Heliogabalus presented his 
guests with eunuchs, saddle-horses richly eapari- 
soned,coaches or cars with four horses^ a thousand 
pieces of gold, or an hundred weight of silver. 
A^M^^ When he gave largesses to the people^^it was not by 
* ^ * distributing money among them, but by leaving to 
their mercy, to scramble for as they could, whole 
droves of fatted oxen, camels^ stags t, &c. This 
often produced battles, which seldom ended witb« 
out the loss of several liveSj whilst the prince look- 
ed on, and thought it a diversion ; for he delight- 
ed in -mischief, and shewed h spirit of tyranny in 
all his follies. 

He frequently invited the chief In en of the city 
to dine or sup with him, and made«them drink he^ 

yondt 

> * * * 

* It IB said of Otho, in Tacitus^ HUt. /. 30. Perdere iste 
sciet, donare nesciet 

t The text aays, servos, slaves. But SalmasiuA thinks it ought 
to be cervos, stags, that all the parts of the caxiun^tioayaay 
^ee, by speaking of BoUiipg but beasts. 
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yond all measure. On the other hand, he loved to 
torment parasites with hunger, ordering their table 
to be covered with representations of meats made of 
ivory 5- Wax, glass^ or painted wood. Sometimes he 
stifHed them with heaps of violets and other flowers^ 
thrown over them in such prodigious quantities, 
that the poor wretches remained buried under 
them, without being able to extricate themselves. 
I fear I have tired the reader with this disagree* 
able detail, which I could liot totally suppress, 
because it shews to how great a degree the abuse 
of the supreme power and of imperial opulence may 
be carried ; but which it is needless to dwell on 
any longer, as the farther instances which I might 
add, would not enforce the instruction already 
conveyed. 

I cannot^ however^ avoid taking some notice of 
H^eliogabalus's luxury in his dress and person. He 
wore garments of cloth of gold enriched with pre* _ 

cious stones, so heavy, that he could not help say« 
ing * he sunk beneath the weight of magnificence* 
He adorned his shoes with stones engraved by the 
greatest artists, as if the beauties of their curious 
workmanship^ which required being held pretty 
close to the eye in order to their being seen, would 
bave been noticed and admired upon his feet. 

He generally wore, within the palace, a diadem 
set with precious stones, because he thought it 
added to the beauty of his face, and gave him a 
feminine air : but he never dared to appear in 
public with that mark of royalty, detested by all 
the Romans. 

He never wore linen that had been washed, 
saying it was fit only for beggars : nor did he ever 
put on the same shoes twice, nor, it is said, the 
same ring. The pavement of the porticoes through 
which he was to pass in order to go to his horse or 

coach, 
2 
* Quum gttiYm se diceret onqr.e voluptatis. Lamfrid* S5. 
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coach, was strewed with gold or silver dust. Eveti 
his carriages were set with jewels ; gold and iVory 
iseemiDg to him too common ornaments. 

Let us finish this tedious detail of Heliogabalus's 
extravagancies with observing, that he himself, fax 
from blushing at any thing he did, seemed on the 
contrary to relish the very ignominy of his actions* 
*Fabius Gurges and the son of the nrst Scipio Afri^ 
canus, were famous in history for the disorders of 
their youth : and it has been said, that their fa- 
thers, in order to correct them by a sense of shame^ 
made them iippear in public in an uncommon dress^ 
The prince we are speaking of affected this sin^ 
i gularity; thinking his person embellished by that 

very distinction, which had formerly been intend* 
ed as a chastisement to young debauchees* 

I must observe, that some of the luxurious in- 
ventions which this detestable emperor first in- 
]», 22, si.troduced, were continued afler he was dead. Lam- 
pridius remarks it, in three different places, and 
from thence gives as room to conclude, that lux- 
ury is attended with such powerful charms, a^ 
still to enchant its votaries in spite of every exani'^ 
pie most capable of making it be disliked* 
All posts It is easy to judge in what manner, and to what 
and jOaces gQft ^f people, Hcliogabalus gave all the po»ts and 
^"of in- offices of the state. I have already observed, that- 
famous he was uot ashamed to make the buffoon Eutychia- 
^ nus, praetorian praefect, governor of Rome, and his 
colleague in the consulship. But, in general, he 
debased and vilified all dignities by the meannessof 
the birth and the infamous vices of those he pre- 
ferred to them, 'tie made his freed-men governors 
ofprovinces,emperor'slieutenants, proconsuls. He 
took hisofficers of the imperial palace from off the 
stage, and out of the circlis. Chariot-drivers and 
dancers became the first men in the state. If other 
recommendations were wanting, money did the 
business. The prince, either by himself, Or by the 

slaves 
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slaves and ministers of his pleasutes^ sold every 
employment, civil and military. Money procur- 
ed ar seat in the senate, without regard to age, 
birth, or merit, or even to the once necessary con- 
dition of having a landed estate in Italy. 

Lo^t as Heliogabalus was to all sense of honour Heiioga. 
and of virtue, he nevertheless thought of acquir-^JU^^jf 
ing military fame, by making war upon the Mar* maicing 
comanni. But this was only a sudden ftK)mentary J^^J^J^ 
start of a weak and fickle mind ; a design which mamiL 
vanished almost i^s soon as it was formed. LamfrUL 

This is the substance of what we find most re- Pretended 
markable in the authors who have spoken of thegj^°^ 

{(Qvernment and perspnal conduct of Heliogaba- 
us. I have now remaining to relate only his fall, 
which, according to Dion Cassius, was foretold by 
several presages, and particularly by a pretended 
prodigy, the recital of which does no great ho- 
nour to the judgment of that historian. 

A spectre, says that credulous writer, calling /)«?. 
itself Alexander the Great, and imitating his air^ 
his armour, and bis dress, appeared suddenly, I 
know not in what manner nor witix what circumf 
stances, on the borders of the Danube. From 
thence it traversed Mopsia and Thrace, accomr 
panied by four hundred men, who, dressed like 
the ministers of Bacchus, with skins over their 
shoulders, and spears in their hands, travelled 
with it, without doing the least hurt to any one. 
The apparition was honoured and well treated 
wherever it went : inns were prepared for it upon 
the roads, with tables well served ; and no one, 
either officer, soldier, intendant, or governor, 
dared to stop or attempt to resist it. The spectre 
declared it wpuld go to Asia; upon which it was 
conducted with great pomp, on the day it had 
fixed, as far as Byzantium. It crossed from 
thence to Chalcedon, where, after having offered V 
a sacrifice in the night, and buried a wooden horse 
.m the ground, it vanished. 

To 
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To remove all doubt of the truth of this story^ 
Dion Cassius takes particular care to tell us, that 
he himself was then upon the spot : and he seem9 
satisfied that this phantom denoted Alexander Se- 
verus, who soon after succeeded his cousin Helio* 
gabalus. For my part, I see nothing in it but the 
triclj^s of an adventurer, who, taking the hint from 
Caracalla's recent madness for Alexander of Ma- 
cedon, devised this stratagem in order to live some 
time at the expence of the public, and, the better 
t6 conceal the fraud, affected to have the same 
desire of imitating^ Bacchus. X'^ese kind of 
schemes never can be carried on fiw any length 
of time : and accordingly, when our adventurer 
found that the charm was on the point of break* 
ing, he prydently withdrew without taking leave 
of any 6t\e. But to proceed to matters of more 
serious importance. 
ti**fflii Heliogabalus's abominable conduct had drawn 
the ard^ upou him the indignation of all mankind. Not 
■tete^and ^"^^ ^^^ senators, and the honest part of the in- 
TMoticuiar. habitants of Rome, but even the soldiery were 
v^the incensed agaiinst him. From the time of his bes* 
a^nsT', ginning to make hiinself known by his first disor*- 
^™- ders at Nicomedia, they had begun to repent tfaeiir 
La^rid. choice J and their hatred of him had increased ever 
5, 4 la since, in proportion to the accumulated enormity 
of his behaviour. On the other hand, they bad a 
strong inclination for his cousin, from whose ami- 
able and- virtuous yoiith they conceived the great- 
est hopes of real happiness.' ' ,. " 
^niabie Alexiahus, (for that was the name of the young 
©fhiscou- prince,) was born about the year of Christ 208, or 
■in Ated- 2o9, at ArcsBa in Phoenicia, of Gensius Marcianus 
•on of Ma- and Mamsea. iVH we know of his father, is that 
"^_ he was a Syrian, and attained the consulship. His 
'Beiiog.i mother Mamaea', the second daughter of M©sa, is 
jie£sev. greatly and justly celebrated in history. Hotti of 
a family remakable for its corruption, she preserv- 
ed herself from the contagion of bad example. 
••Her mother would, indeetl, willingly have cast a 

great 
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great stain upon her reputation, by making C^ah 
calla pass for the father of her son* To aggran- 
dize herself was all that the ambitious MaBS^ 
thought of; no matter by what means. But her 
calumny, justly suspected because it was plainly ^ 

calculated to promote her owq interest, is refuted 
by the clearness of Mamma's conduct from the 
time of her being first known in history ; and tha 
uncommon strictness with which she educated her 
6on, must justify her. in the minds of all dispas- 
sionate people. 

It has even been said that she was a Christian : ^^^^f 
and it must be owned that the terms in which £u* vl^x.^^' 
sebius speaks of her, seem to authorize this opi^ 
tiion* He caHs her a princess of* great piety to-* ®j»«^*- 
wards the divinity: which, in the mouth of a Chrisr^**^* 
tian and a bishop, may be supposed to imply the. 
profession of Christianity. He adds, that, struct^ 
with the great reputation of Origin, she sent for 
him during her stay at Antioch, and received in- 
structions from him concerning the glory of the 
Lord, and the evengelical doctrine. But he does 
not say that she actually embraced the Christian 
religion y nor should we at any time lay too great 
:a stress upon the words of Eusebius, who, though 
a bishop, was: very worldly-minded. What cannot 
be doubted, is that she retained an inclination for 
the Christians, and that she inspired her son with 
the same sentiinents. ^ 

She brought him up with great care, and ^vt.LatnpHd, 
him excellent masters to instruct hi ra early in the^^"^*^^' 
polite arts, and in all the military exercises. The 
young Alexianujs, who had naturally good parts 
and a sweet disposition, readily listened to his in- 
structors, and laid it down as a rule, which he ob- 
served all his life, to devote some part of every 
day to the study of literature and the exercise of 
arms. He succeeded better in the Greek elo- 
quence, than in the Latin. The Greek was his 
^ natural tongue. Born in Syria, of Syrian parents, 
it is npt to be wonder^ at if he was less fond of 

the. 
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ihe Latin, which was to him a foreign langi 
^amaea was atill more careful to instruct him in 
virtue, than in learning. ; and she had the satis- 
faction of finding him read v to receive every good 
4, f li. impression. Besides this, he had a pleasing. coun» 
teoance, a sprightly sensible look, a genteel per- 
fion, and was strong for his age ; so that he want- 
ed no one accomplishment capable of engaging 
the affections of those that knew him. • ^ , 
^^^' It was with. reason therefore that Massa, disap- 
Heiioga. pointed in her expectations of Heliogabalus, now 
iil^t Us ^^^^ ^^^ hopes upon Ale^^ianus. She saw that the 
<ioua|ii. indignation of the soldiery, joined to that of all the 
Uwod. lib. 4;^ijer orders of the state, would not leave the eld- 
est of her grandsons long upon the throne. She 
feared the blow which would recoil upon hersell^ 
and probably reduce her to a private station. To 
guard against it, she resolved to make Heliogaba- 
lus adopt Alexianus. The ridiculousness of i^|i 
|ul option, by. which, a youth of thirteen yvo;^ to ac- 
quire a father of only seventeen years of age, was 
a circunistance which soon gave way to more ira- 

Eortant considerations. But the difficulty, vms 
ow to make Heliogabalus consent to a step which 
' could not but displease him, and of which he might 
easily foresee the consequences. However, slie 
brought him to it gently and dexterously. *' You 
ought, said she, to attend to the functions of 
your priesthood, the mysteries, the festivals, and 
other matters belonging to the worship of your 
god. Take an assistant upon whom you may 
** rest the weight of your worldly concerns, and 
** who, charged with the administration of afl&irs, 
** will leave you all the splendour and all the en- 
.«* joymeiit of the imperial power, at the same time 
" that be will relieve you from all its troubles and 
^^ embarassments. That assistant is at hand : nor 
^^ would it be reasonable to think of a stranger, 
** whilst your cousin is alive." 

Heliogabalus had no great cunning. He relished 
his grandmother's proposil,and immediately form- 
ed 
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himself a plao of happiness suited to his darr 
ling inclinations. JFuU of this idea, ^ ^^^^ ^^'j^ ^f^ 
the senate aocoropanied by Maesa and Soaemis, 
and declared that he adopted Alexianus, and nam- 
^ him Caesar. He congratulated himself upon 
his being able to have at once such a son ; and 
protested that he desired no other, being glad to 
preserve his house from intestine feuds and dis- 
4Sord$ by thus adopting its only heir. He added, 
4hat his god had inspired him to take this step, 
and that it was the will of the same god that his 
adopted son should be called Alexander* By the 
act of ..adoption, he communicated to him the 
names of Marcus- Aurelius j and it is highly pro- 
bable that Caracalla's veneration for the memory 
of the conqueror of Asia and the Indies, was the 
;inotiye which induced Heliogabalus to^ change 
the name of Alexianus into that of Alexander.-*- 
It appears by rnedals, that it was likewise at this^^roi 
.time that the name of Severus was given him,^^f^^ 
oloubtless in order to revive the remembrance of^fe*» *»r 
the prince to whom this family owed its gran- 
dear. The new Caesar was appointed consul with^mkZ. 
the emperor for the following year. 

The satisfaction which Heliogabalus felt at first ^^''^ 
'from this adoption, did not last long. By virtue hia a^pud 
of liis new parental authority over Alexander, he^jj^^^" 
pretended to direct his education } of the plan of A-omsodo. 
. which we may easily iudge, when we consider that"M?*>y^"^ 
it was formed by Heliogabalus, who had often de-"*** 
• clared, that he did not wish to have sons, for fear 
they should give him the mortification of turning 
put well. In that situation he had now put himself 
by the adoption of his cousin, all whose inclinations /^nniirri^. 
wiere good and virtuous. He therefore tried to per-^^* 
vert him ; and, the better to form him after his^***^ 
own model, wanted to associate him to the func* 
tions of his priesthood, and to make him execute 
indecent and lascivious dances. In this he met 
. ^ith great opposition from ^amsa, whose excel- 
lent 
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back the greatest part of the cohort, by not letting 
its standard be removed out of the camp. Lesa 
haughty, by reason of their want of strength, 
than they would otherwise have been, they listen- 
ed to the remonstrances of Antiochianus, who re- 
presented to them the solemn oath they had tak* 
e» to the emperor, and exhorted them not to be 
;uilty of the heinous crime of shedding his sacred 
dood. They yielded, on condition that Helioga- 
halu$ should repair to the camp. 

He went thither, pale and trembling : and ther 
soldiers, arbiters of their princes, dictated laws to 
Heliogabalns, insisting that he should remove from 
about his person all the vile companions of hi$ 
debaucheries, all comedians, chaiiot-drivers, atnl 
men of bad characters, and particularly all those 
who made a traffic of his favour ^nd indulgence^, 
Heliogabalus agreed to all, except giving up Hi- 
erocles. He prayed, intreated, wept, uncovered 
his bosom and cried out, ^^ Strike, strike me VBy 
" ther than him. Grant me the life of that only 
^ friend, or kill your emperor." The soldiers^ 
who had already yielded once, now gave way 
again, and ceased to demand the death of Hiero. 
cles. But they recommended to their prsefects^ 
not to suffer the emperor to continue the licen- 
tious life he had led till then ; and charged theni 
to watch over the safety of Alexander, and to pre- 
vent him seeing any of Heliogabalus's friends, 
lest their bad example should prove hurtful to his 
innocence. The prsBtorians were right in all their 
demands. But what can we think of s^ govern«- 
ment in which the soldiery prescribe the laws, and 
theprinces and their chief officers submit to them I 
Ke soon The emperor*s reconciliation with his adopted 
SiTformer son lastcd no longer than the fear which had exn 
ieaigDa. tortcd it. The moment the danger was over, He- 
liogabalns returned to his former designs, and be* 
.gan again to lay snares for Alexander's life. He 
would not even now be at the trouble of concealing 

his 
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his hatred ; and when the first of January came, on ^ *• ®^* 
which day he was to take possession of the consul 
ship with the young Caesat, and go with him in 
state to the senate-house, and from thence to the 
Capitol, he for a long while refused to comply with 
that indispensable ceremony. At length, however, 
his mother and grandmother, by convincing him 
that the soldiers were ready to mutiny, if he per^ 
sisted any longer in shewing so open an aversion 
to his cousin, prevaHed on him, about noon, t9 
put on the robe pratext(L, and go to the senate* 
But nothing could induce him to go to the capi- 
tol : and the praefect of the city was obliged to of- 
fer up the sacrifices, in which the ministry of the 
consuls had always been required on that solemn 
day. 

All his thoughts were bent upon stratagems to^^"^"*^ 
get rid of Alexander : but fearing lest the senate natm "^ 
should displace him by chusing another emperor, ^^^ 
he on a sudden ordered all the senators to leave °^ 
Rome. He h4d long accustomed himself to hold ii0mi>HiL 
that august assembly, the glory of the empire, in ^' 
contempt, and often called the senators a pack of 
slaves * disguised in the habits of great men. They 
were forced to obey instantly, without being al- 
lowed time to prepare even what was necessary 
for their journey } insomuch that those of them 
5;vho had not their carriages at hand, were forced 
to hire others. Sabinus, who had been consul, was 
the only one that did not seem in a hurry to de** 
part. The emperor, being informed of it, order- 
ed a centurion to go and kill him. Luckily, he 
spoke with a very low voice ; and the centurion; 
who was somewhat deaf, thought he was bid only 
to conduct Sabinus out of the city : a mistake 
which saved the life of that senator. 

In getting rid of the senate, Heliogabalus re^Thepneto- 
moved only the least of his dangers ; and it is sur- "^^^^j^Jff®' 
licizing' he should not have seen that the soldiers him and 
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\reYt those he ought most to fear. He resoIVed 
to sound them, by giving out that Alexander wad 
threatened with speedy death : but his trial suc^ 
ceeded very badly. The praetorians, upon this 
news, grew quite outrageous^ refused to send him 
his usual guard, and insisted absolutely on seeing 
Alexander, and on having him brought into their 
camp. 

Heliogabalus yielded, and taking the young 
prince in his pompous car, shining with gold and 
jewels, carried him to the camp, there to seek his 
own death. The praetorians immediately declar-- 
ed their sentiments very plainly, by receiving him 
with great coldness, and his adopted son^ or ra* 
ther his rival* with every demonstration of joy and 
gladness. Hatred and jealousy kindled up in the 
breast of Heliogabalus, who, forgetting at that 
juncture, when he ought most to have remember* 
ed it, the timidity with which he had always be- 
haved- towards the troops, very imprudehuy or<i. 
dered the most forward of the soldiers, and those 
who distinguished themselves by their zeal fbt 
Alexander, to be arrested. This order was the 
signal for the battle. Some of the troops still 
obeyed Heliogabalus, and attempted to seize his 
victims. The others, more numerous, immedi- 
ately undertook to defend their comrades. Ma* 
maea and Soaemis, who had repaired to the camp^ 
placed themselves each at the head of her son's 
party, and animated the combatants* The vie* 
tory was not a moment doubtful* the cowardly 
Heliogabalus running away the instant the fray 
began, to hide himself in the filthiest place he 
could have found. The ministers and accomplices 
of his crimes, abandoned by him, were the first 
that felt the (iiry of the victorious soldiers, who 
made them suffer deaths as cruel as their lives had 
been infamous. He himself was afterwards sought 
for, and, being found, was killed with his mother, 
who held him closely embraced in her arms. 

Thus 
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Thus even the precautions he had taken in or* 
der to die with luxury, were rendered useless. ^'»f'^ 
For, conscious that his ehd would not be natural, ^^ 
he had provided cords of silk to strangle himself 
vi^ith, swords with golden blades to stab himself^ 
and vases of great price to drink poison out of, in 
case he should chu&e to end his being by that 
means. He is likewise said to have built a very 
high turret, the foot.of which was paved with pre* 
tious stones^ that by throwing himself down upon 
them, he might dash his brains out in the midst 
of magnificence. Such was the extravagance of 
this wretch, whose throat was cut in a bog-houseik 

His head was cut off^ as was also that of Soae* 
itiis, a princess not less criminal than unfortunate^ 
and who, to sum up her character . in one word^ 
"Was worthy to be the mother of such a son. Their 
naked bodies were dragged through the city witb 
every kind of ignominy. We are not told what 
became of that of Sosemis. As to the carcase of 
Heliogabalus, the outrageous populace tried to 
icram it into one of the sinks of Rome ; but the ' 
ientrance being too narrow, it was thrown into the 
' river : a sepulchre full as honourable as he de- 
served. 

Heliogabalus was but eighteen years old when 
he perished. He had reigned three years, nine 
months, and four days, reckoning from the day 
on which he gained the battle against JMacrinus. 
Consequently he was killed on the eleventh of 
March. 

This prince has never been spx)ken of but with 
horror and contempt. The senate ordered his 
name to be erased out of the Roman Annals- 
Neithfer Dion Cassius por Lampridius ever give 
him the name of Antoninus, which he dishonour- 
ed by his vices. Dion calls him Pseudo- Antoni- 
nus, Assyrian, Sardanapalus : and after his deaths 
by an insulting allusion to the last fate of his dead 

body 
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hbdy thrown into the Tiber^ he was sut&slm^d 
Tiberinks. 

With him perished Hierocles, the prcetorian 
praefectj the feity praefect Fulvius j and scarce any 
one of those Who had partaken of his crimes, 
escaped death. Aurelius Eubulus^ a native of 
Efnesa, superintendant of the finances, author of 
several grievous vexations, and who, to satisfy the 
greediness of one man had rendered himself the 
enemy of all, was torn in pieces by the people and 
the soldiers* 

We are not told of any public buildings erect*- 

^d by Heliogabalus, except the temple of his god^ 

and the porticoes round Garacalla's baths. This 

last work, which be left imperfect, was finished by 

biff successor. 

Thctioiony The colony of Emmaus^ founded by Vespasian 

J^^™"* after the taking of Jerusalem, as I have related in 

Ahed. the sixteenth book of this history, was greatly de- 

cw Cayed. Julius Africanus, a native of that place^ 

nuem. as is believed, a Christian by religion, and author 

^T^ of a learned Chronology, of which fiusebiu&has 

ni. not. 3^ preserved several considerable fragmetits, wiEi8d&- 

]^\^^" puted to Rome towards the end of the reign of 

Heliogabalus, to petition the re-establishment of" 

this colouy, which he obtsdned ftom his successor, 

Alexander Severus. It may be doubted whether 

* it was not then that EmmaUs changed iU namer 

ii^to that of Nicopolis^ 
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BOOK XXIV. 

PHISTCIPAL EVENTS 

OF THE REIGN 

or 

ALEXANDER SEVER US, 



M. AuRELius Antoninus Augustus I V# ^ jt. srt. 
M. AuRELius Alexander Cjssar. a. g «tt. 

r 

ALEXANDER proclaimed efnperof by the 
praetorians, receives from the senate all the titles 
of the imperial power. He was then thirteen 
years and an half old. 

Decree of the senate^ forbidding Wdfnen to be 
present at the deliberations of that assembly. 

Cares of Mamaea, mother of Alexander to pre^ 
Vent his being corrupted by the allurements of the 
supreme power. 

Council of sixteen illustrious senators for the 
administration of affairs. Ulpian had the greatest 
authority in this council, 

Alexander sends Heliogabalus's god back to 
Syria. Me clears the pajface, and aiterwards alt 
the orders of the state, of the unworthy wretches 
Heliogabalus had filled them With. 

His government was always mixed with .mild^ 
pess and resolution, opposing vice and promoting 
virtue. 

His grandtnother Maesa dies, and is ranked 
among the deities. 

Vol. Vin. t i. Marius 
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I 

K. 974. t*- l^ARIUS MaXIMUS II. 

e. W8. L. Roscius Mlianvs. 

The first of these two consuls is probably the aii-^ 
thor of a history of the emperors, often quoted by 
the writers of the Byzantine history* 

Alexander marries a lady of illustrious birth^ 
whose father waa afterward^ pvt to death on » 
suspicion of his aspiring to the throne ; his daugh- 
ter being repudiated, and banished to Africa. A« 
lexander contracts another marriage, and perhaps 
a third. It does not appear that he ever ha^any 
children. 

^ • JUX-IANUS IL 

A. c' m . . i ; . • • . Ceispinus; 

.4 Fuscus II. 

^^^^1 : ;.* Dexter. 

^ _ M. AuRELius Alexander Augustus IL 

A. a wL • • - Marcellus. 

* 

. Revolution in the East. The empire passed 
from the Parthiaris to the Persians, by the revolt 
of Artaxerxes against Artabahes. 

M. MuMMius Albinus. 
4 $•?!?• • Maximus. 



A.C.237. 



, The second of these two consuls seems to hav« 

• • • * 

been Piipieniis Maximus, who wiSts afterwards era-^ 
perof. 



Ti. Manilius Moi>£STUs. 
Ai g! In. ^^^* Calpurnius Probus^ 



Ulpian^ 



^i 
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Ulpian, now prffitorian praefect, is killed by the 
soldiers, notwithstanding the efforts of Alexander 
and Mamaea to protect him from their fury. The 
civilian, Paulus, succeeded him in his oflSce. 

Alexander had dignified the office of prstoriaa 
prefect, by ordering that those who were promot- * 
ed to it should be chosen from among the body of 
the senators, whereas they had until then beea 
tegularly taken out of the Order of Knights. 

Ambitious projects of several aspirers to the 
thrope, all of which miscarry. Ovinius Camillus, 
who was one of that number, instead of being pu^^ 
nished for it by Alexander, is desired by him to 
share with him the weight of the government, is 
associated to all the honours of the empire, and^ 
weary of his grandeur ^ obtains leave to retire to 
his own estate. 

Wars, of no great consequence though success* 
ful, in Illyricum, Armenia, and Mauritania Tin^ 
gitana« 

The dates of these conspiracies and wars are 
not absolutely certain. 

M. AURELIUS AL£XANB£R AUGUSTUS III. A. R. 98a 

CaSSIUS CoCCEIAKVS DiO II. A, C. 239ft 

The second of these consuls is the historian Dion 
Cassius, who, finding himself the object of the ha- 
tred of the prsetorians, fearing for his life, and tor- 
mented with the gout, retires to his nativ^ country, 
Bithynia, there to end his days in peace and quiet. 

Gordian, afterwards emperor, was consul this 
same year for the second time : and it is probable 
that he was the immediate successor of Dion. Cas- 
sius, since he was the colleague of Alexander. 

L. ViRIUS AgRICOLA. X K. 9S1v 

Sex. Catius Cl£mentinui5. a.c.S8oi^ 

2 FoMfXIA^US 
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^ U^ ^2. POMPEIANUS. 

A. C 231. . PeX-IGKIANUS, 

A. R. 98a •••..♦ Lupus. 

^C.2^2. MaXIMUS. 

. Alexander inarches into the East against Artax^ 
erxes king of the Persians, vrbo attacked the 
£oman empire, and talked of nothing less than 
re-conquering all the countries which the great 
Cyrus had possessed^ 

. Alexander's firmness in maintaining military 
dispipline. A legion broke for mutiny* After 
thirty days of prayers and supplications, the eni« 
peror consents to re-instat^ it. 

He blended with his severity, all the care and 
attention of a good father, towards the troopsi^ 

A.B.984. MaXIMUS. 

A. C 233. ••*••• PaTERNUS. 

The Persians conquered. 
Maximus. 

A. B. 985. TT 

A.C23*. -v UrBANUS. 

Alexander is called back into the West by the 
motions of the Germans, upon the Rhine. 
, He returns to Rome, and triumphs for his. vic- 
tory over the Persians, 

He passes into Gaul. 

A.iLf86. Severus. 

A.C. 235. . ^. ftuiNTIANUS. 

Maximinus, whose father and mother were the 
.former a Goth and the latter an Alan, having ad- 

vanceii' 
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vanced himself in the ^rmy by his bravery, and 
obtained the cmnmand of the new levfes raised 
by Alexander^ aspires to the etnpire. 

Alexander is killed near Mentz, on the nine- 
teeTith of March, by some of his own soldiers 
whom Maximiims had bribed. He was then twen- 
ty-six years smd an half old; of which he had reign- 
ed thirteen years. Mansiea k killed with her son. 

This prince favotired the Christians, and ho- 
notired Jesus Christ among his divinities. Mamsea 
is said to have been a Christian : but that fact is 
no( suffici^tly proved. 

Modestinus, the last of the Roman civilians 
quoted in the Digest, flourished under this reign. 

AIe]s:ander was ranked among the gods after his 
death. Feasts are instituted in honour of him and 
of his mother. 



ALEXANDER SEVBRUS, 

SECT. I. 

ALEXANDER is j)rocJmmed emperor hy the 
soldiers. He receives from the senate all the 
titles of the Imperial power. Decree of the senate^ 
Jbrbiddin^ any woman ever to be present at the de* 
lil)erations of that assembly. Alexander refuses the 
name of Antoninus^ which the senate desired him to 
take. The whole authority of the government is in 
the hands of Moesa and Marficea. Council of state 
composed ofdxteai of Hie most illustrious of the se^ 
nators. The worship of the god Elagabal^ abolish- 
ed at Rome. Bad men removed from the offices of 
the statCy and good ones put in their places. Ulpian 
made proetorian prcefect. Heath of Mcesa. Ma- 
mcea^s care to train the young emperor up to virtue. 
Picture of Alexander's government and conduct. 

He 
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He never shed innocent blood. His regard and 
deference for tiie senate. He annexes the dignitifi 
of senator to the office of prtetorian prcefect. 
Marks of his esteem for good governors of prO" 
vinces : for the pontij^ : for the people. Mildness^ 
moderation^ and goodness of his general bekaiviour. 

• His clemency towards a senator, who had conspired 
against htm. His firmness. He clears the palace 

- ^aU the ministers of HeUogabalus's debaucheries. 
His zealous endeavours to check all licentiousness 
of manners. He makes a strict review of all the 
orders of the state. His hatred against all robbers 

' and oppressors of the pubUcy and against those that 
were then coiled Sellers of Smoke. The punish, 
merit of Turinus. - Ao. excess in his severity. He 
xpas liberal and beneficent. He knew how to ease 
the people^ and to keep his finances in good order. 
Wise economy of this prince. Superior views of 
Alexander in the choice of those he employed. 
Marks of his regard for them. His care not toi 
put them in danger of ruining themselves. He 
lessons the expehpes of the consulship . LlttifS made 
with great judgment. Some regulations relative to 
the police of the city. Alexander's veneratiov for 
the memory of great men' His distribution of the 
day. 'Be loved: learning and learned men. Reflect 
tion on the causes to which the wisdom of Alexan- 
der's gf/vernmdnt ought to be qscritfed. He has been 
blamed for fm excessive deference for his mother ; 
for being too inquisitive and distrustful ; and for 
being too much inclined to vanity, i he first years 
of his reign little disturbed by foreign enemies. 
Continual seditions of the prcetorians. Ulpian falU 
a victim to them. The prcetorians demand the death 
of Dion Cassitis^ who retires into Bithyniai Re- 
flection on these marks of weakness in Alexander's 
gavernmenty compared with his vigour upon other 
occasions. Disturbances and commotions. Several 
pretenders to the empire. 

AS 
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S soon as Heliogabalus was killed, the sol- A^®'*?^*^ 
diers proclaimed emperor his cousin and ed emperor 
adopted son, Alexander, who had before received^ ^e wi- 
the title of Caesar: a prince, says Lampridius,ja^/: 
given to mankind, to retrieve them from the mise--^^- ^'»- ^ 
rable condition to which they had been reduced by i7| t!^' 
preceding emperors, and especially by the last. 

The very first step that Alexander took, shewed Here- 
upon what principles he intended to frame his go-^e^2iwte^ 
vernment, and how different his maxims would bea^thetities 
from those of his predecessor. Heliogabalus had^^ ^' 
assumed all the titles of the imperial dignity, upon power. 
the bare proclamation of the soldiers : Alexander 
was willing to receive them from the senate. That 
illustrious assembly immediately decreed him ali 
of them, the name of Augustus, that of Father of 
his Country, the proconsular power, the power of 
tribune, and the high priesthood. The conscript 
ikthers hoped that this opportunity would afford 
them the means of resuming their ancient rights, 
and wished they might be able so far at least to. 
put a stop to die licentiousness of the soldiery, 
already authorised by several examples, as to hin- 
der that abuse from becoming a law, or rather an 
established custom, in consecjuence of which the 
military people would claim a right to chuse their 
emperors, independent of the first order of the ve^ 

Eublic. But the evil was too deeply rooted, as I 
ave observed more than once, and sprang from, 
the original con^titutioii of the power of the Cae-. 
sars. 

The senators likewise seized this favourable ma- Decree of 
ment to do another act of vigour. The presence ^^^1^^^^^' 
of Maesa and Soaemis at their deliberations, had filK any woman 
ed them with grief and indignation : for which p^^^^ 
reason. they passed a decree forbidding any woman the deUbe- 
ever to come to their meetings, and loading with^^JL^. 
imprecations whosoever should revive the abuse biy. 
they now aboUshed, Mamg^a^ whq J>robabl^.reff^''^^jg 

ceived ^' 
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ceived then the title of Augusta^ but who never 
had enjoyed the privilege interdicted by this de- 
tree, readily submitted to this just regiiktion : . 
nor did even the ambitious Ma^sa, so far as we cani 
find, murmur at the diminution of her honours. ' 
Alexander • The iseuate assembled immediately after Alex- 
J^^£ ^® ander's installation, ^nd desired him to add to his 
Antoninus owu uames that of Antonius. But the youngs 
!I^te d^t prince modestly begged they would not put hint 
sired him to the difficult trial of maintaining the glory of sq 
^^Hd, great ^ name *. The fathers repeated their re-^ 
M.6^i2. quest several times, and he as often declined ac- 
cepting the honour they offered him. Much Jess 
would he receive the isurname of Great, which 
they strongly pressed him to take, as belonging 
of right, said they, to the name of Alexander By 
rejecting all this borrowed splendour, he acquired 
the much more solid glory of being modest. ^ 

^ Heliogabaltis was the last of the Roman empe-* 
Tors that bore the name of Antoninus. He had 
imprinted upon it a stain, which might well dis-r 
gust Alexander. 

; But a stronger, though a secret reason, for the 
yoiing emperor's refusing this last dijstinction,w2ls^ 
doubtless, his regard for bis mother's honour^r 
Maesa, as I said before, had endeavoured to wound 
Mamsea's reputation, by giving out that both her 
grandsons. were the children of Caracalla. Alex- 
ander would have seemed to confirm that injurious 
report, if hie had suffered himself to be called Anto-- 
ninus; and therefore he declined accepting of that 
name. That this was his motive, is, I think, pretty 
evident from some parts of the speeches that are 
9, & 11. ascribed to him on this occasion. He praises Gara- 
^ calla, but coldly; He calls himself a relation of 
the family of that prince : he was his nephewj. But 

: : V he 



* Ne, quaeso, P. C. he me ad hanc certaminis nccessitatem 
voc?etis, ut ego cogar tanto nomini satisfacere. 
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he says expressly that the name of Antoninus*, 
was a name foreign to him : which was declaring^ 
in plain terms, that he did not look upon himself 
as the son t of Cfiracalla. 

These cautions were undoubtedly suggested toAiitheaiv. 
him by his mother, for whom he always pf ©served^^^^ ^^ 
the utmost respect,, a»d who,, jointly with Maesajyernment 
directed the reins of government* which his own }^\jJJig^ 
youth, he being but thirteen years and m half ofiMsesa and 
age, did not permit him to hold himself. //^^T^ 

These two princesses made a wis^ and prudent vl 
use of the authority that was put into their hands. ^^^^^®^ 
They immediately formed a council of sixteen of posed of . 
the most illustrious among the seuators, men re-^^^^^^^ • 
spectable for their age, and remai:kable for theiiiusuious 
gravity and integrity of their lives. No arder was ^^^^^ ^"•*", 
made out, no afiair settled, but by the a^lvicc of 
these sixteen counsellors of the emperoi-. This 
establishment was greatly approved of by the peo- 
pie and the soldiery, and particularly by the se- 
nate, who saw with joy a wise aristocracy substi- 
tuted in the room of an outrageous tyranny. * 

The religion of the state, shamefully violated '^^e ^or^^ 
by Heliogabalus,. was the first object of the atten-^^Eiaga- 
tion of this council. The new god which he hati^Jj^**^^ \ 
brought to Rome, and madly instituted the wor-jiome. 
ship of, was sent back to Syria : and all the objects 
of religious veneration which had been collected 
together in his temple, were returned to the places 
from whence they had been taken, 

•■ .. ' At 

* Alienee familiae noraen. 
t M. de Tillemont (art. 1 3.) supposes, that Alexander suffer. 
ed himself to be called the son of the great Alexander, that is 
to say, of Caracalla. Even though this title should be found 
upon some ancient monuments, it would be no proof that the 
emperor approved of it: for it may be imputed solely to the 
authors of those monuments, who may, very mistakingly^ have 
thought to pay their court to him by that compliment. . 
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?^^^ At the same time all those who had been ipro- 
^t:^ moted to employments under the late government 
^=1^^ without deserving them, or for things which ought 
and good to have excluded them from all favour, were dis- 
^^^^ missed, and men capable of rendering real services 
places, to their prince and the republic were put in their 
places. Every one was stationed according to his 
talent. The civil employments were given to men 
of known eloquence and skill in the laws ; and the 
military commands to experienced warriors, who 
had given proofs of their bravery, knowledge of 
. their profession, and love of good discipline. 
inA§*e*pwe. We may judge with what prudence and wisdom 
toriaH prae- these choiccs wcrc made, by the example of the 
jSo. ifh. celebrated civilian Ulpian, who, disgraced by He- 
ixsjc. liogabalus, and banished from the person of Alex- 
ander, was recalled by his august disciple, now 
become emperor, and I'eceived from him the office 
of praetorian praafect. His credit, founded on his 
Jitu merit, increased daily. He was the tutor of his 
prince, and had a principal share in the manage- 
ment of affairs. We shall speak more fully of him 
in the sequel of this history. 
Death of MiBsa died soon after Alexander's accession to 
Herod, the throne, and the honours of deification were 

decreed her. 
Mamea's Mamaca, charged from that time with the sole 
trsL the care of educating her son, thought it her first duty 
young em- to watch carefully over the morals of the young 
virtu^^^prince,that his innocence might \^ot be corrupted.* 
The example of Heliogabalus shewed her to what 
length the vivacity and giddiness of youth, back- 
ed by the unbounded power of empire, might be 
carried. Struck with the apprehension of thia 
danger, she suffered none to approach her son, 
whose characters were in the least suspected. 
Flatterers, whose pernicious counsels might have 
encouraged the infant passions in his young, hearty 
and have emboldened him to shake off the yoke 
9/ reason 8ind of virtue, were severely banished 

fronv 
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fcom him : and to guard him against the allure'*. 
ments of pleasure, she busied him with serious 
occupations becoming his high station, making 
him attend his councils and the courts of justice 
regularly : by this means leaving no part of his day 
idle, and barring the way by which corruption 
generally creeps in. She had room to be satis- 
fied with the success of her cares : for Alexander's 
happy disposition, aided and perfected by so ex- 
cellent an education, rendered him one of the most 
amiable and most accomplished princes of whom 
history has preserved the memory. This the picture of 
reader will be convinced of by the picture I am^^,^«»- 
going to draw of his conduct and government : v^iSfnt 
after which I shall take notice of the two wars^ndcon. 
which filled up the last years of his life and reign. "*^ 

The only remark that Herodian makes upon He never 
Alexander's government, is, that he never sned^uJ|^ 
the blood of an innocent person, nor ever suffered 
any ope to be put to death untU after a regular 
trial and legal condemnation. This indeed was 
no moje than strict justice required, and rather 
exempts him from blame, than intitles him to 
praise. But this great regard for the lives of men 
became a quality highly valuable to the Romans, 
who had experienced a tyrannical cruelty from 
almost all their princes since Marcus Aurelius. 

Lamprid^us makes amends for the dryness of 
Herodian, and enables us not only to give a cir- 
cumstantial history of Alexander's reign, but also 
to paint his character, and to shew the maxims 
upon which his g^overnment and his personal con- 
duct were founded. 

I begin with his regard and deference for theHisreM^^^ 
senate, whose rights and privileges he preserved and dete. 
and even enlarged, instead of seeking to curtailj^^^^^ 
them, as several of his predecessors had done, out 
of an ill-judged diffidence and distrust. AH mat- 
ters relative to the provinces, which, by Augus- 
tus's institution, were in the department of the 

jpenate, 
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senate, were constantly settled by hitn in concert 
with the senators, whose advice he also took eveffl 
in things which had always depended solely upon 
the emperor, in the choice of his praetorian prae- 
fects, and ip that of the governor of Rotn^, H6 
never created a senator, but with the approbation 
and consent of those to whose body he was going 
to give a new member : and in the choice of the 
subject intended to be preferred, he proc^eeded 
with such scrupulous care and caution, as plainly 
shewed the high esteem in which he held the dig- 
nity of senator. He heard and weighed the re- 
commendations and testimonials in favour of the 
person proposed: and if he found tTiat either the 
witnessed, or those who voted for the candidate, 
had deceived him, he punished them without mer- 
cy, as cheats and impostors. He likewise thought 
it proper ihatt the senators should be distinguish- 
ed by their outward appearance, and accordingly 
he gav*e them leave to use carriages gilt with sil- 
ver. Looking upo» the Order of Knights as the 
nursery of the senate, he carefully preserved its 
splendour, and n»ever suffered any freed-man to be 
admitted into that body. 
^ It was out of regard to the senate, that he raised 
uexesthe thc piTBtorian praefects to the dignity of senators. 
dignity of These officers, who had hitherto generally been, 
the oifice and whoindeed,strictly, ought always to have been 
ofpjwto- t^ten out of the Order of Knights, now joined to 
Uci^^^' their military command a great power in the civil 
administration. They judged with the prince, or 
in his name5all important causes, and consequently 
. those in which the reputation and the person of the 
senators were at stake. Alexander thought it inde- 
cent that senators should be judged by men who 
Avere no more than knfghts; and to obviate this in- 
convenience, he judged it would be right that the 
praetorian praefects should themselves be senators. 
But by thus consulting what seemed to him to be. 

and what in reality was,a matter of decency and dc- 
'<  -  corum, 
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corum, be overlooked the rules of soud4 policy, as 
M. de Tillemont justly observes. The office of ™««- ^<^^- 
praetorian praefect already gave but too much pow-^^' 
er to those that held it : and by now uniting to. it 
the splendour of dignity, Alexander.. encouraged 
the ambition of these ministers, and rendered 
them more formidable than ever. Their future 
actions will evince the justness of this reflection. 

He took a pleasure in distinguishing and confier-hi/^te^m 
ring favours upon those governors of provinces for gcia 
who behaved with integrity. In his journeys, hegJp'^^! 
often took them with him in his coach : and heces: 
frequently paade them considerable presents, say-^l^j^ 
ing, that a& robbers ought to be punished, by 
stripping them of their unjust prey, and reducing 
them to poverty : so probity ought to be reward- 
ed by those riches which it had not sought after. 

He carried his deference for the pontiffs and^o'^^®- 
augurs so far, as n)ore than once to suffer them to^*^^ 
re-examine causes which he himself had judged 
in his quality of high-priest. 

The people too received from him marks of re- For th? 
gard^ wnich they had long been strangers to un.P^|^^- 
der the late emperors. Alexander otleu assem- 
bled and harangued them, as the tribunes, and 
consuls had used to do in the times of the repub- 
lican government. 

All this behaviour speaks mildness, moderation, -^^^'j^ 
and goodness of heart, which composed the real ^d good- 
character of this prince, who was easy of acqgss »««» of hj*^ 
and affable to all, without ever treating any onef^Yf^r. 
with the least roughness. * ^' ^^' ^^^^ 

His doors were open to whoever wanted to see*^' 
bim. No guai^ds surrounded them,, but only 
ushers, who were ordered to let in all that came. 
His baths were those of the people, from whom? 
he was distinguished only by his purple vest. 
, Far from suffering any .one to fall prostrate be- 
fore him, an homage which Heliogabalus had in- 
' sifted' 



u> \ 
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^iSt^d on from all his subjects, he would not be sa^ 
luted otherwise than by his name ; and if any 
word or gesture was added^ expressing the least 
degree of adulation^ the person tHat u^ed it might 
think himself well off,if it was returned only with a 
look of disapprobation and contempt* None were 
allowed even to call him lord, though Trajan and 
several other good princes had received that title; 
In all letters that were written to him, he insisted 
that the stile should be that of one private person 
to another, and that the superscription should not 
be blazoned out with a long list of pompous titles, 
but should be directed srmply to him^ with only 
the addition of his quality of emperor 3 that being 
a necessary distinction. Those who came to sa- 
lute him, especially the senators^ were always de- 
sired to sit down. He visited his friends when 
they were ill, even though they were but people 
in a middling station. He dined or supped at 
their houses, and always had some of them at his 
own table, to which they came when they pleased 
without any express invitation. He loved to be 
spoken to freely. If any one offered him his ad- 
rice^ he listened to it with attention, was thank* 
ful for it, and followed it, if he thought it good ; 
and if he did not approve of it^ he gave his rea^ 

M. sons why he was of a different opinion. He wasi 
•f the same mind as Pescennius Niger With re- 
gard to panegyrics addressed to a living prince t 
bethought them ridiculous, and never suffered 
any man to pay him a compliment of that kind,' 
which oould not fail of being infected with flat- 
tery. ^ 

^ His naother, though a princess of judgment and 

understanding, through a love of pomp, too natu- 
ral to her sex, did not approve of the plainness 
and popularity of his behaviour ♦. '' Take care,'* 

said 

* Quum ei objiceret nimiam civilitatem Mamaea mater .... 
MoUiorem iAi potettatem ^ contempttbUiorem Imperii feciHi ; ille 
reafpondit^ ted securiaran atjne diutumiorev^ 
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md she to him one day ; <* you weaken your au-* 
** thority, and render it contemptible/' " I render 
" it/* • answered he, ** more secure arid more dit- 
^' rable.^' He well deserved that so noble an ex- 
pression should be verified by the event* 

Mildness and gentleness were so strongly im- .. 
printed in the heart of Alexander, that history 
gives him the glorious character t of not suffering 
a day to pass without his doing some act of good- 
ness and humanity^ He repeated incessantly^ ^ 
and with infinite delight, this fine maxim of the 
Christians : ^' Do unto others as thou wouldst 
** that they should do unto thee." He ordered ^ 
it to be engraved in his palace in capital letters ; 
to be placed, as an inscription, upon several pub- 
lic buildings ; and when any criminal w^s Exe- 
cuted for having violated the rights of society^ 
the public crier proclaimed aloiid this same sen-- 
tence, as a proof of the justice of the punishment 
inflicted on the offender, and as a lesson to those' 
that were presents He made it the riile of his 
own conduct, and even went beyond it, shewing 
clemency and generosity to those that had offend- 
ed him. Lampridius gives us an instatace of thi$ 
kind, which M. de Tillemont suspects of being 
embellished m most of its circumstanccB ; and 
with reason, if derision had not some share in it. 

Information was given to Alexander, that Ovi-^liis alenx- 
hius Camilus, a senator, of an illustrious familyj^^^^^^g^^ 
had formed a conspiracy in order to raise himself nator wh(^ 
to the sovereign power, and the crime was pr<>ved.^^?^ 
The emperor sent for Ovinias, and instead of re- Mux. 

Sroaching him, " I am much obliged to yoii,'' said ^ 
e to him, ^Vfor your kindness in offering to take 
** upon you a burden which weighs me down." 

He 

* Theompompus king of Sparta, had before made a pretty 
similar answer to his wk^e, in relation to the establishment of 
ifae Ephori, to which he had consented.— -Rollin. Anc« Hist, 
VoUL . 

t Des nupquam trsiuiit quinaliqiiid mansuetuid; civile, piura 
fAcerit. 
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He then carried him directly to the senate, de- 
clared him his associate in the empire, invested 
him with the imperial ornaments, and lodged him 
in the palace. This was not all. He put him in 
actual exercise of his function, and took him with 
iiim upon an expedition then carrying on against 
certain barbarians who had revolted. Ovinius was 
much more delicate than Alexander, and could 
not, like him, bear the fatigue of maf ching on foot 
with the army. The emperor ordered him every 
indulgence he could wish for, first a horse, and af- 
terwards a coach, whilst he himself continued to 
walk. If this story be true, it is plain that Alex- 
ander diverted himself at the expence of Ovinius, 
who, sorely afraid of coming to an engagement 
with the enemy, begged so hard for leave to re- 
tire, that he at last obtained it, and went and hid 
himself in one of his country-houses* This was 
the only revenge that Alexander took. He let 
his rival spend his days in peace, as long as he 
lived. But Ovinius paid afterwards the)(forfeit of 
his criminal ambition ; one * of the succeeding 
emperors putting him to death, lest he should re- 
.sume his former project. 
His finn. Alexander's mildness was not the effect of weak* 

ciws the^ ^^^^ > ^"^ ^* ^*^ '"^ natural temper ; for he had that 

palace of strohg hatred to vice, with which an ardent love of 

n/stera ?f" ^^^tucs fircs ayoung heart. He began with clearing 

Heiioga- the palacc of all the ministers of debauchery which 

iaius'sde- Hclioffabalus bad collected together. Those infa- 

i^mprid. VfiQu^ wrctchcs, of either sex, were all driven out 

15, g3, 34. with ignominy : several of them were banished to 

desert islartds, and the most corrupt were drowned 

in the sea. Alexander likewise turned out of the 

palace the dwarfs, buffoons, singerg, and pafito^ 

inimesj which Hdiogabalus had picked up : and 

' singling 

* . * 

* Lampridiu^ docs not name the empercM: by "wljose order 
Ovinius was put tq d^uth : but it is very plain that he couJ^ 
not.meioi Alexander. 
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singling out of them those that were supposed to be 
the least vicious, he, out of a condescension which 
even the best of princes judge sometimes neces- 
sary, gave them to the people for their amusement* 
The rest were dispersed in different cities, with a 
provision for their support, to prevent their becom- 
ing a nuisance to the public by turning beggars* 

The eunuchs, whom Heliogabalus had employ- 
ed in the most important offices, were reduced by 
Alexander to the servile functions they are fit for. 
Nor was it about his person that any of them were 
employed. He detested and despised those mon- 
sters, and would not keep one of them in his own 
service. He gave some of them to the empress 
his wife, and the rest to the great men of Rome, 
Under the express condition that if those wretches 
persisted in their disorders, and did not amend 
their lives, they should not be intitled to the be- 
nefit of the new law made by Adrian in favour of 
slaves, but that their masters should Kive an ab- 
-solute power over their lives, without recurring to 
the authority of any other judge. 

Alexander's zeal was not confined to the limits His zed- 
trf his palace. He forbid throughout Rome all^^^^' 
baths common to both sexes: an abuse already check «u 
proscribed by Adrian, and afterwards by Marcus^^^** 
'Aurelius,but revived under Heliogabalus. Crimes mwrnew. 
contrary to nature were grown extremely common 
among the Romans, who had public schools in 
the city where those hellish practices were taught. 24, 34 
Alexander thought of forbidding them by a severe 
law ; and he would have done it, had he not fear- 
ed lest that horrid infamy, irritated by compul-^ 
sion and restraint, mi^t spread with greater rage, 
and find admittance into private houses. He 
therefore suffered one evil, for fear of causing a 
greater ; and contented himself with restricting it 
within the narrowest bounds he could. He shew- 
ed his horror for all sorts of debauchery, by not 
suffering the tax upon prostitutes to be paid into 

Vol. Via U thej 
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the treasury ; appropriating it to the use of the 
theatre, the amphitheatre, and the circus. He 
shewed too his abhorrence of vice, by the exam- 
ple which he himself set of a chaste and regular 
life ; by wishing that all about him should breathe 
a spirit of virtue ; by admitting to his audiences 
none but men of fair characters, esteemed by the 
public ; and by forbidding all women of bad repute 
ever to take the liberty of coming to pay their 
court to the empresses, his mother and his wife. 
He makes The wholc State Wanted athorou^h reformation. 
view <tfaii Alexander set about this great work with vigour. 
the orders I havc already mentioned his degrading and break- 
*^^'^f ing all the iniquitous judges and bad officers pro- 
15. imoted by Heliogabalus. He likewise made a strict 
review of all the orders of the republic, of the se- 
nate, the Roman knights, the tribes, and the ar- 
mies; all which he purged by expelling and cutting 
off their bad and corrupted members. No guilty 
person was spared. Even those that were con- 
nected to him either by friendship or by blood, 
•were punished, or at least removed from being 
near his person,if they were bad men and stained 
by any opprobrious blot. " The republic,*^ said 
he, " is dearer to me than my family/' 
His hatred No sort of Criminals were more odious to him, 
cSSre than judges who suffered themselves to be corrqpt- 
andoppres-ed by moncy, and magistrates who oppressed the 
pubuf ***^ people. His abhorrence of them was so great, 
15, 17, 18, that it was not in his power to check his wrath 
^'* whenever he beheld them. Writers who had been 

near him on such occasions, related, according to 
the testimony of Lampridius, that if a robber of 
that kind appeared before him, he vomited gall, 
• and his fingers, by a sort of natural impulse, were 
directed at the face of the criminal, as if to tear 
out his eyes. A senator called Septimius Arabi- 
nus, whose robberies and concussions had subjec- 
ted him to a criminal prosecution under Helioga- 
balus, 
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balus; coming to Alexander's audiences to salate . 
him, the prince cried out 3vitli the same vehe« 
tnence that Cicero formerly inveighed • against 
Catiline : " Heavenly gods J great Jupiter ! Is Ara- 
'^^ biniis still alive ? He is ! and comes into the se* 
nate, hoping to impose even upon me : so weak 
and void of judgment does he think me." Ai 
lexander took a singular method to remove al( 
>such hateful objects from his sight. As, in the 
mysteries of Ceres Eleusina a herald warned those 
that were not pure and innocent, not to approach 
the a] tars ;. so this emperor caused public procla-^^ 
matiph to be ixiade^ that all such as knew them* 
selves guilty of robbery and rapine, should lake 
care not to appear before, him, lest their lives 
should atone for their crimes* 

These were hot mere menaces; He declared 
perpetual w^r against dll sorts of criminals, and 
ordered with regard to those who had been con- 
victed of receiving money in the administration of 
justice, that they should be reputed infamous ^ 
that it should not be lawful fdr therd to appear ia 
any public places ; ai^d th^t if any of them should 
dare to shew themselves there, those that were ill 
authority in the province should seiise them^ and 
cpnfine then) to an island. He wanted greatly to 
give the lie to a Greek proverb, too often verified 
by the event t: " Greit robbers escape punish- 
" ment^ by giving only a small part of what they 
'' have stolen/' He endeavoui'ed to prevent this 
abuse, by gi'eat examples of severity. A public 
officer having produced a false abstract of writ- 
ings relative to a cause depending before the em^ 
Eeror*s council, Alexander ordered the sinews of 
is fingers tobecutasunderitodisablehimfromever 
writing again,andconfined him toan island. Aman 
of distinction, but greedy and rapacious, obtained 

2 ^through 

. * ' 

* Alexander^! wora$ are borrowed from thtf'fiifst Catilinarian^ 
&• S. Hie tamea vivit. Vivit ! imo etiam in senatum venit. 
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through the interest of some foreign kings then zt 
tbd emperor's court, a post of consequence in the 
/ army. His employmeat gare him power^ and he 
exerted it to satisfy his inclination, and rob. A-> 
lexander, who watched him, was soon apprised of 
his proceedings, brought him to jQstice, and had 
him tried before the very kings who h^d been his 
protectors* The crime was proved, and nothing 
remained but to pass sentence upon the eriminah 
^« How are robbers punished in your country ?"" 
said the emperor to the kings who had heatd the^ 
trial. " The# are crucified," answered they. A- 
lexander was glad of this opportunity of exercis- 
ing a necessary rigour, dictated by the very pa- 
trons of the offender, without doing violence to^ 
his own clemency : and accordingly their sentence 
was put in execution. 
^ This wise prinee always kept himiself at ftfll Uber-^ 
ty to punish the misdemeanors of his magistrates 
or other officers rigorously, by never sufiering any 
places of power and jarisdiction to be sold. ^^ He 
•* that buys by wholesale, said he, ftittst sell by re- 
^^ tail.' Therefore I could not justly use severity 
^* against men, who by selling what they had 
^< bought, should only get their money back 
again/' Such was his behaviour towards Venal or 
rapacious magistrates. 
Against A species of public robbers still mofre criiniftaf^ 
wct^Sot *^® those who by selling their influence with the 
tiaUed seu* priucc, bccome the tyrants of others^ from whom 
^^^ they extort -money : enemies to the state^ of whicfe 
$3, 35, 36. they fill up the places with creatures incapable of 
serving it: enemies to the reputation of their 
prince, whom they dishonourby an improperk^hoice^ 
of those that are employed, and' whom they give 
the world room to look upon as tt dupe led by them 
Just as they think proper. Often too they exact 
payment for services never done; shamefully abus- 
ing the credulity of those whomroix^bitkm blinds* 

. Thi* 



..' 
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This was what, in the days I am now speaking of, 
was called SeOifig qf Smoke. Alei^ander was sen<* 
sible of the enormity of this abuse, and tightly 
thought it deserved me severest punishment. 

Ond of his slaves, who had carried on this traffic, 
and received an hundred pieces of gold from an 
officer in the army, was crucified by his order opon 
the road by which the slaves of the palace were 
often obliged to pass in order to go tq the empe- 
ror's villas* 

The punishioaent of VetroniusTurinus was muchTh« p»i= 

more striking. Turinus had insinuated himself ih^^nCbuir 
to Alexander's &vour, and gained his confidence, 
which he abused by sellmg smoke. He pretended 
to be all powerful^with the emperor, whom he go* 
verned, said he, like a child. He promised his 
protection, and made his dupes pay him handw 
somely for it, though he did not even endeavour 
to serve them. In law^suits, he frequently took 
money from both sides ; and no place was given 
away at court, or in the empire, without his re«* 
quiring a tribute for it. Alexander was informed 
of these infamous proceedings ; and did not think 
it beneath him to lay a snare for the greediness of 
this faithless minister, in order to have an evident 
and irrefragable proof against him. Accordingly, 
somebody, in concert with the emperor, solicited 
publicly a favour, and applied secretly to Turinus 
for his assistance. He promised to speak to the 
prince about it, bt|t did not. The favour being 
granted, Turinus pretended it was through his, 
paeans that it was obtained, and'exacted a reward,^ 
which was paid him before wittnesses. Thp em- 
peror then ordered him to be prosecuted. Turi- 
nus could not make any defence, nor deny a fact 
wljich was proved by the testimony of the very 
people .who had been employed in the negocia- 
tion. As Alexander was determined to make an 
example of him, he laid before the judges ample 

evidence of a great many other equally odioM 

tricks^ 
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. tricks, of which the criminal had been guilty, and?* 
Which had not been made known, because no one' 
dared to attack him. After these proofs, Alex- 
ander thought his severity could not be blamed y 
and to proportion the punishment to the crime, 
he ordered Turin us to be carried to the market- 
place, and there to be fastened to a post erected 
over a pile of green damp wood, which would not 
burn when <ire was applied to it, but only emit a 
thick smoke. Turinus died thus suffocated, whilst 
the public crier repeated Several times with a loud 
voice, " He that sold smoke, is punished by smoke/^ 
: * An example like this was well calculated to stop- 
31,4^35. the progress of the evil, to prevent which another 
•: time, Alexander added this farther precaution. 
That none of those who approached his person 
might have the least room to pretend they ever 
had private conversations with him, or carry in 
his name promises he had not made, he laid it 
down as a rule never to give private audience to 
any one, except Ulpian : an exception truly glo- 
rious for that great civilian, and which he well 
deserved by his untainted probity. ^' *^ ^ 
Xo excess ' We must not, howevcr, imagine that Alexan- 
tohiseeve-^^^,^ Severity was such as bordered ill the least 

21- on cruelty. The sentences that were pronounced, 
Ivere sure to be executed : but he desired, and 
took care, that they should riot often be necessary. 

He was u-' He was naturally beneficent; and his liberality 
5®^/"^, was felt both' by the public and by private per- 

beneficent. . t . i - /» i • • 1*^1 ^1 

, 26. sons. In the course .or his reign he made three 

22- general distributions of provisions to the people, 
and three largesses in money to the soldiery. Se- 
verus had established a fund for giving regularly 
to the citizens a certain quantity of oil. This 
indulgence was not totally retrenched, but gre|it- 
ly diminished under Heliogabalus, whosp mini- 
sters, men void of honour and of probity, 
thought only how they might plunder. smd grow 
ciiicb, no matter by what means*. , Alexander re- 
r}'^:'-^  establishetl 



 t« 
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established it fully^ on the footing of Severus's 
first institution. He exempted the city of Rome •»• 
from the pretended voluntary contribution that 
was paid to victorious emperors, by the name of 
crown-money. Consulting too, the convenience si 
of the public, he ordered baths to be built in se- 
veral quarters of the city where there were not 
any. He took uncommon care to prevent all - 2i- 
scarcity and dearness of provisions, replenishing 
at his own expence the granaries of Rome, whicK 
had been exhausted by the bad government of 
Heliogabalus. He increased the number of those 39. 
public granaries, and erected new ones for the 
use of private people who had no convenient place 
in which they could lay up their corn. He con- 
firmed Adrian's law, by which the propprty of all *6. 
treasures was granted to those that found them. 
If any great calamity happened, such as an inun- 4i. 
dation or earthquake, by which any of the cities 
or other places of the empire were damaged, he re- 
lieved their misfortune, not only by remitting their 
taxes, but also by giving them money, to enable 
them to repair the losses they had sustained. His 
attentive goodness foresaw the wants of others, and 
he relieved them even before he was applied to. 

He took a particular pleasure in giving to the ^ 
poor, especially to those who having a rank to sup- 
port, were destitute of the means of so doing, and 
nad not brought on their distresses by any fault of 
their own. He gave them lands, slaves, cattle, and 
all necessary implements of husbandry : for he 
thought this way of bestowing his liberalities more 
beneficial and more genteel than the giving of gold 
or silver. If he granted a pecuniary assistance, it 
was by way of loan. He had established a bank^ ^i* 
where all that wanted money found it at a moderate 
interest. Upon some occasions he lent without any 
interest : but on condition that the money so lent 
should be employed in the purchase -of land^ out 
of the produce of which he was to be re-imbursed, 

- ^ His 
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His reason for doing this was, not sordidly to. save 
or gain, but to prevent idleness, and promote in- 
dustry* He knew how to be liberal and magnifi- 
cent,when the circumstances of things required it: 
s»: He frequently built fine houses, purposely to give 
them away when they were finished. He preyent- 
3«. ed the wishes of those whom ipodesty or timiditj 
would not suffer to speak. ** Why do you never 
^^ ask me for any thing ? said he to them. Do you 
** chuse rather to moan in secret, than lay your- 
** self under an obligation to me ?*' But he was 
desirous that his liberalities shoiild be well placed ; 
that they should be of real service to those who. 
received them, and that they should do honour to, 
St. the prince who gave th^m. Looking upon him- 
self* as the dispenser, and not as the proprietor^ 
of the revenues of the state, he did not think it 
lawful for him to apply the sweat and labouc o£ 
the provinces, either to his own, pleasures, or tQ^ 
those of any other, 
fie knew Magnificence thus regulated never exhausts the. 
JjJ*®^ public finances. Accordingly Alexander, at the 
andiT 'same time that he gave away a great deal, found 
1^^^.^ means to ease the people by so considerable a di- 
good order, minution of their taxes, that those who had been 
assessed at ten pieces of gold under Helipgabalus, 
paid but the third part of one piece to his succes** 
sor : which makes a difference of thirty to one. 
He was consequently far from wanting to exteqd. 
the rights, Dr claims, of the exchequer, which had 
been a perpetual source of grievances under for- 
mer emperors. On the contrary, he restricted 
^. them by laws full of humanity. He knew of Ayhat 
importance it is to a prince to have his coffers 
♦4. well filled ; and he accordingly bestowed great. 
^"^^ attention upon that obiect : but at the same time 
he would not do any thing Contrary to the strict- 
est 

* Nefas esse dicens^ ut dispensator publicus in deleetationer 
Hun k suot^pi converteret^ id q^uod provincialea dedi^sent. 
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est laws of mildness and equity : insomuch that 
finding in bis - mother, for whom he always had 
the greatest respect, and who was otherwise a 
ipost Valuable princess *, a love of money which 
made her do things not altogether justifiable, to 
jet it, he more than once reproved her severely 
for her unjust proceedings. Happy ! had he beeii 
able to put a stop to them. The collectors and 
Other managers of the finances had no sort of as* 
cendant oyer him. He called the intendants of 
his revenues in the provinces, a necessary evil« 4& 
He punished them most severely if they were 
guilty of mal-administration ; rewarded them but 
moderately if they behaved well j aiid never lefl^ 
them above a year in place. 

A prudent economy, as necessary to princes, wiMeco- 
as it is to private men, regulated the expences of^?^^^^^^ 
this emperor, whose plainness and simplicity were **^^ 
$uch, a$ might make many among u$ who are but 
in a middling station blush at their extravagant 
luxury. His table waii frugal, and always served sr. 
with the same decent moderation. The p|ice of 
his bread, wine, and meats of all kinds was fixed. 
The game that was furnished him, he divided with 
his friends, especially with such of them as he 
knew could not conveniently purchase it. He 
sent none to the rich. Eyen in the public enter- 3f 
tainments which custom obliged him to give to 
the great men of the state, he never deviated from 
the rules of a modest frugality. The difference 
consisted only in the quantity, and not in the 
quality of bis dishes. At the same time he dislik- 
ed all numerous companies, whose mirth is so apt 
to end in noise and riot. He was much better 

i>leased to see round his table a chosen society of 
earned and virtuous men, whose conversation, 
t said he, afforded both food and delight. 

He 

• MuHer sancta, sed avara. Lamprid, AL 14. 

t ...... Ut haberet fabulias littexatas^ quibus se reeredrii 

•iliccbat & pasci. 
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41. He never made use of any vessels of gold, nor 
did the weight of all his silver plate exceed two 
hundred pounds. * If he wanted more upon extra- 
ordinary occasions, he borrowed it. 

His household, his equipages, his wardrobe, and, 
in short, every thing that belonged to him, was re- 

15. gulated upon the same plan as his table. He would 
have no more officers or domestics of any kind 
about him than were really necessary, that the 
state might not be obliged to pay idle men. In 
the meaner offices of the palace, such as footmen, 
cooks, bakers, &c. he employed none but slaves ; 
carefully avoiding to subject any that were of free 
condition, to functiops which were reputed servile 
^s» i 3*- among the Romans. His slaves always wore the 
dress proper to their station, without any orna- 
ments or finery. Those that waited at his tabled 
even on days of the greatest ceremony, were ne- 
ver allowed to have any gold upon their cloaths. 

33. Even the troops that attended him on extraordi- 
nary occasions were not decked out with either 
gold or silk, but were clad, as soldiers ought to 
be, neatly, and not richly. ** The majesty * of 
" the empire,*' said he, " consists in virtue, and 
** not in ostentation of riches.** 

4a *He himself never wore garments made entirely 
of silk, and seldom any sort of stuff in which that 
then very costly material was employed. It would 
be needless to observe that he constantly preserv- 
ed the decency of his rank, by wearing none but 
the Roman dress, and rejecting all foreign fa- 
shions ; that he never wore the miHtaiy habit in 
Rome, nor in any part of Italy ; and that he con- 
tented himself with the toga^ which indicated mo- 
desty and peace. But it is very singular that he 
had not a roh^ prwi^xta of his own, adorned with 
branches of palm embroidered on it ; and that 
when he was consul, he made use of one of those 

. • tfeat 

' * Im periuq^ in virtue, non in decore,- 
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that were kept in the capitol, just as private men 
. did when they were made consuls or praetors. 

Heii' gabalus had worn precious stones even 
upon his shoes. So extravagant a piece of luxury 
was far from suiting the taste and principles of 
Alexander, who, on the contrary, sold the jewels 4, 4i,4U 
of the crown, saying, they were indecent for men, ' 
and that even princesses ought not to go beyond 
what custom rendered in a manner indispensable. 
He carried his strictness in this respect so far, that 
a foreign ambassador having made the empress his 
wife a present of two pearls remarkably fine and 
large, he tried first to sell them ; but not finding 
a purchaser, he consecrated them to Venus, and 
converted them into a pair of ear-rings for her 
statue. 

Thus * the manners of the emperor and of the 
princesses of the court were a living censure, the 
effect of which was happy for the people. The 
great men of Rome retrenched their luxury ia 
imitation of Alexander, and the ladies did the 
same in imitation of the empress. 

Some will, perhaps, find fault with what I have 
been praising, and think that this prince carried his 
economy too far. What I call simplicity and mo- 
desty, may to them seem to border upon avarice.^ 
But it is proper to observe, that he was under an 
absolute necessity of being at an enormous expence 
on account of his troops, not only for their pay, 
but also to gain their affection by extraordinary 
largesses. The Roman soldiers, accustomed to 
be flattered by their emperors, were grown inso- 
lent, mutinous, and seditious, and could be kept 
quiet only by dint of money. It was not to them 
that Alexander made presents in kind. They 
would not have been satisfied with such gifts.^ 
'' ' Gold 

* Prorsus censuram suis temporibus de moribus propriisges- 
sit. Imitati sunt eum niagni viri^ $z ux<>rem ejus matronse per- 
tiobilee. 41. . '' " 
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Gold and silver were lavished out to them in vast 
abundance : but even this could not entirely pre-> 
vent their seditions, of which Alexander, aHer 
having calmed several with difficulty and danger, 
was at last the victim. In this situation, obliged 
on one hand to give away vast sums, and fully 
determined on the othet not to oppress his people, 
and even to lessen their burdens, his economy 
was his only resource ; and in that light it cannot 
be sufficiently commended. Accordingly, he prid- 
ed himself upon it, and omitted nothing that could 
help to favour it ; as appears by the alteration he 
made in the coin of the empire: 
Cr^tov. de From the most remote antiquity the Romans 

fu. Is!' ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^' of gold coin, which, for the com 
venience of expression, I shall call a crown. This 
piece of gold weighed two pennyweights and an 
half, and was worth twenty-five pennyweights of 

^•g^ silver. Heliogabalus, delighting in extravagance 
and profusion, ordered pieces of two, four, ten, 
£fly, and an hundred crowns to be ccdned. . The 
consequence of this was, that in liberalities made 
from hand to hand, the emperor was often obliged 
to exceed the just measure, and to give an hun« 
dred pieces of gold where ten might have sufficed^ 
This abuse did not escape Alexander's vigilance. 
He forbid the currency of these unreasonably 
weighty pieces, and ordered that they should be 
looked upon only as bullion. Not satisfied with 
thus bringing matters back to their ancient stan- 
dard, he coined half-crowns of gold, and thirds of 
crowqs, by which means he had it in his power to 
proportioti his gifts to the different circumstances 
of persons and of things. 

Though very religious, as I shall take care to 

$hew,his offerings in the temples were by no means 

-**• great or magnificent. He never gave any gold. Five 

or six pound weight of silver was the most he ever 

consecrated at any one t^me to the worship of the 

godg^ 
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gods. He repeated frequently, and with a visible 
pleasure, these words of Persius, In sancto qmdpers.sau 
Jacit aurrnn ? •' What has gold to do with sacred ^^- *'• ^ 
^« things ?" 

His economy Was^ with reason^ still much great- 
er with respect to the professors of afts, of which 
pleasure was the only object. It is well knowa 
how excessively fond the Romans Were of all 
theatrical entertainments^ and especially of pan^ 
tomimes. They thought no reward too great for 
them, and even the richest men often ruined them^ 
Selves by the immense presents they took delight 
in lavishing upon them. Alexander liked these umprii. 
jimiisements well enough, and ofleii went to them : ^^ ^ ^* 
but he esteemed the actors who divei^ted him, no 
more than thev deserved. It was right, he said, to 
take Care of them, as a master takes care of his 
slaves ; but not to enrich them. He never gave 
them any piece of plate, either of gold or silver. 
A small sum of money was all they could expect 
from him. He even stript them of the rich cloaths 
which Heliogabalus had given them^ 

It is generally thought that strict parsimony ei- Superior 
ther produces or indicates a narrowness of ^i^d.^^^^^^ 
The example of Alexander is sufficient to refuteinthe 
this prejudice. As great an economist as I have^J^j^^ 
described him to be^ he was capable of superior employ ai 
views^ and his government was founded on, and 
directed by the greatest and best of maxims. 

He never • looked upon the oflSces of the state as ♦«. 
favours which he could bestow upon whom he 
jpleased^ but as ministries of which the duty was 
to be ptrfoifmed. None could obtain them wno had 
Hot first merited his esteem and that of the public. 
It was even a maxim with him t, that they who i«, 
shunned dignities were the most worthy of them ; 

and 

* Pr^sideSj proconiule«> & le^^atos nunquam fecit ad benefi- 
clunif sed ad judicium Tel suum vel Senatus. 

t ; . • , diceHi; lUYitQS non awbientes in Repablica colla- 
caadov. 
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and that the fittest persons to be employed in 
places of trust, were those who wanted to avoid 
them, and not those who made interest to get 
them. He greatly approved of the custom even 
then used in the Christian churchy of proclaiming 
publicly the names of those that were to be pro^ 
moted to the priesthood, in order that if tnere 
was any objection against them, it might be made 
known and be examined into. Alexander imitated 
this method, by declaring before-hand the names 
of those he intended to appoint governors of pro- 
vinces. But at the same time, not to stir up 
against them the rage of groundless envy and ma- 
lice, he insisted that the accusations should be 
important and well proved j otherwise the ac- 
cusers were punished as being guilty of calumny. 
46. Another of his maxims was, that every man 

should know * the business he undertook : and in 
consequence of this he promoted none to the first 
offices of the state, but such as were capable of 
doing their duties themselves^ without being di- 
rected, but only assisted by their assessors. 
Marks of Govcmors of provinccs chosen with such care 
kis regard Gould not fail to be respected. The emperor himr 
•fbtthem. self shcwcd a great regard for them, as 1 observed 
before. He never gave any one of them a suc- 
cessor, without saying to the person who-, went 
put of place, " The republic thanks you;" nor 
without making him a pr^^sent sufficient to enable 
him to live according to his rank. 
His care Alcxancjcr's intention was not that the admini- 
nottoput stration of the affairs of the public should enrich 
dan^rlf thosc to whom he intrusted them : nor on the 
ruining other hand, did he mean that they should be losers 
sefves. '^y their offices. The proconsuls aud propraetors 
had always been paid at the expence of the repub- 
lic. 

* Eos esse proraovendos qui per se Rempublicam gerew pos- 
sent, non per assessores , , . . unum^Henniue id agere debere 
quod noscet. 
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lie. Augustus had fixed a sum for that purpose. 
AJexander thought it more eligible to furnish thein ^"^ -^"^* 
with plate, equipages, domestics, and all other no- w^rid: 
cessaries for their houses, on condition that at ther^'- *^- 
expiration of their office they should return the 
horses and slaves, and keep the rest if they had 
behaved well ; or, on the contrary, pay four times 
their value, if their administration had not been 
just. 

The same spirit of equity made Alexander ease *^* 
them of the burden of paying their assessors. Pes- 
cennius Niger had thought of reforming this 
,abuse : but Alexander did it in reality, as assign- 
ing salaries to the assessors of the proconsuls and 
propraetors in the provinces. 

The ancient splendour of the consulship was now He lessens 
dwindled into little more than an empty pomp at-*^*f^°" 
tended with enormous expences. Alexander les- consuishipw 
sened these expences, in order, without doubt, to. *^ 
render accessible to merit, though not blessed 
with the gifts of fortune, an office which was still 
looked upon as the highest of honours. 

His careful vigilance extended to every part of Laws made 
the state, for the better regulating of which he pas-!^^^^^^ 
sed a great number of laws, of which we cannot le, 42, 44-r 
but regret our not knowing the particulars : but we 
know that after making them, he took care to have 
them duly executed, and observed them strictly 
himself: a proof of the firmness and rectitude of 
his mind. Neither can we doubt their having been 
extremely wise and judicious, if we consider how 
carefully they were examined and discussed before 
he gave them his final sanction. They were first 
proposed in a council of twenty, or sometimes fifty 
senators, all learned in the law, and well acquaint<» 
ed with the maxims and interests of the govern- 
ment. These counsellers were allowed sufficient 
time to consider of them, and to weigh their ad; 
vantages and tUeir inconveniencies. Tney voted afi 
terWards, when the opinion of each was committed 

to 
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\6 writing, together with the motives on which it 
was grounded. The ordinance that was piassed, 
was the result of these deliberations. 
fc)racregn- Xhis is all wc Can say upon this subject, which 
li^to Uie' <>^igh^ to have afforded us abundant matter. Lam- 
piiice of pridius mentions only some regulations relative to 
the <^. jjj^ police of Rome, which scarcely deserve being 
noticed. Alexander established in the fourteen 
districts of the city fourteen inspectors, ^11 of con* 
sular rank, who were to be the standing council 
of the praefect or governor of the city, and to judge 
jointly with him ail causes brought before his tri- 
bunal. He distributed all the arts and trades into 
different classes, or companies, and appointed 
t them their proper officers and judges. lie like- 
wise thought of distinguishing the different con- 
ditions of men, by their dresses ; with a view, un- 
doubtedly, of restraining luxury, which confounds 
all distinction. But Ulpian and Paul, to whom he 
communicated his plan, were afraid it might be a 
ineans of creating riots and seditions in a city so 
large as Rome, where, upon the least quarrel, the 
dress of either of the adversaries would become a 
signal to those of the same class to run to his as- 
sistance : and the prince, sensible of the justness 
sen,de of this objcctiou, yicMcd to it. Seneca tells us, 
cienui. ji^^j. .J. j^^^ formerly been proposed in the senate to 

distinguish slaves from free men by their cloaths j 
and that the wisest men were then of opinion, that 
it would not be prudent to make the slaves too 
sensible of the superiority of their number over 
that of persons of free condition. 
Aiexan- Apriucc sovirtuousas Alexander, was personally 
i*tionfor*"i^*^rested in honouring virtue. We have seen how 
the memo- he protected and rewarded it in the living. He re- 
men, ^^^spected it equally in the dead, and the glory of the 
LampHd. great men of former ages was dear and precious to 
itlth^' him. He collected in Trajan's square the statues of 
the dei£ed emperors of Rome, and of the most 

famous 
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fditious Rdnian commanders, which were before 
dispersed in difFeirent parts of the city, and adonv- ; 
ed them iftrith inscriptions setting forth their great 
exploits and enlinent virtues. He had two chapeh 
in bis palace, in which the priddipal objects of hid 
veneration were ranged in two classes, the one 
destined to virtde, and the other to tilents. Iri 
the first of these were placed the good emperors, 
among whom he ranked Alexander the Great ^ 
knd ne^t t6 them the wise men by \vhose useful 
lessons mankind had been benefited, Abraham^ 
Orpheus, Apolltinius Tyanaeu^, and Jesus Christ : 
a strange mixture i but which however shews the 
]n<ilination of this prince to venerate virtue, where- 
evet he thought he found it. The second chapel 
was for military herdes and men conspicuous iii 
the republic of letters, Achilles, Cicerb, Virgil; 
whom ne called the Plato of the Poets, and sbirie 
other famous names. He offered sacrifices every 
day in igach df theiie chapels. It was with this act 
of religion that he began his day, the remainder 
of which was divided between business and the 
indispensable necessity df some relaxation. 

The greatest part 6f his morning was devoted His distaia 
to the dispatch of business With his ministers, tb^SfSy!^ 
which ehd he rose even before it was light, if the 
urgency of affairs required it, and spent several 
hours together in this occupation^ without ever 
iseeming tired or displeased. A countenance al- 
ways placid and serene, dnd an invariable sweet-» 
ness of temper, rendered labour easy to himself 
and to others. After this he allotted some time 
to reading, and to bodily exercise, such as wrest-« 
ling, running, or playing at tennis ; he then bath- 
ed, but seldom dined, contenting himself general- 
ly with a little bread and milk, just sufficient to 
support him. In the afternoon he returned again 
to business, had his letters read to him, corrected 
them with his own hand, and signed them. The 
humanity of this good pHnce was conspicuous on 

Vol.. Vin. X. these 
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these occasions^ in bis making his secretaries sit 
down, if they were tired by standing too long. 
It was not until after all these duties were per- 
44. formed that he received his courtiers. He went 
often to plays and other entertainments of that 
kind, in which he took some delight. He had 
procured himself a very innocent amusement with- 
in his palace, by means of a great aviary of all 
sorts of birds, partridges, pheasants, ducks, pea- 
41. cocks, pigeons, &c. This feathered world often 
served him for relaxation. A prince cannot well 
divert himself in a cheaper manner. But yet A- 
lexander would not suffer even this exppnce to be 
paid by his treasuiyt He sent the young ones of 
his fowls to market, there to be sold, in order^ta 
^ maintain his aviary. ^ 

He loved The reader may have observed by several things 
indriwOTi- ^^^ich have been already mentioned, that Alexan- 
edxnen. der loved learning and learned men : a disposi- 
tion perfectly consistent, and almost necessarily 
connected with the love of virtue. He was him- 
^7. self a man of great knowledge. He spoke Greek 
better than he did Latin, and made verses upon 
several subjects worthy of a prince like him* As 
lT^ ^ Achilles sung upon the lyre the glory of former 
**'* 'heroes, so Alexander wrote in verse the lives of 
the good and wise emperors. He understood 
geouietry and music, and played upon several 
instruments, btit always with a decency becoming 
his high station. I could wish that those to whom 
the care of his education was committed, had not 
made him join to these useful and pleasing ac* 
complishraents the study of the deceitful and fri* 
volous arts of divination, astrology, the pretend- 
ed science of the augurs^ and that, of the am* 
i^pices. Such was the superstition" %f the times 
30. in which He lived.^ A part of his day was re- 
gularly devoted to reading : and, guided by his 
love of serious and solid inquiries, he read those 
works in which he found the best instruction with 

regard 
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i*egard to mQrality and governmenty auclr as the 
writings of PJatOj^ and of Cicero upon the subject 
of the repubtic^ andi the. offices of this last. Some* 
tintiesji too, he amused himself with the poets. 
Lactipridius inentions particularly Horace, who 
cannot but please every intelligent reader ; and 
Serenu^ Saromonicus, whom Alexander esteemed 
probably as ^ modern writer^ and as an author 
whom he had seen and known, ile frequently 35. 
went to hear tl^e orators and, poets, when tney re« 
eited. their works, especially if the subject of theni 
was the praise of the good princes who had pre« 
ceded him, or of the great men of ancient Rome, 
or of Alexander the Qreatj for whom he had d 
singular veneration. The pleadings of the cele- 
brated lawyers were also a subject which excifed 
bis curiosity $ and when they read them in private 
assemblies as pieces of eloquenee, after they had 
been re^touched, the emperor took a pleasure ill 
t>eing one of their hearers*. 

It was not only in these actions of a more piib^ s^ 
lie nature that he sheWed his regard for the learn-i^ 
ed t he was glad, as I said before, to have theni, 
at his table, to converse with them ) sliid id these 
conversations he was not deficient On his side^ 
having the talent of speaking well and agreeably., u. 
and of enlivening what he said with pleasing and 
pertinent remarks* He loved the learned, 4nd, 
which is not a little singular, he feared them* He si 
looked upon them as the arbiters of his reputation^ 
of which he was extremely jealous : and lest they 
should tarnish it by false colours, he was ivilling 
they should leatn froni himself all they would have 
to write concerning him, without prejudid^ how^ 
ever to the sacred laws of truth. 

To favour the progress of lettersj arid of science ' 44. 
in general, he allotted pensions to rhetoricians^ 
grammarians, physieians^architdcts, men skilled in 
mechanics,, and even to ariispTices arid astrologers, 
Q£yfhom hehadabetteropihion than they deserved. 

2 He 
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He established schools for all these arts, and ena- 
bled the professors of them, by his liberalities, to 
receive poor children who had a turn for study. 
He likewise gave stipends to advocates in the 
provinces, provided he was well assured that they 
pleaded without being feed by their clients. 
B^flections This picturc of Alexander's conduct and go^ 
caft8«to vernment must not only give us * great esteem 

^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ *^^^' ^'^^ ^'^ ^^ ^*'^ surprise, when 
Aiemm- ^e find this prince, who was not fourteen years 
«^«^«go- old when he came to the throne, and who did not 
o^rtobelive to be twenty-seven, thus setting a pattern 
a«crib«d- which few sovereign?, even of a much riper age^ 
m!^,%. can equal. Lampridius, inquiring into the cause 
of this kind of phaenomenon, ascribes it in the first 
place to the vigilant cares of Mam«ea, for whom 
the 3^ung emperor always had the utmost defc* 
rence ; and next to that, to the counsels of thef 
wise and honest friends who were always about 
him. Alexander's friends, says that historian^ 
Were men venerable for the purity of their morals^ 
neither evil-doers, robbers, factious. Cheats, in- 
clined to unite for any bad design, enemies to the 
^ good, disciples of debauchery, crtiel^ ndr capable 
of deceiving their master, or of exposing him 
thereby to the laughter of the public : but they 
werfeupright^ incorruptiblei modest, religious, and 
sincerely attached to their prince, whose reputa- 
tion was dearer to them than any other thing. 
They liever sold their interest with him, iior ever 
dealt in lies and cunning; but alwajrs let hini 
know the truth tipon *tvery occasion, tinbiassedi 
by any private interest. 

Such ifriends are a great help atndf an Uncommon 
blessing to a prince* But in vain Would they b^ 
near him, if he himself had notsagacitytofindtbem 
out, and love of virtue to itttacti them to him. To 
the causesassigned by Lampridius wfe fnajr therefore 
add, as the chief of all, Alexander's excellent dis- 
position, which enabled him to profit by the wise 

lessons 
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]es9oii$ of his motherland the salutary coi^psel^ of 
bis friends. He had been seduced by flatterers, 
imipediatelT after his ac«eslioa to the thrpne) and ct. 
had suffered himself to be prejudiced against those 
who aimed at nothing but his real glory, insepar- 
able from the welfare of the state. But that illu- 
sion did not layt long* The youpg prince soon 
returned tq the right way i and the solidity of his 
mind, and the goodness of bis heart, fished him in 
it for ever. 

So fair a life is however not without its blemish- He has 
cs J bdt they are few, and not considerable in them- ^Sfor^ 
selves. The greatest blame laid to Alexander's ezcemve 
charge is his extreme deference for his mother, aJ^^J?*;?^ 
P|nncess of heroic courage, but excessively impe^ther. 
jious, and greedy after money* He is said to have "^""^ ^^' 
connived at, and even to have authorized, Ma- 
mn^a's rapines; which, undoubtedljr, deserves 
4)lame, though it may not be totally inexcusable 
in a prince who owed every thing \o his mother, 
and who found in her so many great qualities, that 
he could no more refuse her his esteem, on many 
accounts, than he could his respect and gratitpde. 

Herodian relates a thing, which if true, does not Heroi.L 
admit of any apology. lie says that Mamasa, af- ^^' 
ter giving her son a wife of illustrious birth, grew 
jealous of the young emperor's affection for a 
spouse who was worthy of him : that she could not 
bear to see her daughter-in-law share with her the ^ 
honours of the supreme rank, and that, in order to 
enjoy them alone, she drove her from the palace : 
that the emperor's father-in-law, provoked by this 
treatment of bis daughter, and by insults of every 
kind offered to himself, went to the camp of the 
praetorians^ where, at the same time that he be- 
stowed the greatest praises upon Alexander, he 
complained bitterly of the injustices of Mamsea; 
that it cost him his life ; that M amaea caused him 
to be killed, and that she banished his daughter 
to Africa. The same writer adds, that Alexander 

remained 
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f emained a quiet spectator of a scene which oughit 
to' have interested him' so deeply; that fear of bis 
mother shut his tnoufli ; and that he suffered witH 
ia patience' little better than that of an idiot, what 
the most sacred laws of justice -and huoianity calU 
fed upon hiftj to prevent. '' ' " ' 

Hbfodisln is the only * author in whom we find 
49. this story. Lampridius, following Dexippus ati 
' hi most cotem^Orary writer, relate$ the thing quite 
otherwise. According to him, Alexander's fsU 
tlber-in*law, "whose ndme was Macrinus, loaded 
with dignities and honours, harbouri^d' Oriminal 
t*houghts of greater grandeur, and endeavoured 
to deprive the emperor of his throne and fife. His 
crime being discovered, condign punishment w^ajj 
inflicted on him, and his daughter was repudiated. 
This account, which neither charges Mamaea with 
an atrocious violence, nor her son with a despi- 
icable pusillanimity, seems to me by so much' thqf 
more preferable, as Herodian may justly be sus- 

Eected in the ill he says of Alexander. He «hews 
imself, for what reason I know not, a declared 
enemy to the glory of this young prince, and re- 
presents him every where as a pobrtimorous child, 
stupidly g&verned by other people. If this writ- 
fer had fehewn any elevation of thought, any judg- 
hient, any accuracy, or any sound criticism in any 
part of his work, his testirftony would be of great 
weight. But 1 find in him no bther ftierit than 
that of elegance ; a style often declamatory, and 
very little exactness in any of his accounts. 
for bemj * The secondfaukimptited to Alexander is that he 
tw»in(jur8i.'^^s too inqliisitive and su-^picious; This rebrbach 

tiVS ft T ill ^ I ,  K 

4iatru«tfui; seems not fo be groundless.^ Persons on whom he 
i'^vp'^ coalddepend,observert by hisorderaHtbatwas'donc 
33I * in Rome, andbrdught him an account of it. Their 

' - ' ' particular 

* I do not reckon Zonaras^ -v^ho probably did no more tban 
cc^y* Herodian. • • 
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particular commissions were known to none but 
fiimself, because he feared their being corrupted 
by money ; a temptation which he thought no 
man could resist. But, on the other hand, what 
danger of mistakes must there not always be in 
these secret reports, in which the informer alone 
is heard, in which he never is confronted with the 
accused, and in which it is so easy for him to in- 
dulge his own prejudices and passions, and to 
communicate even them to the prince who nei- 
ther sees nor hears but through him« If these pr<)- 
ceedings drew upon Alexander nothing worse than 
the bare reproach of being inquisitive, it must 
have been the goodness of his heart which pre* 
served him from more fatal consequences : for 
the thing certainly is in itself an act of tyranny. 

We have endeavoured to clear him of the charge f»d &r h^- 
of avarice. Perhaps it may not be so easy to justify ttucMn- 
him with regard to that of vanity. His timid rciduip^to 
gard for men of learning, strongly indicates in him^^*^^' 
the weakness of wanting to be praised. Nor can 
his thinking himselfxlisparaged by his beinglpoked 
upon as a Syrian, .and his whim of pretending to a 
Roman origin, in consequence of which he drew up 
a pedigree deriving his descent in a direct line 
from the * Marcelli, be imputed to any thing but ?*: ^f- 
an ill-judged vanity. It would doubtless have been 
an advantage to a Roman emperor to be born a 
Roman. But n^t being so, Alexander's sole aim 
ought to have been to make amends for that de- 
fect by his virtues. To deny an prigin known to 
all tlie world, and to forge a, false gepealogy, are 
tricks which should be left to very narrow minds. 

These are the principal outlines of Alexander's 
portrait. But before we proceed to his war against 

the 

* The text of Lampridus says the Metelli : but Casaubon pre* 
fers the Marcelli In effect^ Alexander is called Marcellus iii 
the abridgment of Aurelius Victor ; and his father's name was 
Marcianm, which is more like Marcellus than Metelbu. 
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tb* Parthians, and that with the Gerniatts in 
^vfhich he perished ; I shall place here the few 
facts which history furnishes us with relative to 
the first years of his reign ; and shall ftdd to them, 
in order to finish the picture,- what we know of 
his behaviour towards the soldiery, 
<j?h«tot Alexander, in the first years of his reign, en* 

Tears of his. , -^u -r • ^' -x* . ^ 

j&ga liiUfrjoyed peace with foreign nations, n we eitcept 
dis^bed gome Slight conamotions of the barbarians towards 
enei^!^ the frontiers, I^ampridius speaks of advantages 
^fTsT^ gained by Furius Celsus in Mauritania Tingitana; 
by Varius Macrinus, >vho was related to the em- 
peror, ill Illyricum ; and by Julius Palmatus in 
Armenia* This is all we know Qtt tbes6 events, 
which cannot hav^ been Very considen^ble. ' 
Continual The pra^torians gave Alexander much more 
'^^t^^ trouble at the times I am now speaking of, than 
rUiis. any of his foreign enemies; T^ and 

|[^^{J?^^*intractaUe troops could not bbar the severity of 
thezn. a prince jealous foir dii^cipUne and good order. 
Utpian, to whose counsels they ascribed every 
thing that displeased them in the emperor's cotf- 
duct, was the victim of theif seditioiis fury. 
TiUenuAi., Domitius Ulpiauus^ whom we for brevity call 
ifrf. 17. uipian, hdd the first rank amongst Alexander's 
friends. He was a native of Tyr, and, ifa the reigtt 
of Sever us, was the assessor and disciple of the great 
Fapiilianus, under whom he acquired a perfect 
knowledge of the law,and confirmed himself in the 
principles of strict probity. I have already said, 
that his mertt procured him the honour of being 
chosen from among numbers as the fittest person 
to instruct and direct the infancy of Alexander, 
then Caesar i and that the same cause made him 
afterwards be removed from that post by Helio- 
gabalus, who hated virtue. Alexander, when em- 
peror, replaced him near his pei*son,' as his tutor 
t!^riprid. and director, and reposed such confidence in him 
4^ 61. ^g gQ-^Q uneasiness and umbrage to his mother 
Mama^, who. Jealous of every one that shared 

the 
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the least part of the prince's favour^ which, with 
his authority^ she wanted to engross wholly to 
herself, feared Ulpian at first as a dangerous rival. 
But his prudent behaviour soon rpipoved her sus- 
picions^ insomuch that she herself became the 
readiest of any to commend the judicious choice 
her son had made. Alexander trusted Ulpian ^^ 
with the most important employments. He made 
him his secretary of state, and appointed him as- 
sistant to, and in some measure inspector over, 
ihe praetorian prsefects Flavius and Chrestusi* 
These laeft, cramped by his vigilance, spirited up 
a sedit|0|i among their soldiers, in order to get 
rid of him i but their wicked contrivance fell up* 
on their own heads. The emperor, informed of 
their design, put them both to death, and made 
Ulpian ^ sole praetorian praefoct. Every thingLamprtd^ 
Uien rested upon him, ana he might be reckoned'^'* ^^ 
the second person in the empire. Whatever af- 
fairs were to be laid before the emperor went first 
through his hands, that he might examine and re-* 
port them. I have already said that this faithfiil' 
minister was the only man with whom the empe« 
ror conferred alone. Jf any one desired a privatte . ^^* 
audience of the prince, Ulpian was present at it. 
He was the friend at all hours ; Ale^^ander invit- sl 
ing him to partake of his amusements, as well as 
of his labours, and making him dine and sup with 
him oftener,and with more pleasure, than he did 
any one else. 

But all the emperor's kindness and attention 
could not protect his minister against the un- 
bounded 

^ Xiphllinui and Zonaras, to whom we owe the abridginent 
of Dion Cassius^ relate this affair otherwise^ and charge Ulpian 
with causing the death of the two praetorian praefects purpose- 
ly that he might succeed them. For the honour of this great 
ornament of Uie law^ I have chosen, with M. de TiUemont^ 
to follow Zosimus^ who had the text of Dion Cassius before his 
ejen, and who may have understood the meaning of his author 
better than the other two. 
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'1- bounded licentiousness of the praetdriaQa. Ulfriatt 
was-in perpetual clanger from their seditions ; and 
Alexander ^ved his life mbre than once by step- 
juo. ft z«r. ping in between him and them, and by covering 
him with his robe. At length, however, their 
fury rising to an uncommon height, Ulpian fled 
for shelter to the palace : but neither the empe- 
ror nor his mother could, with all their eflbrts, 
hinder him this time from being massacred be- 
fore their eyes. M. de Tillemont places this tra- 
gical event in the year of Christ 228, which an- 
swers to the sixth and seventh of Alexander's reign. 
Ulpian certainly deserved a better fate. He has 
been praised by all the Pagans, without exception 
lactam, and without reserve. The Christians have re- 
^'"'•^•^^'proached him with hating them, and with carry- 
ing his aversion so far as, contrary to the inclina- 
tion of his sovereign who did not dislike tfaent, 
to collect all the edicts which former emperors 
'had published against them. Let us pity a blind- 
ness, in which be was confirmed even by his re- 
gard for the laws which he had studied so much. 
Theprttto. The ra^c of the prcetorians increased with the 
S5Sd*Ui"e ^"c^^ss of their criminal attempts. They fell upon 
death of Dion Cassius, who was just returned from his go- 
rii^i^ vernment of the upper Pannonia, where he had 
retires into found mcans to britig the troops to a just sense of 
Bithynia. their duty, and to make them respect the authori- 
ty of their superiors. The praetorians, fearing Jest 
fxx^. t«is example should be productive of consequences 
disagreeable to them, had the insolence to demand 
Dion\s head. The emperor, far from listening to 
, them, honoured Dion with a second consulship, 
in which he promised to be his colleague, and to 
defray all his expences. This resolution was lau- 
dable : but AJexander did not persist in it. Ap- 
prehending lest the praetorians should fly %q ex- 
tremities which it might not be in his power to 
check, if they saw the object of their hatred in- 
vested with the ornaments of the first diijmty of 

"^ thQ 
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the* empire, be advised Dion to pass the time of 
liis consulship out of Rome. Dion obeyed, went 
into Campania, where the emperor then was, staid 
some days with him, shewed himself without fe^r to 
the soldiers of the guard, and afterwards, under pre^ 
tence of being ill of the gout, retired to Bithynia 
his native country, there to spend the remainder 
of his days : happy in being able to extricate him- 
self, like Hector in Homer *, from among tumults, ^ 
darts and swords, murders and carnage« 

yipjan's death, and the danger of Dion Cassius,^^^^°* 
prove evidently a weakness in this emperor's go^ marks of 
Vemment with respect to the soldiery ; which is ^^^^ 
still farther coi^rmed by the timidity with which der*8 go- ' 
he proceeded in the punishment of Epag^thus,^"^^ 
the principal author of the murder of Ulpian. A-^ his 
lexander removed him from Rome and from Italy, ^?°Hf "P* 
underpretence of sending him to command Egypt, ^1 
from whence be had him brought back to Crete, 
and there put to death* 

Another event which gives us no great opinion 
pf Alexander's firmness with regard to the prato- 
rians, is a violent sedition that broke out between 
them and the people, and lasted three days, with 
continual and bloody battles, in which numbers 
perished on both sides. We are not told that ei- 
ther the prince, or Uipian, who was then alive 
and was ' praetorian praefect, contributed in the 
least to appease this terrible tumult. . The prae-.. 
itorians, being worsted, began to set fire to the 
city, upon which the peoplesubmitted. 

It is, however, certain that Alexander was far 
frdm wanting courage to check the audaciousness ^ 
-of the soldiery. Lampridius gives us a detail of 

several 

^ It is Dion Cassius who applies to Himself these two lines of 

Iliad. XI. 16$> 164. 
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Ji?X^ several facts, which remove all doubt in that rCf 
"■^ spect,, When the troops were in the field, be never 
suffered any officer or soldier to quit his standard. 
]f any did, in order to oiaraude and plunder upon 
their march, or otherwise, they were punished ei- 
ther by bastonade, whipping, or a pecuniary fine, 
according to the rank of the offender : or if that 
rank was such that he could not subject them tp 
any of these punishments, he reprimanded them se- 
verely, asking them,; ^^ Whether they would like to 
^ have their lands treated in the manner they tre^t- 
^* ed those of others 2^' He t^roke a soldier who hiA 
done considerable mischief to an old wQ9)an, and 
condemned him to be her slave, that lie, being a 
farrier by trade, might maintain her by his labour, 
in order to repair the injury he bad done ben 
The comrades of the s<^ier thus rigorously pu- 
Dished, murmured ; but the emperor was resolute, 
and made them fear and respect his authority. 
But the strongest instance of his boldness iri 

fmnishing the soldiery, was his breaking a whole 
egion, as Caesar had formerly done. Alexandeir 
being at Antioch, at the time of his preparing to 
make war against the Persians, learnt that the mo- 
rals of his troops were corrupted by their abode 
in that voluptuous city ; upon which he brdcred 
some of those who had signalized themselves 
most by their debauchery, to be seized and 
put in prison. The legion to which these sol- 
diers belonged grew mutinous, and demanded 
them back with seditious cries. Alexander as- 
cended his tribunal, ordered the prisoners to 
be brought before him, loaded with chains, and 
then spoke, as follows to the mutineers : *' Fel- 
^' low-soldiers 1 for such 1 am willing^ still to call 
" you, because I make no doubt but that you dis- 
** approve of the behaviour of those who have in- 
*^ curred my displeasure ; you must know that it ib 
" the discipline of our ancestors which preserves the 

" power 
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" power and glory of the republic. Without this 
<< support, the empire and the Roman name would 
<^ infallibly perish. No^ I will not suffer the iota- 
^< mous disorders which reigned under that mon- 
ster of impurity, my predecessor^ ever to be re* 
vived whilst! am On the throne. Roman soldiers^ 
your companions^ my comrades in war, bathe^ 
drink to excess, spend their time iti dalliance 
*^ with women, and, in shorty live like the inost 
*^ efiemitiate and most debauched among the 
^^ Greeks. Shall I sufier such licentiousness i and 
** shall not the death of the offenders expiate their 
" crime !" At th^se words the legion grew ex* 
tremely clamorous. ^^ Forbear that noise,'* said 
Alexander to them. " It may be proper in war^ 
^ md against the enemy, but not against your 
*^ em^leror. Your officers have certainly tauriit 
*' you to use it against the Sarmatians, the Uer^ 
mans, and the Persians ; and not against him 
who employ^ iii feeding and cloathing you with 
^« the motley he feiJeives from the provinces. For^ 
*< bear those furious clamours, if you will not hare 
^^ me s^nd you all away^ and with a word reduce 
•' you to th^ condition of private subjects of Rome» 
*' Though I d^ubt whether you deserve even that 
*« name^ whilst you violate the most sacred laws 
*' of the Roman discipline/' The mutineers^ in* 
stead of growing quiet, murtnured more auda^ 
ciously than before, and menaced him with their 
arms: upon which, resuming his speech in a mor^ 
commanding aUd resolute tone of voice ; ^' Prove 
" your valour,*' said be to them, *Mf you hav# 
*' any, against the enemy* I fear not your me- 
** naces. * In killing me, you kill but one man ) 
^< and the republic, eternally subsisting, the senate 
^^ and the Roman people^ will liot fail to aveng^ 
** my fcause." Still nothing could awe the sedi* 
tious, who grew more outrageous than ever : when 
Alexander, taking his resolution, << Begone,^' said 
he to thefn> ^< subjects^ and no longer soldiers of 

« the 
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^ the Romans : begone^ and quit your armsi*^ 
He was obeyed : and those very men who had so 
obstinately opposed the punishment of their com^^ 
rades, submitted quietly to the punishment in'^- 
flicted on themselves. They laid down their arms 
and military accoutrements, and Tnste^d of r^e^^ 
turning to the camp, dispersed in different places^ 
What is more, they solicited Alexander in the 
most humble manner to reinstate them, but he was 
inexorable for thirty days, at the end of which he 
was prevailed upon to grant their request; though 
it then cost the lives of their tribunes^ who had 
suffered corruption to creep in among them, and 
whose connivance had fomented theii' sedition^ 
The legion thus broken and restored was after*, 
wards extremely attached to Alexander^ and serv« 
ed him. remarkably well in the Persian war* 

The facts I have cow related, and especially the 
last, are such striking proofs of firmness and eleva* 
tion of soul as deserve the name of heroism* How^ 
then shall we reconcile them with the former in-^ 
stances of weakness in this prince ? Neither the 
one nor the other can be denied. Dion Cassiua 
- attests things which he saw, and in which he was^ 
personally interested. Lampridius cannot have 
invented the facts which he relates with all their 
circumstances. The only way to reconcile them 
is by distinguishing the times they speak of. A* 
iexiander, young as he wa« when he ascended the 
throne, could not yet have acquired, in the first 
years of his reign, that proper and personal au^ 
^hority which heightens the respect due to the 
sovereign's command ; and the troops, accustom*- 
ed to give the law to their emperors, maintained 
for some time the Ircentiousness they were in pos>- 
session of. But when the young prince was turB» 
-ed of twenty, and became capable of displaying 
his talents and of acting vigorously, he asserted 
his rights, made the pride of the soldiers bend, 
and forced them so much the more, to respect 

niro* 
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him, as, to a firm and resolute conduct, he joined 
a mildness well suited to gain their affection* 

His first care with respect to the troops was, 
that they should not want for any thing! He used 
frequently to say, " The soldier • does not fear 
*' his commanders, unless he be fed and cloathed, 
*< and has some money in his purse/' According- ji. 
)y he made this a capitial point, and insisted so 
strictly on its being observed, that if the officers 
purloined the least part of the soldiers dues, the 
fraud was punished with death* 

To this act of justice he added marks of kind-* 47. 
ness* He eased them greatly of their fatigues, and 
furnished them with mules and camels to carry 
part of their baggage in their marches. If they 
fell sick, he visited them himself in their tents; 
and if the sickness was great, he lodged them in 
good houses, where he desired that all possible 
care might be taken of them, at his expence. 
These paternal cares were accompanied with the 
most obliging speeches, such t as, ^^ That he took 
^^ more care of his soldiers than of himself, be- 
^^ cause it was upon them that the welfare of the 
^ republic depended/* 

The emperors had always undertaken to secure ^a. 
to the troops a^ decent and comfortable retreat in 
their old age« Alexander perfected this plan, and 
endeavoured to render it more useful both to the 
government and to individuals. He distributed 
among the officei's and soldiers who had served 
their time, the lands that bordered upon the bar- 
barians, and stocked those lands with cattle and 
all other things necessary to till them ; thinking 
it equally dangerous and unbecoming, that the 
frontiers of the empire should remain uncultivated 
desarts. These gifts Were appropriated to the mi*-^ 

litary 

* Miles non time^ nisi vestitui, armatus> calceatus & sdtur, 
& habens aliquid in zonula. 52. 

t Dlcens milites se magis servftre^ quam seipsum^ quod salas 
publiw in bit ess«t« 
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litary |ieople only, and that for ever, to preveni 
their falling into the hands of men who might not 
belong to that noble prdfessicm : noi* were they 
allowed to pass from father to son, Unless the son 
iiras in the army. This institution of Alexander's; 
has been looked iipon by many as the origin and 
model of the feUdai tenures, of whieh niilit^ry ser- 
vice wis the essential condition. 

It results from what we have said^ that from the 
iime irhen Alexander became capable of taking 
the reigns of government into his own hands, and 
bf exerting his genius arid courage, no prince ever 
deserved more either to be feared or to be loved 
by the soldiery ^ consequently that the tveakness 
of his government in the first years of his reigti 
Ought to be imputed to his great youth; wbicli did 
not permit him to act entirely as master ^ and 
lastly, that if the Roman sbldier^ had then been 
disciplinable, he would have t'edtored discipliiie 
ainong them, atid that his reign would have been 
as happy atid peaceable, as it was ^se aiid virtuous. 
BMuijan- xhe intractable obstinacy of thfe troope wait such; 
^^0- a^ l^ft thig^reat and good prince scarce Uny repose. 
^\. Dion Cassiiis speaks of a sedition of tlie kgioos idf 
ir^nders Mesopotamia, t^ho killed theircommander,Flavius 
to the Heracleo* Other monuments of history metitiod 
^^'^^ several pretenders to tbe empire, whoset Up against 
Alexander. I have already taken notice 6f Oviiusrs 
Camillus. Zosimus and th^ epitome df Aurelks 
Victor name an Uranes, an Autoninus,a Taurinus, 
who assumed the purple. All these rebels had their 
patti^ans in the army $ and though their attempts 
did not succeed, they do not the less prove the ex- 
treme readiness of the troops to mutiny, and com 
Bpite against their prince ; so that it is not to be 
wondered at if h^ at !^t peti^ied by their bands# 
But before that melancholy event nappenedj he 
made war against the Persians, and prepared to b,U 
tack the nations of Germany, as I shall now relate. 

SECT- 
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SECT. IL 

JRevoiu^ah in the East Artojperxes icing of the Per* 
sians revolts against Artabanes king Cf the Par^ 
thianSy and troHsfirs the empire to his nation. He 
prepares to make war upon the Romans. AUxan^ 
der charged with timidity by Herodianj mthout 
causck He sends cm embassy to Artaxerxes to ex* 
hart him to keep peace ; but in vain. He prepares 
for wari^ and sets out for it*, The order cfthe 
march was given out two months hefare-hand. He 
makes his troops observe an exact discipline upon 
their march. He sends a second embassy to Ar- 
taxerxe&, from Antioch. Arrogant answer of Ar* 
paxerxes^ brought by an embassy of four hundred 
Persian lords. SUght commotions among the troops 
of Syria and Egypt. A terander forms a mattjtu 
dkiMs pian of war. The execution cf it was not 
equal to the design, according to Herodian. Hie 
account does not seem at all probaUe. Different 
account given by Lampridius^ who says that Alexd 
. ander gained a great victory over the Persians^ 
Alexamler returning to Rome^ gives the senate an 
account of his exploits. He triumph^. He sets 
out Jar the war against theOermans. Arriving 
in Oaul^ he endeavours to persuade the Barbarians 
to peace. Bad inclinations of his troops. Origin 
qfMacnmin. He cabals against Alexander : and 
cauPKS him to be assassinated by some of the soh 
diers. Alexander is universatiy regretted^ Dreads 
Jid disorders which fblhwed his death. How far 
he favoured the Christians. The Civil Law ceases 
to flourish. Modestinus the last of the civilians. 
No writer of distinguished eminence. Marius 
Maximus. Dion Cassius. Alexander's marriages* 
is dster Tbeocbea. 
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^^^"^TT7E have hitherto sieen frequent wars bc- 
Arux- VV tMrecn the Romans and the Parthians, 
2™ "^ ever since the unfortunate expedition of Crassus. 
^%. 'These two rival empires had looked upon each 
^o}*» *^ other with a jealous eye* Often in arms, always 
ubwa ' under uneasiness and mutual distrust^ they seem- 
^^^^eed to maintain a sort of equality : and though the 
and trans*' Farthiaus wcre obliged to give the Romans the 
few the pre»eminence of honour, they still preserved their 
toiwtion, independence, and never submittied to the yoke 
of that power which swallowed up all the other 
kingdoms of the known world. Trajan broke in 
upon them, and made himself master of consider* 
able parts of their dominions. He shook their 
monarchy to its very foundations, and would per- 
haps have completed the conquest of the whole, 
and have reduced the empire of the Parthians to 
a Roman province^ had he not been prevented by 
sickness and death. No one of the Roman em- 
perors that. came after him was equally skilled in 
war, nor capable of prosecuting what he had un- 
dertaken. ' The equilibrium between the two em- 
pires was restored ; and the victories of L. Verus, 
and those, of Sever us, checked the Parthians, but 
did not endanger them. I do not speak of Cara- 
calla's war, begun foolishly, and ended stiameftiUy 
for Rome; Tlus was the last attempt against them 
by the Romans, with respect to whom they Still re- 
tained the title of Invtncibk^ when an intestine 
revolution totally changed theirsituation,andmade 
them disappear from off the scene of the universe. 
To avoid ambiguity, we must here distinguish 
the nation of the Parthians from the empire, of 
the ParthianSj which contained eighteen king- 
doms, or great provinces; The nation, I say, dis- 
appeared, and returned to . the bbseurily frOni 
which Arsaces had drawn it. Before. Arsaces^ 
scarce any mention is made of the Parthians : 
and after the sera I atn now going to speak of, his- 

torj 
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tory no longer knows them. But the etnpire' 
which they had founded con):inued, with this only 
ehange, that it passed from one people to ano-* 
ther. This little we know of this great event is 
as fallows : 

Artabanes^ the last king of the Parthians, had 
obtained the throne by a civil war against his bro- 
ther, who disputed it with him. We may believe 
that this domestic division, though terminated iii 
his favour, weakened his power, and gave the 
Persians room to attempt a revolt^ and means to 
succeed therein. 

We learn from Strabo; that the Persians formed '^''^'-^^* 
Si sejiarate body of the state under the empire or' 
the Parthiansj and had their particular king. 
Notwithstanding their reverse of fortune, the glo- 
ry of the great Cyriis^ and the long succession of 
kings which their nation had given to Asia, werd 
ever present to their mitids ; and at length there 
rose up among them a man who undertook to. re- 
store their ancient splendour. 

His name l^ras Artakerxes; dnd^ if we believe ^^*-^^^* 
Agathias,he Was an adventurer, the son off a soldier 
called Sasanj by the wife of a shoemaker named 
Pabec^ whoj being skilled in astrology^ and know- 
ing by that means that the son of Sasan would be- 
come a great man^ delivered his wife to this sol- 
dier. The story, as it is to]d, looks much like a 
fable. I do not deny but that the name of Ar- 
taxerxes's father was Sasan : which seems to be 
confirmed by the authority of Abulfaragius, who Tuiem. At 
calls by the common name of Sasanides^ all the*^ ^^• 
princes that reigned in Persia from the Artax- 
erxes we are now Speaking of, down to the time 
when that country was invaded by the successors 
of Mahomet. But the other circumstances of the 
birth of this Persian hero border too much upon 
the marvellous to deserve the least degree of cre^ 
dit, Dion Cassids likewise speaks of Artaxerxes, ^^ ^^ 

2 9i&fi[l vu 
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as of an unknown upstart. Herodian sHles him 
king 6f the Persians, ^nd I shall do the same. 

This Artaxerxes spirited up the Persians his 
countrymen and his subjects to revolt agmhst Ar- 
tabanes, defeated this prince in three battles, kill- 
ed faini^ and caused himself to be acknowledged 
in his stead king of all the empire of which the 
Parthians were then the rujing nation. M. de 
Tillemont, fbilowiog father Petavius, places this 
revolution Under the year of Christ 226 ; between 
the fourth. and fifth of the reign of Alexander Se* 
vef us. Consequently the empire of the Arsacidae, 
which begaii in the year of Rome five hundred 
and two, and ended in the year nine hundred and 
seven ty-seveb, lasted four hundred and seventy- 
five yekrs. 
^«P"- The change of the domination of the Parthians 
i^ war into that of the Persians, made no alteration with 
upon the i^apect to the Romans. That empire stili remained 
theirenemy^and caused them evengreaterdisast^rs 
than before, under its new masters. Artaxerx^ 
had no sooner settled fats rule over all the countries 
which Artabanes had possessed, than he tarried his 
Ambition fkrtfaer,and prepared to make war Igainst 
the Romans. H^ passed the Tigris, and laid siege 
to Atra, intending to make that city his place of 
arms in Mesopotamia. His success in this attempt 
was the same as that of Trajan and Severus ; and 
hit was forced to raise the siege. This check having 
probably encouraged those who were dissatisfied 
with the new government, he was obliged to carry 
his arms into Media, Parthye^nia, and Araienia, 
whither the sons of Artabanes had retired. He was 
not successful in this last country, though he cer- 
tainly did not suffer much in his expedition^ since 
he immediately after re^itned his diesignof tiiaking 
war against the Romans. He made great prepara* 
tions to that purpose, threatened Mesopotamia and 
Syria, and even claimed all Asia Minor as far as the 
iEgaeans^a; alledgingthattbesecountrieshadbeen 

conquered 
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conquered by Cyif^L a|»d governed by t^rsiMI sa- 
traps, under the autnoFity of that great king, and 
down to the time of Darius Codomanus ; and that 
they cotisequently were appendages rtf the empire 
of the Persians, whose glory be bad retrieved^ and 
whose aneient rights he was determined to assert. 

This news, when carried to Rome, terrified A-^iexander 
lexander, if we b^Heve Herodian. Nurtured in^Jj^^. 
peace, and accustomed to the pleasures of that^tyby 
great city, the young prince, says that bistorian,^S^*"* 
wa# seized with grief and fear at the prospect of cause, 
the fatigues and dangers of so distant a wdr against 
so powerful an enemy« Such is the light in which 
Herodian, as I said before, always represents A- 
lexauder. Lampridus gives us a quite di&vttitLimfM, 
idea of him : he ascribes to him theglory of hay-^*^* 
ing been great in arms 2 and the tesiimony of this 
' last writer seems to me preferable b^re. For, if 
Alexander was afraid, why did be put himself at 
the bead of his armies ? And as to his pretended 
attachment to the pleasuresof Rome, that reprpach 
is flatly contradicted by the whole tenor of this 
young emperor's conduct, which bordered more 
upon austerity, than upon Ipxufy or love of plea- 
sure. 

It is true he had no violent passion for war, and He sends 
did all he could to avoid it : in which his prudence J^ Sua?^ 
cannot but be commended. He sent ambassadors erxes to 
to Artaxerxes, to represent to him that he ougfcjttokeep*^ 
not, upon vain hopes, to kindle a war which would peace, but 
set the whole universe on fire ; and that the two^"^^' 
empires were great enough for each of them to be 
satisfied with their limits. The ambassadors were 
also ordered to remind him of the victories which 
Trajan, L. Verus, and Severus had gained over 
the Parthians, as pledges of those the Romans 
'might still expect if he dared to attack them. 

The king of the Persians paid no regard to tliese 
remonstrances. Naturally haughty and presump- 
tuous, and elated by his success at home, be an- 
swered 
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ir«re to halt, yftre'mtlicnUvlj specified : and this 
plan was putictudiy ^xeeated. 
hu t^^ I have alt^idy sfiiid with wh^ severity he caqsed 
o£eiYean stHi^t di5ci|)jiiie to be observed in all his marches. 
*j^^" Every man kept his post: the soldier was modest 
^^upoii^^^ reserved j the ojfllcer amiab|e a^d polite : so 
^''"''' '^at.one would rather have thotight it a company 
<)f senators passing by, thai| w^ army upon iti; 
Inarch. Accordingly all the people 6t* the prbvin- 
^s heaped blessings upon Aie^anden EVen the 
froops themselves^ whom he thus tied dpwh to 
their duty j loved their young emperor, iKs a bro- 
ther, a son, or a father ; because he took great card, 
<^s I said before, not to let them want fbr^my tbin^^ 
The soldier was well fed, well clpatbedj well feh«id, 
'had neat arnis, and go6d horses yith ri^h fp^ni- 
%ure: nothing was more magniGcelfit> n^r at the 
same tirne betterdisciplitied, than the Roman^i^my. 
Alexander was affable t<» all. He neither dbf in- 
^uished himself by luxury not gpdd Kvteg* When 
*^* he "dined, his tent was open on all sides^ thait lh4& 
soldiers might see the frugality df his table. 

^^o^^f ^^ ^^^^ manner he arrived at Atttiochj froin 

i>assy to whence, stiU more fuUy fo justify the steps be Wap 

wxlw^fToniS^^"^ to takei and Hoping too that his presence up- 

Antiocih. on the spot, which had aiteady obliged ArtisilcerStes 

Herod. %Q retire from befdi'e Nisibls; might be productive 

of some farther good event, he sent a second eto- 

bassy to that king, e!xhorting him to moderate his 

vast projects, and to remain quiet. ArtaxerxeS pro- 

' bably looked upon these repeated endeiavours to 

avoid a war, as the effect of fear and Weakness ;* and 

. -^ growing thereupon lAOi^e uitractible than ever, hi? 

AiT«j|a»t sent his answer to the Rbniuh emperor by four hun- 

Arux-""^ dred Persia!) lords, magft^iiieefitlydrefesed, armed 

erxes. With their bows, and nSonntetP i^pon line horses. 

f^'Ci^^Upon their arrival, tl^e cbi^f «f this embassy de^ 

dred Per- clafedt6 Alcxhtidef, that tlit^gfi^at king Artaxeyxcfs 

Bian lords, ^j^^^j^^jj theRomafls iind their commandcr to relin- 

quish 
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quish to him Syria and all the countries situated 
between the s^a of Cilicia^ the ^g^n sea, and 
the Ppntus Euxinus, as belonging to the ancient 
domain of the Persians. If we credit Herodian, 
Alexander violated the law of nations with regard 
to these Persian ambassadors, not so far indexed as 
to take away their live^ ; but he ordered them to 
be d»*rested, stripped them of all the riches they 
liad bit>ught with them, and confined them in dif- 
ferent towns of Phrygia. This writer has so little 
judgment, that 1)6 almost praises Alexander for 
4x13 moderation iii not in:Bictit)g a greater punish- 
mei^t upon these ministers^ who, after all, did no 
mof e ihaii execute theoommandsof their master. 
So h^ a judge of things deserves little credit as 
a witness, M. de Tillemont is inclined to deny 
jbhe fact^ and we are of his opinion, 

Alexander finding that Artanerxes was abso-sugbt 
lutely bent ott war, prepared to carry it on vigor- 2^^jJ^ 
busly on his side. He was stopt a little by eomemongtiie 
seditious commotions, or rather by a revolt of the g^^^ 
troops of Egypt and Syria.^ perhaps what we be- ^gypt. 
fore- said of s6me rash pretenders to the empire, 
may belong to this time. These disturbances, 
however, did not extend far, but were soon and 
easily appeased by the punishment of the offen- 
ders. 1 have already spoken of the mutiny of a 
legion which he was obliged to break, and which 
obtained its restoration by prayers and supplica- 
tions/ These and all other cares of the like ria- 
ture being oyer, Alexander thought of nothing 
more than how he might form the best plan for 
his campaign against Artaxerxes. 

It was a maxina with him always to consult the Alexander 
inost intelligent whenever he wanted to be in-^^^^^j^ 
structed in any thing. So, when this war was indouspiaa 
agitation, he advised with old warriors, trained up ^^^^^^^ 
to arms, and who to the experience thfey had per-^/. its. 
sonally acquired, joined a knowledge of history, 
fit to direct them, by past examples, how to be- 
have 
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have in similar cases.* With the help ofa coui^Cfl 
thus formed, Alexander settled ^ most excellent 
plan of his campaign. 
Berfid. As he had a fine army, composed pf troops as 

numerous as they were well appointed, it was re- 
solved to divide them into three bodies, in order 
tp attack the empire of the Persians in three dif- 
ferent parts. One of these detachments was to 
cross Armenia, a country in alliance with the Ro- 
mans, and from thence to penetrate into Media : 
another was to march southward, towards the con- 
flux of the Euphrates and the Tigris ; that is to 
say, towards Susiana ^ and Persia properly so call- 
ed ; and the emperor himself, witn the main body 
c^ his army, purposed taking the middle road, by 
passing through Mesopotamia, thereby to carry 
the war at once into the center of his enemy^i do- 
minions. All these troops were afterwards to re- 
join at a place indicated for that purpose. 

This plan wa^ extremely well conqerted in order 

io embarrass Artaxerxes infinitely, to multiply his 

dangei:s,. and to oblige him either to*divide his 

forces, and consequently to weaken them, or to 

abandon to the Romans that part of his dominions 

lufon^f it ^^^^^ h^ should leave defenceless. But the execu- 

Was not tion of it was not equal to the design, if we believe 

tSde^n Herpdian; andthatthroughthefaultpf Alexander^ 

according '• who, either withheld by his own timidity, or weak 

*J?^«^^ enough to be guided by the counsels ofa mother 

alarmed and terrified without any cause, did not 

operate at all ivith the main body pf his army» 

* • lii^hich 

•t Herodian says Farthia, or ^e country of the Parthians, 

which is vpry distant from the conflux of the Euphrates and the 

' 'Tigris. I have taken the liberty to substitute^ by a conjecture, 

' founded on the situation of tibe places, Susiana and Persia. 

. That writer yiaa far i^aai being learned, as he himself proves 

on tjiis very occasion. He 8|ys, the mouth of the Tigris is not 

known, whilst every one knows, and always has knoiyn, that 

the Tigris^ after having received the waters of the Euphrates^ 

disetnbogues itself into the Persian galph.^ 
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which he conunanded in person. The detachment 
that was sent to Persia had some success at first: 
but Artaxerxes falling upon it afterwards with all 
his forces, it was ci|t to pieces, in such manner 
that not a 3iBgie man escaped. That which march* 
fed ]by the way of Armenia sucpeeded, and pene? 
trated into Media : but upon the news of the dis- 
aster I h^v^ been speaking of, it was recalled in 
the bad season of the year, and perished in great 
numbers, partly by famine^ and partly through fa- - - 
tigue and misery, in a long retreat through a 
mountainous country. By this means Ale^ander^ 
who had advanced no farther than the plains pf 
Mesopotamia, returned to Antioch covered with 
sbame ^Ujd ignominy, sick, and loaded with th^ 
batred of the soldiers, who jiistly imputed to him 
all their misfortune^, and whose anger he could 
not appease bvit by ^int pf money. 

Oi^e would scarcely suspect the truth of an ac- His ae- 
aount delivered with supK particular cirpumstances. ^^^^ 
But yet, that this of Herodian is false, appears at aU pro- 
plainly from the chain of subsequent eyents. For ^^* 
it is certain, even according to tihs^t writer himself, 
that Artaxerxes remained quiet all the next cam- 
paign, and it was not until four years after that thp 
Persians renewed the war. It is true, that thp 
historian we are speaking of^ endeavours to ac« 
count for this inaptivity o^ the conquerors, by say^ 
ing, that, notwithstanding their advantages, they 
suffered much, because the HLomans made a brave 
defence, and killed great numbers of their men. 
He adds, that the kings of those countries had not 
any regular troops ; but that when they wanted to 
taKe the field, they issued out their orders to their 
subjects, who thereupon repaired to thein, bring- 
ing with them the necessary provisions, often ac- 
companied by th^ir wives, and forming a confused 
multitude, rather than an army. When the cam- 
paign was oyer, they separated and returned to 
their own homes, carrying with ifyewy for the only 

reward' 
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reward of their labour, the plunder tkey hadt&keii 

from the enemy. All this is true : but still it is 

inconceivable that Artaxerxes, who befbre the war 

thought of* nothing less than conquering all the 

countries betwixt him and the ^gean sea, should^ 

when victorious, remain quiet and peaceable iti 

his own dominions. We therefore cbuse rather 

to follow Lampridius, whose accotmt is entirely 

different from that of Herodian. 

BifTerent AccordiDg to the Latin author, Alexander cam^ 

"^^"^ ♦o a battle with Artaxerxes, who bad sfercn hun- 

l!rmprif dred elephants, a thousand chariots artfi^ with 

ia"J'th*t* ^cyt^^s, and an hundred and twenty thousand 

Alexander horsc. It is known that the Farlhians, and the 

«*^^* Persians who succeeded them, fought only on 

to^ol^* horseback. In this action the young emperor did 

the Pfar- .{^^ ^j^ty ^f ^^ commander and a soldier. He flew 

Aampru. to cvcry part, exposed himself where the danger 
M..66. was greatest^ and encouraged his troops by his 
words and example. In short, he gained a glori- 
ous victory, which enriched his army, and forced 
Artaxcrxes to forget his former boastings, and to 
think himself happy that his enemies, called back 
to the West by the motions 6f the barbarians upon 
the Rhine and the Danube, could not pursue their 
advantages. The Romans took a prodigious num- 
ber of prisoners, all of whom were carefully ran- 
somed by Artaxerxes, that it might not be saici 
that any Persians were slaves in a foreign coun- 
try : a thing which would have been thought iiighly 
ignominious to their nation. 
Alexander Alexander, being obliged to return back to the 

to^fiwn? ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ guard the frontiers of Syria and 
gives the Mesopotamia againstany insultsfrom theParthians, 
••nate ati ^^^ ^[j^j, gg|. ^^^ ^jjj^ |j| gpeed for Rome, covered 

his ex* with glory, as well by the victory he had gained 
5f^^ over bis enemies, as by the good discipline he had 
^mprid. made bis army observe. Upon his arrival, he gave 
^^- the senate an account of his exploits, according to 
the custom of the ancient Roman generals. His 

speech^ 
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speech, extracted from the registers of the senate^ 
is given by Lampridius : and as it is very short, 1 
think I may insert it here. ** Conscript Fathers,^* 
said the emperor, '* We have vanquished the Per- 
sians. I shall not launch ont into words upoa 
thi$subject,but only tell you what wasthe strength 
otf our enemies. They had seven hundred ele- 
phants. Two hundred of them were killed : we 
have taken three hundred, of which we bring 
you eighteen. Of a thousand chariots armed 
with scythes, we have taken two hundred, which 
I have not thought worth bringing hither, be- 
cause they would be but a doub^iil token of our 
vietory ; it being easy to have such made* We 
have put to flight an army of an hundred and 
twenty thousand horse. We have killed two 
thousand men armed with coats of mail, whose  
spoils have served to arm our troops« We have 
taken a great number of prisoners, which we 
have sold." ( Artaxerxes had not yet ransomed 
them.) ** We have recovered Mesopotamia, which 
our unworthy predecessor had neglected to de^ 
fend. We have put to flight Artaxerxes^ whon^ 
the £ast calls the Great King, and who is wor- ' 
thy of that name by his power. He has retired 
back to his kingdom, in disorder; and the places 
which formerly saw our captive standards car- 
ried in triumph, have now seen this haughty 
king fly through them, leaving his own stan- 
dards in our possession. This, Conscript Fa- 
thers, is a faithful account of our advantages 
over the Persians. There is no need of many 
words where facts speak. Our soldiers return 
rich and contented* Theirvictory hasmade them 
forget the fatigues and perils it has cost them* 
You, Cofiscript Father^, will be pleased to oi5der 
thanksgivings to the gods, that we may not seem 
ungrateful for the favours of heaven.'* 
This plain but strongly expressive speech, was 
followed by the acclamations of all the senators. 

**You 
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** You justly deserve, cried they, the names of 
*^ Parthicus and of Persicus. Your victories are 
^^ real : and it is * by disciplining your troops that 
*' you have been able to conquer the enemy.** 
Thus did they delight in praising the exploits of 
Alexander at the expence of some of his prede- 
cessors, who had often claimed victories they never* 
gained, and who, flattering their soldiers, and de- 
spised by their enemies, had rendet'ed themselves 
formidable to none but the senate and good men. 
He tri- Alexander triumphed for his victory over ther 
iiinphs.^^ Persians : and this ceremony was less brilliant by 
the spoils of the enemy; which were carried in 
prdcession; than by the zeal and affection which 
the senate and people expressed fdr their prince. 
After offering the usual sacrifices in the capitol^ 
• he went to the forum, where he ascended the tri- 
bunal for harangues, and said these few words to 
the people assembled : '* Romans, we have con- 
•* quered the Persians. We bring back our sol- 
*' diers enriched by the plunder they hate made. 
** To-morrowi we shall give games in the circus, 
*' to celebrate our victory." He then returned 
on foot to the palace, followed by bis triumphal 
car drawn by four elephants. The crowd of men, 
women; and children that surrounded him, was so^ 
great that hie could scarcely get forward. He was 
four hours in going to the palace: The air re- 
sounded with shouts of joy; and these pleasing' 
words, proceeding really from the hearts of the 
Romans; were repeated without ceasing : " Rome^ 
** is happy, whilst she scfeS^ Alexander alive and 
*' victorious." The next day he gave the gameis 
in the circus which he had pronfiisedj and added 
to them some theatrical entertainments; He like- 
wisp kept his Word in regard to the largess he had 
promised, and of his own accord, increased ont 
this occasion thenumberof children of both sexe^ 

who 

* lUe vincit qui militeis regit. 
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who were maintained and educated at the public! 
expence. He called those of his adding, Mamse- 
anS) from the name of his mother ; a name more 
honourable than that of Faustina, which the An- 
toninuses had given to similar.foundations. Alex- 
ander triumphed in the year of Christ 234, and 
Lampridius fixes it to the twenty-fifth of Septem- 
ber. 

Alexander did not stay long at Rome after hisHesetsout 
triumph, but hastened to march against the Ger-^^^^^e 
mans, who had passed the Rhine, and made in- <^^rmans. 
cursions into every part of GauL It is proper to ^j^J^i^^^ 
observe, that the borders of this river were no prid.Ai. 
longer defended as they had been in the beginning^* 
o£the monarchy of the Csesars. Under Augustus^ 
and down to the revolt of Vitellius against Galba, 
we know that the Romans maintained eight le- 
gions there. We cannot say exactly when they 
diminished this guard. But at the time We are now 
speaking of, they had thought proper to employ ^.^ ^^ 
their greatest strength upon the Danube on one i.'r!jp. m4w 
side, and upon the Euphrates and the neighbour-* 
ing countries on the other. They kept but three 
legions upon the Rhine, two in upper, and one in 
lower Germany : probably imagining that they 
had least to fear on that side: but the event shew- 
ed them their mistake. 

Alexander's departure for the German w2LT,Lampnd.t 
was attended with the same expressions of tender- ^^^^ 
ness and regret on the part oi the senate and peo- 
ple, as they had shewn two years before^ when he 
set out for the east. He was now attended by his 
motiber, who never quitted him, and carried with 
him a great army, the country into which he was 
going not being sufficiently provided with troops. 
In particular, he took care to procure the assis- 
tance of light horse, Mauri tanians accustomed to 
throw darts and javelins, and Osrhoenian and Par- 
thian deserters expert at shooting with the bow^ 

He 
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tie knew the Gertnaos had often successfully op^* 
posed the Roman legions, merely by the firmtiess 
With which they stood their ground : whereds they 
were desolated and quite at a loss what t6 do when 
they were forced to engage eneniies tvho flew 
about them, and attacked them from afan without 
ever coming within reach of their blows^ 
Arriving When Alexander arrived in Gaul, the Germans^ 
^^'^^j^j^ probably intimidated by the news of his approach^ 
topersuade had left that country. £qualty ready for peace or 
^r^^' war, the emperor, on one hand, built a bridge of 
peace, boats ovcr the Rhine^ in order to pass into the 
enemy's country ; and on the other^ he sent am^* 
bassadors to the barbarians, to treat with them if 
they were inclined so to do* According to He^ 
rodian, he offered to purchase peace of them, ra*. 
ther than expose himself to the hazards of war« 
That writer is no more to be credited in what he 
here imputes to Alexander^ than he is when be 
reproaches him with having lost a great deal of 
precious time in idle amusements, giving himself 
up to pleasure^ and particularly to driving of cha« 
riots. That Alexander cannot have lost any time 
is plain from this circumstance, that he set out 
from Rome in the autumn and was killed before 
the beginning of the next spring : and as to the 
indecent exercise of driving chariots, that certainly^ 
never was the taste of this prince, always attentive 
to the laws of decency,even to a degree of severity. 
Bad mcfi. Alexander passed the winter in the neighbour-* 
Sa te^ hood of the Rhine, where he endeavoured to disci- 
pline thelegionsof Gaul, long accustomed talicen* 
tiousness. These stubborn troops opposed the re- 
formation which the emperor wanted to introduce 
among them, and even grew seditious. We may 
however suppose^ that they would not have proved 
more intractable than those of Syria, but,likethem» 
would have yielded at last, had they not been en<» 
couraged to rebel by an ambitious wretch, who* 

though 
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though be had beeM raised from the meanest sta- 
tion in whicih a man could be, to the rank of a 
general officer, was not yet satisfied, but resolved 
to invade the throne by the murder of his prince*^ 

Maximin, who killed Alexander, and ^^^^^-'^^g^ 
adf emperor in his stead, was born in a town of^!^!T^ 
Tlirace bordering upon the barbarians, and was^*^^--^ 
himself a barbarian both by his father's and his^* 
mother's side ; die former being a Goth, and the 
latter an Alan. He made no scruple of declaring 
bis origin, when fixtune first began to lavish her 
smiles upon him t but he endeavoured to conceal 
it, when it was no longer possible, after he had 
attained the ti^most height of grandeur. His, 
first oceiipation was that pf a herdsman, in which 
station he began early to exereise his courage 
aeainst a gang of robbers who infested the country. 
lie dispersed several of diem, at the head of m 
tro^pof peasants and herdsmen like himself, whom 
ha had collected together, and who acknowledged 
him ifer their chief. «A« Ms age increased, his siae 
became ^lOrmous ; being, we are tc^d, when a 
man, eight feet and an hsdf high, and bulky m 
proportion. His strength was not less surprizing ^ 
thMA his stature. He could move a waggon hea^ 
^ily laden, without any soit of assistance : a blow 
of his fist would break the leg or teeth c^a horse ; 
affid he could erumble pumice stones into dust be« 
tween his Angers, or split young trees with only 
his hands. In short, he was cof»|^ared for strength, 
to Milo the Crotonian, Hercules, and AntsMis* 
like them too be was a great eater and a great 
^kinker. An a99iph€ra of wine, (which might con- 
tain s^ut seven ^f our gs^llons) and forty pounds 
'Of meat, were itjts usual lAowance. Tht$ eaUra- 
ordinary imik ef body was acoompaoied with that 
brutality w4ikh is itS;almost nat^riil concomitant, 
especially in an uncultivated mind. He despised 
'bII mankind, and was harsh and haughty even to 
ferocity. But with aH this, he bad some good 

Vol. VIII, Z gualitio* 
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qualities. He was an excellent warrior, and is com' 
roenried for his love of justice/; though we must 
doubtless exceptin his practice of this virtue, those 
cases which did not square with his own interest. 
A man like this was cut out for war : and ac- 
cordingly he entered into the horse-service when 
very young, after having made himself known to 
Severus, who was then upon the throne, at certain 
games which that emperor gave to celebrate the 
birth-day of his son Geta. These were a kind of 
wrestlings, or trials of strength, in which the con- 
querors were rewarded with bracelets, gorgets, 
and little belts of silver. Maximin, more barba- 
rian than Rom^.n, scarcely knowing at all how to 
speak the Latin tongue, presented himself to the 
emperor, and, in very rough language, but with 
an air of assurance and even of audaciousness, de- 
sired to be admitted among the contenders. Se- 
verus was struck with the comeliness of his per- 
.son, his gigantic size, and the confidence that ap- 
peared in his looks and deportment. However, 
Jhe would not suffer him to engage with any of the 
soldiers, for fear of vilifying the dignity of the 
•military profession ; but appointed for. his antago- 
nists men of servile condition, of whom Maximin 
threw sixteen running without ever stopping to 
ietcb breath. Thisastonishing exertion of strength 
was rewarded with prizes, but of le^s value than 
those that were given to the soldiers, among whom^ 
, however, the emperor immediately received him* 
.Three daysafter, Severus.seeinghim perform some 
•violent exercise, with vast impetuosity, and great 

• aukwardness, after the manner of the, barbarians, 
. oi'dered his oflScer to teach him how to be more 
> composed, to husband his strength, and to use it 
. with art after the manner of the Romans. Maxi- 
min, observing that the emperor had taken notice 
of him, was greatly pleased, and went directly up 

• to. the prince, who, willing to try whether his new 
Holdier could run as \yell as he could wrestle, put 

his 
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his Iiorse upon a full .gallop, and rode aboi;it fox 
some time. Maximin kept pace with hirn allthe 
while; until at length Severus, who was now 
grown old and infirm, finding himself fatigued^ 
{^topped. " Well! young Thracian, said he to 
*' Maximin, are you in a humour to wrestle after 
your race ?** Maximin accepted the oflTer, and se- 
ven of the strongest soldiers that could be picked 
out engaging him one . after another, he threw 
them all. Severus, charmed with his behaviour, 
gaye him a gorget of gold, and ordered him to be 
enrolled among his guards. Such was the begin- 
ning'of Maximin^'s fortune* 
. He behaved remarkably well in this new station, 
performing regularly all the duties of his, post, and 
making his omcers love, and his comrades admire 
him^ He even obtained of the emperor whatever 
he asked for : though it was not until the reign of ^ 
.Caracalla that he attained the rank of centurion.. 
r After Caracalla's death, detesting the murder-r 
er of the son of Severus, he would not serve un- 
der Macrinus, but retired to the town where he 
was born ; near which he purchased some laud, 
.and carried on a trade with the Goths and Alans, 
.from whom he was descended. 
, But this tranquil obscurity not suiting Kis tem- 
.per, as soon as he saw the empire given to Helio- 
gabalus, who pretended to.be Caracalla's son, he 
went and oflFered him his service, begging him to 
shew him the same countenance as his grandfa- 
ther Severus had done. This monster of impu- 
rity received Maximin with his usual lascivious 
. speeches, at which the rough and haughty war- 
. rior was so incensed, that he would have retiirned 
back to his own country, had he not been pre- 
vented by some who had a regard for Heliogaba- 
lus's reputation. They were afraid lest the dis- 
. satisfaction of an officer who was greatly esteem- 
ed l?y the troops, and whom they commonly call- 
ed an Ajax ov an Achilles, should hurt the prince 

2 in 
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ih their ibbihioiis. Maiimih Wak pteVaited oh t§ 
stdy, ^fad nt acc^bired of ithe tbst of tribUtte. But 
he be v^t bnee did dutT Whilst Heliogabaltts reigb^ 
ea, bor tcVer #ent to pajr his cbUrt tb hioa ; cob- 
^Untl^ ^Hedging ieithier sickness tyir busibess, ib 
otdei* to keep iiWuy. 

Alelalnder^s t^romotibb to t^e eibpire ^eeallM 
M&kimin to Jsietbal service in ihe artny, and tb 
cbiiHt. 'the be*e fetnperor, ev6r ^tudibbs td dtistin- 
guiih bieril,; tfejfefeivfed hiitt ^ratibbiiy. tife feVeft 
cbtigtatblated fiibiself tA fulT senate iipob th6 i Ai-^ 
pbrtant ac^i^itioh he ^ad made df thik br&Ve b& 
cer, and gate him the command of k It^ibb bf 
fieW raised trbtop^, accompanyibg his bbknin&tibn 
iviltti these nio^t oWij^ng words i «* My dekr Mftjii^ 
" ibin, 1 have not given yon veterans to goVeirfiv 
^^ becauSfe I feat ton ^iud find it bext tb itnpb^ii* 
^« ble tb cori*ett in them vices whicli haVe t^%tt 
** too deep fdot xrbder other commanders^ It "Will 
^« be eisifer for ybu to fbrbi nfe^^trtto^ aflfer the 
f* mode) of your bilaBnerftj your bralvfeiyj^rid*;^^: 
'*« assiduous kttentiob to the duties of war. Tbi^i^ct 
^ them so a& to prbcure me many MaximibS/' 

The emperor %as tot mistaken in h*i gdfbd b|^-» 
bion of him. Ma^mib disdplfb^d hi^ bew le^bk 
"^ith indefktigaWe cafc^ making the a^AMiert go 
thrbugh their exei'dsc eVett ftWi diy, and «5ciBk- 
inining hibl^elf their swords, spears, cii^airdes^ 
h'eirtietis, shief^», and, in shorty ail thieitarbKmr,iis 
%ell its their dreSs. tfis stteirtidn to tlteir i^Uht» 
i^ait truly paternal : but at the ^ame time he in- 
sfisted striAly on thfeir doing their ifbU^daty. ^cktie 
bther tribunes, Who thought ease anA iQdnlgbi!K5er 
one of the privileges anbeised to their ranlc, wcto- 
dered at his ta:kifag so much pains as fee'did, tvlteta 
lie was ib so fair a ivay of Visibg to tire m^li^t 
jiosts in the ^rmy. ^* That, ^nswetefl he, is m^t 
my Way of thinking. The higbfer I rae, tife 
rnore pains 1 shill tkke." Ab exp(i*eiJsibb trtfly 
laudable^ if it wi»s bot ^dicthted Vy ambili^b. 

He 
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He^fifp^mniif pKerci«e4 himself ^t irrj^tliqg 
mith hi^ Ipldiers, Af^d^ ^^\]l f^ vigprow ?s iq hh 
younger d^ys, )ie pould |:hroiii|r fiyis or si^ c^f t\}^m 
iQ the grpiipd in fi qiomept. Qpp pf the tnbunes, 
a sfrong in^4e wan, ^4 very japld, ppyyjng bU 
f^tfip, said to him pne dgy c ^^ i^ ^^periqr PpSpier 
^* g9iins pp gre^t ))pnqtir by cqpoueripg |}is owft 
f f ^l^iers* Will ydu^ ^i^swered M^^iipip^ take ^ 
^^ trijst) wit)^ ^e.^' The other ^ccep(:ed the chair 
Jenge ; they po^ed j ;^pd M?xii»ip, ^ith tk^ first 
blpw he gavp him, direpte4 at his bre^t, knpc)ce4 
biin down. ^^ I ^ rp^dy for aoqther, said he the^ 
^cpoHy, but let bifn be « tfibjinje," 

He npYpr yztie^ In any rpsppct ^nvipg the 
^]koIe pf ^l^ff^^^i^'s ^f^}e^9 but w&s ^ piuch the 
mode) pf M? spl4jie,r^ a? l^eij: jcoujmandef , in^fr^Cr 
tjng tbem by bis pif^^mple even ;ijQre than by hh 
Jp^o^s ap4 Prdef s. Thp pqi^perof , vbp e^teemetj 
hiip greatly^ ^4 4i4 not ip the least mistrust Uimp 
li^oi^g^t l)e 4id himself ^nd the ^epi^Jiic ^ service 
19 giving biip one pf the %st emplpyinei|ts in thei 
^rmy he was theq leading against the Geripans^ 
^d in puttipg ui;4ci' bis discipline the new troopS;^ 
jl^p grpfiesit p^a^t pf whicb came from ^^joponi^. 

jE^pf a spldief of ^tiipe, originally a shepherd, He cahai? 
|:his Wi»s surply ^ very bigb ^dyaJicenjept. Byjt^^^^ 
M^imip 4id nojt think s<^* Qis arpbition eisitend- de^^^' 
f4 to the tbrpQ.e of t^e Caesars^ an.d he turped^^'^-^ 
^^,fflst hfj& l^pef^or the power and grandeur to^4 ^ 
^bich he had been raised. He began with S^^P'^^Tc 
ing the affectipns of the. soldiery: and 51.S they h^id^^ 
long had an high c^pipion fif him, he easily ira- ^^- ''• 
proved their esteetn into love, by caresses, gifts, 
^nd hopours which he best^wieid upon them. He 
then proceeded silly to inspire them with con- 
tempt for the yoyth of their emperor, who was but 
twenty-six years old, and goye^rned, said he, by a. 
woman. He spread among them a report, des- 
titute indeed even of prob^ibility, but wnich, how- 
cvpr^^ found belief, that Mamaea had prevailed 
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upon her son to give over all thoughts of the Ger- 
hian war, and to march his troops into Syria, her 
hative country, where her vanity would be much 
more flattered in displaying her grandeur. The 
already long duration of this young prince's reign, 
was likewise another argument which he made 
tise of with the soldiery, who, having been always 
tised to receive a largess upon the accession of a 
hew emperor to the throne, readily listened to it. 
Alexander had given them that largess : but thir- 
teen years had since elapsed, and they had no- 
thing farther to expect from him f on the con- 
trary, the length of time it was probable he might 
live, postponed their greedy hopes to a very dis- 
tant period ;' whereas a change of government 
would immediately procure them a plentiful har- 
vest. This vile view of interest soon got the bet- 
ter of their duty, their oaths, their allegiance, and 
the attachment which so amiable a prince as Alex- 
ander justly deserved. Upon so slender a thread 
'did the life and fortune of a Roman emperor de- 

and causes P^"^-^ " ' ' 

him to be * The cv^ut answercd Maximiu's wlshcs. He pro* 
^^^^'^^^ cured the dfeath of Alexander, and usurped hi^ 
Af the sol- throne. This'is almost th^ whole substance of what 
diera. y^Q know with auy Certain tyj concerning this atro- 
ciously wicked affair. Herodian and Lampridius 
differ in their accounts of it. * According to the 
former, Maximin caused himself to be proclaimed 
Augustus whilst Alexander wasyet alive, and sent 
soldiers to kill him, who foufia the unfortunate 
young emperor abandoned by all, ready to fall an 
eaay victim. ' This'way of relating the story doe's 
hot seem probable to M. de Tillemont, who very 
justly thinks it was impossible tl>at such a prince 
as Alexander should be attacked in the midst of 
his army, and not find people ready to defend him, 
It is easier to beiieve that he was surprized by 
assassins sent privately to murder him j and this 
is also the opinion of Lc>n prifJiiis. 
* Alexander 
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Alexander was at a town called Sicila, near 
Mentz, with only a few troops about him, waitings 
until the season should permit him to open the 
campaign. After dining temperately, as he al- 
ways did, he was taking an afternoon's nap, and 
most of his guards were likewise asleep^ when as- 
sassins, posted by Maximin, seized that moment 
of neglect, easily forced th^irway into the empe- 
ror's ill guarded tent, fell upon him, and killed 
him, accompanying their horrid crime with out- 
rageous invectives against the youth of the prince, 
and the avarice of his mother. Mamsea was also 
killed by the same murderers. This melancholy 
and shocking event happened, according to M. 
de Tillemont, on the nineteenth of March, in the 
year of Christ two hundred and thirty-five. Alex- 
ander was but twenty-six years and some months 
old when he perished, and had reigned full thir- 
teen years. 

He had always looked upon death with great 
indifference, nay even with contempt ; as a proof 
of which Lampridius instances hia inflexible firm- 
ness in the midst of repeated seditions of the 
troops : and, which is more, according to that 
historian, Alexander himself, one day, shewed 
plainly his sentiments on this subject in a man- 
ner truly heroical; when an astrologer, whom, he 
had th6 weakness to consult, foretelling him that 
he would perish by the sword oi^ a barbarian, the 
young prince, instead of being alarmed at the 
prediction, received it with joy, thinking it meant 
that he should be killed in battle. He observed, 
that few great and illustrious men had died a na- 
tural death, and mentioned on that occasion Cae- 
sar, Pompey, Demosthenes, Cicero, and Alexan- 
der the Great, whom he doubtless supposed to 
have been poisoned : and comparing with those 
violent ends,attended with no glory,that which he 
•promised himself by fallinginbattle,hethought his 
tate, says Lampridius, such as the gods mightenvy. 

If 
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If these facts are true, (and I see no reason whj 
they should be doubted) we cannot easily give 
credit to Herodiaii, who trntes, that Alexadderg^ 
trembling and ready to faint at the sight of the 
assassins, threw himself into his mother'^ arms, as 
if to seek for an asylum there, add reproached her 
bitterly with being the cause of his oiisfortime. 
A behaviour not only mea,n and dastardly, but 
contrary to that filial respect which he is 9aid ta 
have carried even too far. 
Alexander Alexander's untimely death occasicuied an uni- 
Mtunivor- yersal grief* The troops that were not con^med^ 
grett^' in the plot, not excepting even those which had 
AL^^ felt bis severity, and particularly the legion he haid 
broken in Syria, and restored again after, many 
intercessions, shewed their resentment by a speedy 
Tengeance, in immediately killing the itiurderers 
of their prince. At Rome md in the provinces, 
where the mildness and equity of his government 
had rendered him infinitely dear to every one, 
his death was bitterly lamented* He was deifed* 
A stately monumei^t was erected to him in Gaid j^ 
and his body, was carried to Rome, where it re^ 
ceived the greatest honours, and wisis inclosed in 
a magnificent tomb. Religious worship and fi^ 
tivals were instituted to him and his mother, 
which were still observed at the tilme when liaqi-r 
pridius wrote. 
Bmdfui Thediig;orders which followed Alexander's deatii 
^chlfoi- w^^^ ^^^^ ?^ could act but make him be infinitely 
ipwed his regretted. From this fatal period down to Dioclc- 
death. skan^ being an interval of fifty years, historians 
reckon upwards of fifty Roman emperors, or 
princes who assismed that title. They did not in- 
deed all succeed one anather. Tliei r reigns ftre in- 
termixed, and the empire is dismembered into al- 
most ais many distficte as it contained proyii^ces. 
t]!ivil wars 9)tiltiplied witheiat end, and perpetual- 
ly breakifig out amew, i^ivas^ons of barbarims to 
whom intestine discords laid every ptace open, 

emperors 
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efnperorl tumultuoudy ftet up by the armies, de- 
throaed, and massacred after a pageant govern** 
inent of as short duration as its bounds were of- 
ten narrow } such is the desolation to which the 
greatest and finest empire in the universe was re« 
duced, through the licentiousness of the soldiery, 
the ambition of those who commanded, and the 
want of fixed maxims to establish the authority 
^the state and the succession to the throne. Of 
this we shall see the first fruits in the history of 
the reign of Maximin, to which I shall proceed 
after mentioning a few circumstances not yet 
^ken notice of in that of Alexander. 

I observed before, that he favoured the Christians, jJ^JJ^^ 
and honoured Jesus Christ in his domestic chapel, the Chru- 
It is added, that he intended to build a Public tern- ^^^V^^ 
pie to him : but this is far from being proved. OnAk st, ss, 
the contrary, it seems as if, how much soever he^*'* 
might esteem the mond precepts of Christianity, 
he by no meaas approved of its religious worship : 
and this be ^ewed even upon an occasion in which 
he protected it. TbeChristians being molested by 
the vintners of Rone on account of a building 
where they used toas9emUe,the emperordetermia. 
ed the dispute in favour of the Ibrmer, by saying, 
that the building in ouestion had better be used lor 
the worship of Sie Divinity in any manner whate- 
ver, than to be made a tavern. Thus Alexander^ov- 
ing virtue, esteemed it in the Christians : but he 
jnust not be said to have favoured them any farther* 

if the building I have been speaking of was a^^^uz^*- 
church belonging to the Christians, which may^SXiS 
naturally enough be supposed, this is \the oldest ^^-^ s- 
testiiaooTiy we have of any edifice publicly conse- 
crated to the worship of our holy religion, and 
known to be such by the Pagans. 

The civil law had flourished gready under theThecivtt 
preceding emperors, and especially since <ihe timeto'flSJriSt 
of Severus, who was himself a good ^civilian. TheMoteti- 

^lustirious Papinianus, the friend and relation ol^^^^ 

$eyeruS;iHw. 
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ori^j Severus, formed a great number of discipies, the 
ri^L L niost celebrated of which are U]pian, of whom 
I have already spoken prettyfuUy, and Paul, who 
succeeded Ulpian in the dignity of praetorian prae- 
fect. Modestinus, a disciple of Ulpian, flourish- 
ed under Alexander, and lived until the reign of 
Gordian. He is called the last oracle of the civil 
law, because he closes the succession of those 
learned civilians, whose decisions have acquired 
the authority of laws, and compose the finest part 
of the Roman code. »So that, with Alexander 
perished, or at least drooped greatly, the civil 
law, which alone, of all the polite studies, had 
survived the ruin of the rest, extinguished long 
before. Laws and arras agree but ill together : 
where force does all, tlie authority of the wise is 
of no avail. 
J^oimter When I say, that the other branches of human 
gu^^' knowledge were extinguished, I do not mean that 
merit there were not writers of several kinds in the times 
I am speaking of. I have already named some of 
them, but not one who excelled : they all wanted 
^ taste : and those I am still to mention under 
Alexander, have the same effect. 
Marius Marius Maximus, a man of distinction, twice 
F«^^^. consul and pra&fect of Rome, composed a history 
laL of the emperors, which we find quoted by the 
writers of the Byzantine history. Their quota- 
tions, which began at Trajan and end at Alex- 
ander, give us room to think that Marius Maxi- 
mus lived under this last emperor, and no longer. 
What they say of him does not make us conceive 
any high opinion of his genius ; and Vopiscus, 
who was one of them, calls him flatly a ver- 
bose writer, who blended fabulous accounts 
with real history. His being so much relish- 
ed, as Ammianus Marcellinus relates, by those 
who, despising and detesting all learning, read 
only Juvenal and Marius Maximus, induces us 
%o think that his works were full of obsceni- 
ties. 
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ties, and that this was fais merit with the revilers 
of the truly good and beautiful. 

Dion Cassius is a writer of very different im-Dion Cas. 

f)ortance, and we are too much obliged to him to*^"* 
ike to find fault with his works. We owe to him 
the most regular and best connected historical 
accounts of any we have from the time that Taci- 
tus fails us: and it would be unjust to comfmre 
him to any of the intricate and confused writers 
of the Byzantine history. But still he is far from . 
equalling the great historians. 

He was a native of Nicaea in Bithynia, the son oi^^^^"^ 
Apronianus, who was at different times governor 28. 
pf Cilicia and Dalmatia. He wen^t to Rome under 
the reign of Com modus, and distinguished himself 
there at the bar. After passing through' all the 
inferior dignities, he attained the consulship, pro- 
bably under Severus. Alexander made him con- 
sul a second time, with himself, as we observed 
before. In the interval, between his consulships, 
he was several times governor of provinces : con- 
sequently the rank he held, and the oflBces he 
bore, must have qualified him to write the history 
of his own times, if he had had the talents neces- 
sary for such an undertaking ; that is to say, pru- 
dence to guide and guard him from prejudice, 
sound criticism to discuss facts justly, and eleva- 
tion of mind to form a right judgment of them. 
But it must be owned that these qualities shine ' 
little in him. He was one of those easy g^piuses, 
who are fit to write a great deal, because they 
have no idea of what is fine and excellent, which . 
always costs much time and labour. 

We may judge of his turn of mind, from what^^. 
he himself says of the motives which determined him xJrjrjJ^. 
to write history. He had composed a treatise ox^p. 228. 
the dreams and presages by which the empire had 
been promised to Severus, and sent this mixture' 
of flattery and superstition to Severus himself, w,ho 
' - * • was 
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was highly pleased with it, tnd returnisd ths mitkov 
thanks by a long and pdtte letter. Dion ^oeived 
this letter in the eremn^, and the oei^t pight he 
dreamt that he saw a divinity or genii)«, which 
ardered him to write historj^. He obeyed, and 
made his first trial on the reign of Comnieidus, in 
which he related what he himself had seen^ En- 
couraged by the suceess of this first fruit q( bia 
historical labour, which was well received, he re<f 
solved to write a complete body of the Eoman his^ 
tory, from the landing of iBneas iq Italy^ down to 
his own time. He spent ten years in collecting naa- 
terials for this great work, and twelve tn conipQ$r 
ing it : a space not too long, considering the mmy 
avocations he was liable to from the n^linre lONThu 
employments. When he had leisure, he retired 
into Campania, there to pursue his studies undiSr 
turbed by the noise and business of the f^y. Ite 
brought his work down to the Hghth year oif ths 
reign of Alexander, in which he was consul witb 
that prince, wh<)se leave he afherwards obtained 
to end his days quietly in his own country. 

His work was divided into epgfaty books : but 
-the first thirty^fixir, and part of the thirty-fifth, 
are lost. What we have remainaiig begins with th^e 
4^u^l of Lucullus^s victory over Mithriddtes and 
Tigrancs. pf the next tw^ntypfive which we have, 
the stx last, fro^a the fi^y-fifdi, which begins with 
the death of IJ^rusus, son^nJaw to Augustus, to, 
d^e sixtieth, which ends with the reign oiA])laudius, 
are visibly abridgments, i^ut in regular .order^ so 
ns to form a connected narrative* The twenty 
last books haye perished, except what has been 
preserved by Xfphiiinus, pephew of the patriarch 
^ Constanttnopic <of the same name, who lived in 
"the eleventh eentury, and made a pretty good 
abridjraieot of Dion C^ssius, 4^1ivided into reigoa 
irom rompey to Ale^oander Sev^erus. We have 
likewise ^n^c extracts, all detaj^hed pieces, pub- 
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!{lii«d At diflferant timefl by Fulvius Ursinus and ^^>«y ^ 
Heurictrt VkleMift. We were promised, a few ^7' 

Sara ag05 the first twetity^one book^ of Diofi*^"*^^^^^ 
kssius's hifctorj^ lately diicovered^ restored, and 
l^i'Operly Arranged. But thid pretended discovery^ 
published at Naples iti 17475 wJhefi thoroughly 

examitted into, pkt)Ved only a compilation of the 
fbur first live« of the illustrious Romans by Pha*» 
tarch, with an extract fhMi RonatM« However^ 
it i^ A^t 1^ begitiuSng of I>ion'8 work that we 
ought to be Most de^irottlt of having. We are ribk 
enettgh ftk regard to the first times of Rome^ But 
ff a^y otie could be so hap{^ as to recover the 
labt books of this hittorian, eipedally those nfter 
the rdgb of Vespa^ian^ he would fill up a great 
tbasMi, and do an eMeatial service to the repub- 
lic of lc«lerd. 

IKoh C^tfiM hasbeeftjusdy charged withwroiig. 
ing some of the beA men of antiquity^ Cicero^ 
Brutus, and Seneca. Credulous ana superstitious 
to a vast degree, he has filled his work with pro- 
digies* But this fault is more excusable in him 
than in his abbreviator, who was a Christian, and 
who has not copied him more faithfully in any one 
thing, than in these puerilities. The maxims 
which he has interspersed in his work are in gene* 
ral, solid, sensible, and judicious ; though they 
have not the sublimity and strength of those of 
the great writers. He shews himself an honest 
man ; so far at least as he could without hazard^ 
ing to{> AUch. His stile is easy, and his narra- 
tion clear. Upon the whole, he is a very valua- 
ble historian : and if Photius has done him too 
much honour in comparing him to Thucydides, 
~ it would be unjust to refuse him the glory of hav- 
ing been the best writer of his age. ; 

M. de Tillemont gives us the names of other iirtse- 
authors who lived under Alexander's reign : but 
I do not transcribe them, because they can inte- 
je9t none but professed Litterati. 

Alexander 
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^^^^ Alexander was married, as is pretended, more 
na^ ' than once. But all that is said upon this subject, 
M^to^ seems to roe extremely dark and doubtful, ex- 
cept Lampridius's account of his being married 
to ohe Memmia, the daughter of Sulpicius a man 
of consular rank, and granddaughter of Catulus» 
I have already spoken of the storms which dis- 
turbed Alexander's domestic tranquillity. He 
himself gave no room for them by any part of his 
conduct. He was a lover of chastity, and history- 
does not reproach him with the least irregularity. 
We do not find that he ever had any children. 
Hissster He had a sister named Theoclaes^, whom he 
^""^"^ thought of marrying to the son of Maximin, by 
jj^a "^'whorn he was killed. What prevented his mak- 
ing this match was, that he feared the youn^ 
princes, educated in all the politeness of the 
Greeks, would not be able to bear the rustic man- 
ners of her intended father-in-law. 
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BOOK XXV. 



PRINCIPAL EVENTS 

OF THE REIGNS OF 
MAXIMIN *, 

THE TWO GORDIANS, 

AND 

MAXIMUS AND BALBINUS. 



Sevebus. "^ ?" «t 

QUINTIANUS. 



MAXIMIN elected emperor by the army, de- 
mands and obtains the senate's confirmation. 

He makes his son Caesar. 

He removes all those who had been Alexander's 
friends, and exercises great cruelties against the 
servants of that prince, among whom were many 
Christians. 

He persecutes Christianity. Churches pulled 
down. First clear, and express mention of the 
churches of the Christians. 

- Theconspiracy of Magnus, eitherrealorfeigned. 
. Four thousand persons put to death on this occasion. 

Conspiracy of the Osrhoenians. T. Quartinus 
emperor for six days. His death stops an intend- 
ed revolt. 

Maxim in passes the Rhine, fights the Germans 
several times, and is always victorious. 

C. Julius 

• I put these three reigns together, because they are blend- 
^ with on^ another. 
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A. s. 98r. C. Julius Vbrus Maximinus AuousTUii. 

^^•^ AfRICAKUS. 

Exploits of Maximin towards the Danube. 

He spends the winter at Sirmium, and from 
tb^nce^ as frotn a center, extends his cruelties and 
rapines over all tfce provinces of the empire. 

Universal hatred and detestation of him. He is 
looked upon as a Pbalaris, a Busiris, a Cyclops^ 

A. R. 080. • PeRFETTTUS. 

J^Cni. ^ CORNELIAWS. 

Towards the middle of May Africa revolts, and^ 
names for emperors the two Gordians, father and 
son, the §6naer of whom was proconsul of that pro- 
vince, and other the lieutenant-general under his 
father. 

They are acknowledged by the senate, and the 
Maximins are declared public enemies. Almost 
ail the empire agre» to the decree of the senate* 

Maxinrin^s rage. Even fab army, shocked at 
his cruelties, seconds him but ooblly. 

Capeiian, govemorisf Nimidia, idiom Gocdiaii 
wanted to turn cnrt vf his place, marches against 
Carthage with an army. Batde, In which tine 
younger Gordian is killed. The father stcra^es 
lmnsd£ This catastroplie of the Gordiaos must 
liave hampesied towards the end of June, or vefjr 
early in July. 

ijn ffae nasth cf Jufy the Benate eiects ferempe- 
xors in their stead, Buximns md JSaUMmss, woa» 
ibrced by the f eopie, assaciste to tfaetr fiower 
Xjrordian 111. with the title of Genar. Oardiaa 
III. then a child only twelve years old, was the 
Bon, or more pirobably the nephew of the yoimger 
Gordian. 

Great preparations made, and prudent measures 
taj&ra by the emperorii and the senate to prtMent 

4 Mijomin'A 
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Maximin's ente;*ing Italy. Maximtis sets out for 
the War, and repairs to Kavenna. 

Dreadful sedition in Rome between the people 
and the praetorians. Fights. Great part of the city 
is burnt down. 

 

Annius Pius dr Ulpius. a! c m 

PONTIANUS. 

• 

Maxinlin marches with his army. Aquileia 
shuts its gates against him; Siege of that place, 
which makes a vigorous defence. 

Maximin and his son aris killed by thdr owil 
soldiers^ towards the end of March. 

Their death restores peace* Haximus removes 
from Ravenna to Aquileia. He separates Maxi«* 
min's army^ and sends the troops back to their 
respective provinces. Returns triumphant to 
Rome. 

Prudent government of the two emperors. 

Secret jealousy between them. 

They are massacred by the praetorians about 
the fifteenth of July. 



iJtM^ 



MAXIMIN. 

SECT. I. 

Maximin is proclaimed emperor by the tvhote Ormi/i 
Is acknowledged by (lie senate. Gi'ves his son the 
title ofCcesar. Hates all that are eminent in the 
state. Removes from about him all who had been 
Alexander's friends. His cruelty manifested on 
account of a conspiracy whith he pretended had 
been carried on against him. Conspiracy of the 
OsrhOenians. They proclaim T. Quartinus enu 
perorj who is killed at the end of six days^ Maxi^ 
VoL.VIIL A a min 
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inin carries the war into Germany^ and signaUze$ 
his valour there. He boasts greatbf of his espUnts. 
' Behaves with the most odious tyranny towards Ae 
gitat mef\ of the state and the people. Revolt in 
Africa. The intendant is killed. Tlie authors of 
his death resolve to make Gordian emperor. Who 
Gordian was. Character of his son^ who was also 
his lieutenant-general. They are botfi proclaimed 
and acknowledged emperors in Africa. They are 
likewise acknowledged at Rome, and the Maxitnins 
are declared public enemies. 



Maximin Tk JTAXIMIN easily reaped the fruit of hi$ 
^e^S^rXyi crime, which remained concealed for a 
by the while. It was not known that he had been the 
whoi« ar- gu^^Q^ of Alexander's death. For thiB reason not 
Herod. L Only the new raised levies which he commanded, 
^^ and which held him in high esteem, proclaimed 
him Augustus ; but soon after the other troops, 
influenced by example, forced to chuse them- 
iselves a chief at the opening of a campaign which 
might be dangerous, and not being checked by 
the horror of a crime whose circnmstances they 
were strangers to, joined their suffrages to those 
of their companions, and Maximin was acknow- 
ledged and saluted emperor by the whole army. 

He affected at first to respect the memory of 
Alexander, to whom, as I said before, a mauso- 
leum was erected in Gaul, and whose ashes re* 
ceived the greatest honours at Rome, whither 
in^OTT. they were carried. Maximin likewise wrote to 
thffiUnate. the senate, desiring that chief body of therepub- 
Aurd. vicu\\Q tQ confirm the election of the soldiers Jn his 
favour } which was granted, because the fear of 
bis arms, and the impossibility of making another 
choice, left no room to refuse hi* demand. 
GiTcshia Hc had a soq, who was tb^n ^bout eighteen 
?ae^f ywrs of age, the handsomest yQujth m the i^hole 
Gmir. empire, polite in his behaviour, m.a^t^i* pf the 
iQrcek and Latin languages^ w^ f^cexif^y ftdvan- 

^' ced 
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ced in the road of fortune and grandeur, since 
Alexander thought of giving him his sister in 
iparriiige, and, that match having b^en laid aside, 
probably b^ause it did not please Mamaaa, he 
was to .make another, almost as brilliant* viith Aurei ntf. 
Junia Fadilla, the great-grand-daughter of Anr 
tpninus. His father was no sooner emperor than 
he advanced him to the nearest rank to the su- 
preme power, by giving him the titles of Csesar 
and prince of the youth% 

Brutal ferocity was the natural fcharacter of Hates aU 
Maximin, as we have already seen : and this vice *^^®jj^ i M 
was heightened in him by a consciousness of thethesute. 
meanness of his own birth, which made binti con- p}^^*"^^^ 
olude that others dpspi$ed him. Hating, for this^«. iif<wim« 
reason, all that were eminent in the state, heg^^^^g 
soon discovered hi» odious way of thinking. Thefrom about 
respect which he pretended outwardly for thej^^^*** 
memory of Alexander, did not prevent his re- Aiexan- 
moving from the court and the army, all the^^^^ 
friends of that young and amiable prince, and all 
those who had been of his council. He sent 
some of them back to Rome, and dispersed the 
rest in different countries, under pretence of em- 
ployments to which be appointed them. These 
respectable men gave him umbrage. He wanted 
Xjo be the only one that made a figure, arid, freed 
from all those attentions which birth and merit 
neeessai^ily command, to make his camp a citadel 
of tyranny, from whence he might spread terror 
all around him, without restraint. The officer^ 
who composed Alexander's household were still 
less spared, being treated even mdre rigorously tbaii 
his friends. Maximin, who made no doubt but 
tbat they detested him, as the murderer of theiv 
master, returned them hatred for hc^tred 5 and not 
only broke them all, but put several of them to 
death. Amongtheseofficersof Alexander's palace 
were^n umbers of Christians, of whom Maximin*s^«'<fft.^a^f 
hatred was not confined to their persons, but. ex- f^'''^ ^^* 

s t^ifded 
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tended also to their religion, which he persecut- 
ed violently. This persecution is reckoned the 
sixth. I shall take farther notice of it elsewhere. 
His mid- A conspiracy, which either really was, or which 
fesS^on ^® pretended to be carrying on against him, for- 
•ccount of nished iiim an opportunity of displaying all his 
J^"^yj.jj cruelty . Magnus, a man of consular distinction, 
hepretend-and of iUustrious birth, Was charged with having 
^^^" corrupted the fidelity of several soldiers and cen- 
gainsthim-turions, who wcrc to kill Maximin, and he was ta 
c^Max ^^^^ himself emperor. The following was said ta 
10. be the plan by which he hoped to accomplish bis 

design. 

Maximin, preparing to attack the Germans int 
- their own country, had thrown a bridge over the 
Rhine. He lot ed war by inclination ; and now 
thought it of high importance to him, to confirnt 
by victories the great reputation he had gained 
in arms, and to which he owed the empire. He 
reproached AlexJmder, though unjustly, with' hav- 
ing behaved poorly against the barbarians : and 
this was a fresh incitement to him to act with vi- 
vadty and vigour. Full of hiiS; approaching ex- 
pedition^ he exercised his troops incessantly, was 
himself continually under arms^ and animated his 
soldiers by his speeches and example ; behaving, 
now that he was emperor, just as he had done 
whefi centurion and tribune. 

This perpetual hurry, which engrossed the at^ 
tention of every one, seemed, we are told, to the 
conspirators a favoUraWe juncture. Those who 
guarded the bridge wfere bribed, and had agreed 
to break it down as soon as Maximin should have 
passed over it, to cut oiF his (communication with 
his army. By this means Maicimin would have 
been left to the mercy of the Conspirators, who 
were to pass over with him, in an enemy's colin* 
try. 

Whether this scheme was real or fictitious, is 
more than we cao pretend to say withany certainty^* 

because 
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because no regular inquiries were made, no person 
was examined, nor was anj one tried according to 
the laws, on this occasion. Maxifnin said the fact 
was so : and in consequence of this determination 
he left no cruelty unpractised upon those he 
thought proper to deem suspicious persons. Up^^'^^- •> ^• 
wards of four thousand persons are said to have 
been put tp death in consequence of this affair, 
by every kind of torture that the tyrant could in- 
vent. Some were crucified ; others were sewed 
up in the bellies of beasts killed for that purpose; 
several were exposed to wild beasts, and many 
were beaten to death ; and all this without the 
Ifiast distinction of rank or age. The nobles were 
those he hated most. He would not suffer one 
of them to be about him, but exterminated them 
all; resolving to reign like Spartacus, who ruled 
over none but slaves. 

After be had once given a loose to his cruelty, 
he no longer set any bounds to it. Always full of 
the idea, that the meanness of his origin exposed 
him to contempt, he endeavoured to remove the , 
proofs of. this reproach, by killing those who had 
any particular knowledge of his family or birth. 
He did not spare even friends, who, out of pity, 
had relieved him in his wants, the remembrance 
of which now galled his abominable soul. 

It was with reason then that he was universally 
hated, that people sought among the monsters of 
fabulous antiquity for names that suited him, that 

^ he was called Cyclops, Busiris, Phalaris. He could 
not be ignorant of the horror which every one had 
of him : but he did not regard it ; laying down 
as the rule of his conduct this horrid maxim. That 
a prince cannot preserve his power but by cruelty. 
IJlinded by a brutal confidence in his stfength, he 

• seemed to think himself made only to kill others, 
and that no one could ever be able to kill him. 

The contrary to this was however told him to 
his face, at a play, in a language which he did not- 

iinder- 
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understand. One of the actors repeated some 
(Gfreek verses the meaning of which is : *• * Hfe 
f* that cannot be killed by one man, may be kiJl- 
•« ed by many. The elephant is very big, buf 
f* yet men kill him. The lion and the tyger are 
" strong and bold, but yet they are killed. Fear 
^* many, if you do hot fear any single one.** Maxi- 
iHin, who did hot understand Qreek, but saw by 
the behaviour of the assembly that something un- 
common had been said, asked those who sat -next 
him what the actor had been saying. He wad 
told something auite diflferent from the truth, and 
Vas satisfied with the answer. " ' 

Consphnqj'' Before he passed the Rhine, he was in resil 
^^^ dahger from a conspiracy, of the truth of which 
Theypiol history makes no sort of doubt. It was oecasibn- 
^^ku8 ^d ^y^ riot the istmbitiqh of any single person, bu| 
emperor, the discoDtcnt of a wholc body of men. The Os^ 
^^"^[g^'rhoenians whom Alexander brought into Gaul 
endoffflx had always been extremely attached to him j fend 
sl^i the mystery of the murder of that prince^ which 
capit.Ma^, could HOt be loug cdnccalcd, beginning fiow to 
J^^^^*"^" be discovered, they conceived a most violent 
^jfT' s«. hatred against Maxiinin. To satisfy their revenge, 
they looked out for a chief, iand cast their eyes 
upon T. Quartinus, a man of consular dignity, a 
friend of Alexander's, and whom Maximiii had 
for that reason ordered to resign his office. This 
wise and modest senator endeavoured to dissuade 
them from their design, and refused (heir offey's : 
|)ut they, by main force, invested him with the 
purple and the other ensigns of the imperial dig* 

nity : 

* Ca|NtoUnus gives us the following Latin traoslation of 

these Greek verses. 

1 

£t qui ab uno non potest ocddi, a multis occiditur. 
Elephas grandis est^ & occiditur. 
Leo fortis est^ & occiditur. 
Tigris fortis est, & occiditur. 
Cave muhos, si singulos non times. 
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nity : fatal ornaments^ productive of no other ef- 
fect^ than the speedy death of him who was com- 
pelled to wear theni» For^ at the end of six days, 
a perfidious friend, who hAd used every persuasion 
to prevail upon hitn to consent to the desire of the 
soldiery^ attacked him whilst he slept, and killed 
him. This traitor, whose name was Macedonius, . 
eicpected great rewards from Maximin, to whom 
be carried Quartinus's head. Maximin was high- 
ly pleased at being delivered from an enemy : 
.but reflecting, that Macedonius bad been guilty 
towards him in exciting and fomenting the rebel- 
lion of the O&rhoenians, and judging also that he 
himself could never safely trust a man who had 
violated the most sacred laws with regard to his 
.friend ; instead of paying him for his service, he 
Justly ordered him to be punished for his crime, 
and by his death revenged that of Quartinus. 
This unfortunate emperor <^six days was married 
to a Calpurnia, of the illustrious blood of the Pi- 
sos, whose name history has recorded with praise. 
Her austere virtue is particularly recommended. 
AAer she had lost Quartinus, she never would 
marry again ; and the whole tenor of h^r conduct 
was invariably such, that she was respected dur- 
ing her life, and revered after her death. Living, 
she was ranked among the priestesses ; and when 
dead, a statue was erected to her in the temple 
of Venus, where it shared divine honours and 
worship with that of the goddess. 

The domestic dangers to which Maximin wasMaximiii 
exposed, and the cruel precautions he took for^^^J^^ 
his safety, could not but retard the opening ofGcnnanj, 
the campaign, great as his ardour was to com-^"^*g^'*" 
mence the war. However, these delays were not valour 
long; for within a few months after his elevation J|^^^ ^ 
to the empire, he passed the Rhine, and entered ra/>i/.3far. 
Germany. His army was immerous and well ap- ^^* ^ ^^• 
pointed. Alexander had raised very great forces, 
and Maximin augment$4 themt ' 
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The Germans were not in a condition to keep 
the field against so formidable an invasion. They 
abandoned all the open country, and retired tp 
their forests and behind their marshes, which af- 
forded them a natural defence. Maximin ravaged 
the country thus abandoned, giving his soldiers 
the plunder, which consisted in little else than 
cattle. He burnt the towns and villages, the 
houses of which were only of wood, the Germans 
not being used to build with $tone or briok. 

At length he came up with the epemy, whom 
he engaged several times, «nd always witn success, 
notwithstanding the disadvantages iinder which 
he fought.' The trees of the forests where these 
engagements happened, often interrupted the 
darts of the Romans, and rendered them useless. 
Often too they met with bogs and marshes, which 
they were obliged to cross over without knowing 
them : whereas the Germans were perfectly ac- 
quainted with every spot they trod on, as ivell as 
with all the passes through their woods ; and be- 
sides this, accustonied as they were to swim, from 
their infancy, they were pot at a loss when they 
came to waters too deep to be forded. History 
takes particular notice of a very sharp action in 
which Maximin *, acting the part of a common 
soldier, rather than that of a commander in chief, 
and thinking, like a barbarian, that personal bra- 
very was the first and greatest quality of a gene- 
ral, exposed himselfto imminent danger, without 
the least care or caution. 

The Germans were defeated near a marsh, into 
which they threw themselves to avoid their con- 
querors. The Romans seemed afraid to follow 
them : upon which Maximin plunged in, the first 
of any, though his horse was more than up to the 
belly in water, and killed with his own hand some 
of the barbarians, who faced about, in order to 

oppose 

t Habebat hoc barbaricse temeritatis, ut putaret imperaterem 
Kianu etiam sua aemper uti debere. Capit Mdacim, 12. 
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oppose him. His soldiers, ashamed to abandon 
their emperor vfho set them an example of such 
determined courage, followed him ; and the ene- 
mies, finding themselves thus pursued, rallied, and 
began a new battle in the midst of the waters. 
The fight was long and obstinate : the Romans 
lost a great number of men, but at length were 
again victorious, and almost the whole of the Ger- 
man army perished. The fens were filled with 
dead bodies, and the waters tinged with blood. 

Maximin prided himself greatly upon this vie* 
tory. He not only sent an account of it to Rome, 
but ordered a representation of it to be painted 
and hung up in the most conspicuous part of the 
senate-house, that it might strike the eyes of the 
senators, who, he well knew, did not love him. 
His order was executed : but the picture did not 
remain long in that place, being taken down and 
destroyed with the other monuments erected in 
honour of Maximin, when the senate began to 
wage war against him. 

He fought several other battles with the Ger- raiem.' 
mans, in which he always distinguished himself-*'*"*'*: 
by his vdour. This war seems to have busied ^'^' ' 
him during the year of Christ 235, and the follow- 
ing. He took, in consequence thereof, the title 
of Germanicus, as did also his son. He must 
likewise have gained some advantages over the 
Sarmatians and Dacians, since we find him deco- 
rated with the surnames of Sarmaticus and Daci- 
cus, upon his medals. His plan was to subdue 
all those barbarous nations, and to extend the do- 
minion of the Romans as far as the North Sea. 

He vaunted these explpits highly, writing to the He boasu 
senate concerning them in the following terms -f^^^f °^ 
*« We have done, Conscript Fathers, more than wcpioits. 
«* can say. We have ravaged an extent of country ^'^^ ^^ 
** of four hundred miles, burning the towns and 
" villages, carrying off the cattle, taking numbers 
** of prisoners, and cutting to pieces all that re- 
sisted 
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*^ sisted us* We have conquered the enetuy^ not*- 
** withstanding a thousand obstacles : and if we 
had not been stopped by impassable marshes, 
we should have pursued them into their forests, 
to which they fled for shelter.'* And in another 
letter, directed likewise to the senate^ he carried 
his rhodomontade still fiirthen ^^ Conscript Fa- 
'^ thers,'' said he, ^* I, in a very short time, have 
*' waged more wars, and fought more battles, than 
^' any one a£ the ancients. The booty which I 
^ have brought into the Roman territori^, has 
^^ surpassed our hopes^ We want room to lodge 
•• our prisoners,.** 
He be. But even if Maximin's victories over the barba- 
the most ^^^ ^^^ been as great as the terms in which 
odious tj' he spoke of them were pompous, they could not 
Jwds th^ "^^^'^ comforted the Romans for the evils his ty- 
great men ranny made them suffer. After the campaign of 
^t^^'^the year 236, he spent the winter at Sirmium in 
peo|ie. Pannonia, devising perpetual rapines and extor- 
cv^^js. tioi^s accompanied with the greatest cruelties. 
He tiot only gave full liberty to all informers, but 
even encouraged them to harass and torment the 
people by odious accusations. The most notori- 
ous falsities were immediately listened to. Affiiirs 
which had been buried in oblivion upwards of an 
hundred years, were now revived, under pretence 
of maintaining the rights of the exchequer. Who- 
-ever was tried, was sure to be condemned : happy, 
if he came off with only the forfeiture of his estate. 
These acts of injustice were repeated daily, and 
liothing was more common than to see men who 
>vere rich the evening before, reduced the next day 
to absolute mendicity. Age and dignities were so 
far from being safeguards to any one, that the 
great men of the state were the very persons 
iigainst whom Maximin was most embittered. 
Generals of armies, governors of provinces, after 
liaving been consuls, and decoi'ated with the orna- 
lincrits 6f triumph^ were seized and carried off in a 

momen( 
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moment upon tbeslightestpretext,shut up in cloM 
carriageBy like prisoners of 8tate, without even 9r 
servant to attend them, and hurried away, day 
and night, from the extremities of the east, the 
west) and the south, into Pannonia, where, after 
suffering every kind of outrage and indignity^ 
they were at last put to death, or banished. 

Thin cruel treatment of particular persons drew 
upon Mas^imin particular enmities. The common 
people, generally indifferent with regard to the 
rich and great, and often envious of their rank 
and wealth, were less concerned at the misfortunes 
which befel them. But Maximin's rapacious 
greediness^ which nothing could satisfy, soon made 
cities and whole n&tions join their resentments ta 
those of the injured individuals. He seized uport 
the public funds belonging to the cities, destined 
either to purchase their stores of provisions^ to 
be distributed to their inhabitants^ Or to defray 
the expences of their games and festivals. The 
ornaments of the temples, the statuies of the gods, 
the monuments of heroes, lyere ransacked by. 
liim i and all the gold and silver he could lay his 
hands on was converted into momey. The people 
who saw their cities plundered in the midst of 
peace, and exposed to all the calamities even of 
an unsuccessful war, were highly exasperated, and 
shefwed in several places a readiness to revolt; 
declaring openly they had rather die, than see, 
their country thus stripped of all its splendour. 

Maximin despised this universal discontent. 
He declared that his only view in what he did, 
was to enrich his soldiers: mistakingly thinking, 
like some of his predecessors, that if he had but 
the affection of the troops, he might safely oppress 
the other orders of the state as much as he pleas^- 
ed. He was doubly mistaken. The event shewed 
him how much the hatred of the people ought to 
\)e feared by bad princes : tior did he gain the love 
^ ' of 
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of the soldiery, who, continually teazed by their 
relations and friends on account of what they suft 
fered for their sakes, and sensible that their com« 
plaints were just, shared their indignation against 
these violences of which they reaped thefr uit. Their 
murmurs broke out, and were punished with cru- 
Hgroitm cities, according to Maximin*s constant practice, 
Afnca. The whole universe g^roaned under this violent 

fWSl-^^ ^ in. j- a'i-Mfc ^^ 

^^^j^^tyTSLiiny^ SLud wMted only for an opportunity to 
ed. shake off the insufferable yoke. When the minds 

c^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^hu^ disposed, the smallest spark is 
Maa:. i4w Capable of producing at once a great flame : and 
* ^^^ '^' this was what happened now* A commotion of 
some cities of "Africa, dissatisfied with the beha- 
viour of the intendant of that province, was the 
beginning of a chain of events which soon de- 
prived Maximin of the empire and of life* 

This prince always took care that the people 
he employed should be as barbarous as himself, 
strangers to justice and moderation, and solely 
intent upon draining the provinces of all their 
riches, in order to fill the imperial coffers. The 
intendant of Africa, who was of this stamp, and 
knew by what means he could best please Maxi? 
min, spared neither confiscations nor violences of 
any kind, but rendered his tribunal the public 
seat of rapine and oppression. Some young 
men, of the best and richest families of the coun^ 
try, having been condemned by this intendant to 
pay fines which would have stripped them of all 
they had, petitioned for, and obtained a delay of 
three days; Taking advantage of this respite^ 
they applied to all those of their acquaintance 
who had suffered injustices of the same nature, 
and engaged them in a plot to kill the iniquitous 
judge, author of their misfortunes. The design 
being resolved on, in order to execute it with 
safety, they ordered all their slaves then employed 
in worksof agriculture to attend them,with staves, 
hatchets, and other instruments of husbandry fit to 

be 
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be converted into offensive weapons^ cori6ealed 
under their garments ; to mix with the people that 
crowded round the intendant's tribunal, there to 
keep their eyes fixed upon their masters^ and to re-* 
main quiet, whatever they saw them undertake $ 
but in case of their being attacked by the soldiery 
that surrounded the magistrate, then to draw their* 
rustic arms, and use them for their defence. The 
scheme succeeded. The chiefs of the conspiracy 
made their way up to the in tendant, under pre- 
tence of speaking to him about the payment of 
their fines, fell upon him, and instantly killed him : 
and when his guards attempted to revenge his 
death, the peasants immediately appeared with their 
weapons, and being much more numerous than 
the soldiers, easily put them to flight. Our authors 
do not name the city in which this bloody scene 
was acted : but the circumstances of the afiair in- 
cline us to think it was at Adrumetum. The in^ 
habitants were glad to be delivered from an in- 
tendant who harassed and tormented them, and as 
soon as they saw the danger was over, they declar- 
ed for the conspirators. Even the troops then in 
the city seem to h^ve followed the general example* 

Maximin's vengeance was the next thing to be'i^w- . 
guarded against : and this the conspirators wereJJ^^J^ 
sensible they had no other way of doing, but by solve u 
making a new emperor. The opportunity was^J^^^ 
favourable. All the earth detested Maximin : andror. 
Africa was then governed by a proconsul venera- 
ble for age, distinguished by his birth, his merit, 
the offices he had borne, generally esteemed, and 
in whose favour it seemed easy to unite the suf- 
frages of all. This was Gordian, with whom we 
must now make the reader acquainted. 

Gordian, M. Antanius Gordianus*^ was descend- who Gtor. 
ed according to Capitolinus, by his father Melius ^^^^ 

Marcellus, s-^. 

^ Capholinus is at great pains to discuss whether Gordian's 
lamily noae was Animiu^ ^r Antoninus, Medals and inscrip* 

tions 
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Marcellus, from the family of the Gracchi, and 
by his mother Ulpia Gordiana, from that of Tra- 
jan. His father, his grandfather, and hia great- 
grandfather had been consuls ; and the family of 
is wife Fabia Orestilla had likewise been deco- 
rated with the same titles, and was, moreover, of 
the blood of the Antonini. Gordian himself had 
Ibeen twice consul, and saw bis ion invested with 
that high dignity. He was the richest subject in 
the whole empire ; possessed vast districts of lands 
in the provinces ; and lived magnificently when 
at Rome, in the house which had formerly belong-^ 
ed to Pompey. 

These gifts of fortune were embellished in him 
by much knowledge and great virtues. His mind 
was perfectly cultivated. In his early youth he 
composed several poems, the most remarkable of 
which is an Jntoniniad^ in thirty-six books, con^ 
taining thebistory of Titus Antoninus and Marcus 
Aurelius ; a subject of which the choice does bo-! 
nour to its author. He likewise studied eloquence, 
with success ; and always retained a taste for use^ 
ful and polite literature. He spent his life, to 
use his historian's expression, with Plato, Aris* 
totle, Cicero, and Virgil. 

His morals were worthy of so respectable a so- 
ciety. A perfect moderation, no excess of any 
Jcind, a conduct always regulated by reason and 
wisdom. He loved all that he ought to love, was 
a good citizen, a good father, so respectful a son- 
in-law that he never sat down in the presence of 
his father-in-law Annius Severus, before he ob- 
tained the priesthood, nor ever let a day pass 
without going to pay his respects to him- 

Though extremely virtuous, he was not austere- 
ly rigid. He lived as became his rank, which was 

that 

tions determine this question^ by calling him always AikonhtSj^ 
ts Ihey als9 do hh nov, etrxd hh |[ran<hon. Tiilem. Gord* l^^^i 
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that of a great Lord, and always exceeded the 
usual stated expences iti ever^ office he bore ; 
which shews that he loved to spend his riches no* 
bly* In the course of his edileship, through a spirit 
of magnificence, of which we have not such, ano- 
ther instance in history, he gave the people twelve 
shews, one every month, with sometimes five hun- 
dred couple of gladiators that fought, and never 
less than an hundred and fifty. In the sixth of 
these games, a prodigious number of all sorts of 
animals, sijich as stags, horses, wild sheep, elks, 
camels, &:c. was turned in loose among the peo^ 
pie for them to scramble for : and he caused a re* 
presentation of this entertainment to be painted 
in one of the galleries of his house. 

He held several great employments, aod go* 
verncd successively several provinces, in which 
he was esteemed and loved. This is all we can 
say of him ; our accounts extending no farther. 

It is surprizing that so illustrious a man should 
not have been made consul until he was pretty far 
advanced in years. He was bprn in the year of 
Christ 157, since he died in 237, at the age of 
fourscore ; and he was consul for the first time witb 
the emperor Caracalla in the y^ar of Christ 21 8^ 
being then in the fifty^sixth • year of his age. His 
splendour and magnificence during his consulship 
was proportioned to what it had always been in his 
other offices. His consular robes, of which he was 
the first Roman that ever had any belonging par<* 
ticularly to himself, were so beautiful, that Cgra<* 
calla could not see them without envy* T];ie em- 
peror 

 It nnght l>f srapposed^ in order to remove thi« di|Bcu}tjv 
that Gordian nmy have been consul for the first time wiUi C«r«u 
calla in one of the ^xmsulships which this Ust bore wbiUt hi« • 
father was yet alive. But it is evident from tb? tcitimony of 
Capitolimie (Gerd, 81.) tibat the elder Gordian was not made 
consaluntil he was advanced in years: foir what xMtt^t w# 
«s9nf«ss vuij^lves at a loss te determine. 
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pref or Alexander Severiis, as^we observed befo^c,^ 
had no consular robes of his own, but wore those 
that were kept in the capitol for the use of all tbel 
consuls. Gordian, when consul^ gave extremely 
expensive games in the circus : he distributed to 
the factions of the chariot-drivers an hundred Si- 
cilian,; and an hundred Cappadocian horses : and 
he also caused theatrical entertainments and other 
shews to be exhibited at his own expence in all 
the cities of Umbria, Etruria, Picenum, and the 
country now called Romania, during the space of 
four days. He thus devoted immense sums to 
the pleasures of the people^ and thereby doubt- 
less gained their love : but wise men must cer- 
tainly have thought these excessive expences 
blameable ; and he himself must have been un- 
commonly modest in his personal behaviour, and 
absolutely exempt from all suspicion of ambitious 
views, not to give umbrage by all these doings to 
a prince so ;]ealous as Caracalla: 

Gordian found in Alexander Severus an empe- 
ror fond of virtue, who decorated him with a se- 
tdnd consulship, in which that prince himself was 
his colleague ; and Alexander's friends thought it 
an honour to his government to settle matters so, 
that Gordian at the expiration of his consulship, 
was appointed proconsul of Africa by the senate. 
They made no doubt but that the province would 
behappy under his administration ; and hoped that 
the esteem aiid affection of its inhabitants for this 
magistrate, would extend to the sovereign whom 
he represented. Alexander thanked the senate for 
this nomination, by a letter infinitely obliging for 
the person elected. " You could not. Conscript 
u Fathers," said the emperor to them, *^ give riie 
** greater satisfaction, or oblige me more, than in 
** sending Gordian to Africa. He is a man of il- 
^ lustrious birth, generous, eloquent, a fever of 
** justice, disinterested, andin every respectgood.'* 

Alexander 
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Alexander 9ii4 hip mk^tfi^^ were mot deceived in 
their expiectoJtiQfta. (rardiap W93 );^)ove4 in his 
prav^nce, mcve tba# apy pf fei3 pr^cepsors had 
ever be»^q^ Th^ Afri^a.as coiopared hijoi to ^U 
thdtt WM tnoat i^^,Iu9'l}lp in 30cieD.t JBLpoie, c^iing 
hisgi 3 Scipio, 9, Ca:t9, ^. Sc^vdU* 4 S^utilius, a 
La^lius, ajQ4 myms^ timt all thos^ great ^^en lived 
og^in in him^ 

AiecandiDg to A^igfistm-s ii)#itat^op^ tjhe pro- 
cQa«uI« of proiriiK^e^ wef e uot *to qontinue in of- 
fice loQgei* th^o a ye^i*. ^Ait this ^.njcieDt regq- 
htion bad ber^ gr^eatly changed i» mwy respects. 
G<^diaa wa^ procoi;isuJ of Africa itipw^rds of se- 
v:eB yiar§, ^nce setting out for that country im- 
jD^diately 9&QX H^ ^secQiP^ consulship, which he 
ibore in twbe yoar of Christ S29, h^e was still there 
at the tim^ of the xe voU which r^aised Mim to tl\e 
empire iji 2S7. 

Hi^.son^ d^ the .^o* name ^s himpeilif, »bout^^^^ 
focty.five or forty'^&i?^ yea^s old, and who had who was* 
flbeen con&ul, was sent, either by A^^ander Seve-Jjj^^^^ 
ru8, or by JVd^x^min, as 1^ necess^iry assistant to general 
him an account of Ws ^eat age, ana was his lieu- f^fjl^^^ 
tenant-general at the lime of this revolt. Gor- 
.dian the sq» was a man of cperit, but voluptuous, 
fond of jpfiagni^iQence, Jike hijs father, but differ- 
.eiat fr^oi hJ4n in ibis love of wine and WQn^n. It 
is said, that he never would marry, .and ih^'t he 
,lcept two-and-twienty concubines ^t the same 
ttime, by each of which ihe bad several children* 
Hi6 riches enabled him to indulge atl 4iis de^res, 
^nd he tnewr denied himself any kind of plea- 
jsnre^ He had immense par>ks, and deiligl^ful 
gardens, in which he ^pent great part of his life. 
With these enormous blemishes he possessed some 
truly estimable qualities. He was compassionate, 
had a taste for learning, understood the laws, and 
was so far master of himself, that he could forego 
his pleasures when business required his attend^ 
ance 

Yqu yill. .5 b In 
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In his youth, he studied under Serenus Samtntil^ 
nicus the son, i;vho conceived an inclination and 
esteem for him, and left him when he died,^ as I 
have obi^erved elsewhere, his father's library, con-^ 
sis ting of sixty-two thousand troltimes: * a present 
which did innnite honour to Gordian, and gave 
him a rank and reputation in the republic of let- 
ters. Gordian himself was an author. Some works 
of his in prose and in verse, in which a fine genius 
appeared in the midst of great negligence, were 
extant at that time when Capitolinus wrote. 

He was quasstor under Heliogabalus, who Vras 
very ready to advance a young man whose taste 
for pleasure, though confined within certain limits, 
seemed in some measure to agree with his own. 
A far different recommendation procured him 
Alexander's favour. This prince ^teemed him for 
his probity and his knowledge of the laws. He 
made him praefect of Rome ; and Gordian be- 
haved so well in that important office, which 

^'^^ placed him at the head of the civil judicature of 
the whole city, that be obtained the consulship 
very early. Alexander had always a great regard 
for him, and he f is ranked a^ong those wise 
friends of which his privy council was composed. 
Learned as a civilian, and able as a statesman, he 
rendered hiflaself useful to individuals who con- 
sulted him, and to his country. This account of 
him shews that he was very capable of assisting 
his father in the functions of the proconsulate of 
Africa : aid he actuaHy exercised the office of 
Heutetf&nt-gen^ral of that province With honour, 
at the titne of the commotion which has given us 

^^y ro^ occasion to speak of the Gordians. 

daimS^ I have already mentioned the motives which in- 

^^^^, duced the African conspirators to endeavour t€>^ 

ed empe- maKC 

rors in , . ^ , . 

Africa. * Quod eum ad coelum tulit Si quidem tantae bibliothecae 

^^!^Jf copia & splendbre donatus, in famam homihum literarum de- 

T. t I understand and read LampridiiM in thi^ plaee attcojrdin^ 

to SalnuMiius's correctioii^i 
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make their proconsul emperor after they had kill- 
ed the itltendant. They were afraid of Afaximin; 
and besides their hating his intendant, they loved 
Gordian, who had even shewn himself the protec-* 
tor of the people against the tyranny of that of-* 
ficer, and had frequently checked his violences ; 
for which this audacious subaltern had insolently 
threatened to be the ruin of the proconsul and 
his son. The conspirators did not doubt but that 
the choice they had agreed on among themselves 
*' would be approved of by the whole province, 
and were satisfied that all its inhabitants would 
readily join with thera the moment they should 
give the signal. Mauritius, who was one of them, 
and a man Of considerable eminence, having as* 
sembled at his seat near the city of Tysdrus a 
great nuipber of the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
ing towns and villages, communicated the design 
to them by a speech to the following effect: ** My 
^^ dear fellow-citixens ! I thank the immortal gods 
for having furnished us with an opportunity, or 
rather for having laid us under a necessity of 
guarding against the rage of Maximin : for af^ 
ter having killed an intendant worthy of him, 
" like unto himself in every respect, we are un- 
** done if we do not make another emperor. For- 
" tune, seconding this design, offers us a most fa- 
** vourable opportunity. We now have near us, 
*' in the city of Tysdrus, the illustrious proconsul 
*' of this province, and his son, both of whom the 
" wretch that has suffered the just penalty of his 
" crimes presumed to threaten with death. If 
" you will be advised by me, we will go to them 
this instant, invest them with the purple, and 
proclaim them emperors.*' The whole assem« 
bly approved of the proposal. ** Nothing is more 
*« just, cried they, nothing more prudent. Gor- 
" dian Augustus, may the gods fevour you ! Be 
"emperor with your son." 

2 FiUl 
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Full of zeal and ardour^ they all repaired im- 
mediately to Tysdrus where Gordian was. They 
entered his palace about noon, and found him 
upon a couch, quiet, easy, totally ignorant of 
what had passed, and, if we believe our authors, 
far from even dreaming of having the empire of- 
fered him. When the proposal was made to him, 
considering the danger of the attempt, more than 
the charms of sovereignty, he at first refused it» 
and resisted, until the ringleaders of the mob be- 
gan to threaten him, and at last declared that 
they would kill him directly, if he did not con- 
sent to their desire. Gordian had another fear, 
which chiefly contributed to determine him. He 
was well acquainted with Maximin's temper, and 
knew it would be an unpardonable crime in his 
eyes to h^^ve been once thought worthy of the 
empire. The danger was sure and inevitable, if 
be persisted in refusing ; and he dreaded it most 
of all on ac(x>unt of his son : for as to himself per« 
sona^Uy, now fourscore years of age, it was in 
some measure a matter of indifference to him how 
soon his feeble life was ended. Upon the wholcj 
after vreighing all things, he preferred a danger 
ia which there was some gleam of hope, to one 
in which there was neither remedy nor resource; 
and considering, that, at all events, the imperial 
purple would reflect a splendour on his tomb» he 
gav^ bis consent : iipoti which, not only the con- 
spirators and the multitude that followed them, 
but all the inhafeitants of the city, who had as- 
sembled round his palace^ proclaimed him and 
his ^n emperorsi The whole province immediate- 
ly followed th^ir example. Maximin's statues 
were pulled down, bis name was effaced from off 
all monuments, and the honours he was stripped 
of were transferred to the Gordtans. Numbers 
were for giving tlie father the surname of Afri- 
camis, as if to revive the glory of the Scipios ia 
Africa. 

The 
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' The new emperors did not stay lon^ at Tysdrus, 
a place neither suitable to their dignity, nor conve- 
nient for their affairs. They repaired to Carthage^ 
with guards, fasces crowned with laurel, and all 
the pomp of the imperial dignity :* atid this city, 
%be capital of Africa,and one of the moat illustrious 
and most opulent in the whole empire, received 
them with infinite pleasure and applause. Thus 
Carthage became for a time a second Rome^ by 
the residence of the emperors, the troops quarter* 
ed in it, and the concourse of all sorts of people 
drawn thither by curiosity, interest, or business* 

It was not enou(;h for Gordian to be acknow-i?®^.*^ 
ledged in Africa ; but it was likewiso necessary acknow- 
that he should have the approbation of Rome^ to^*^^^ 
obtain which, he left nothing undone* lie wrote the Ma^- 
to the senate, and addressed an edict to the Roman ^^ J^ 
people, acquainting them with what the province pu^^tj^ae- 
had done for him, and desiring their connrQistion «ue6. 
of it In both these writings he inveighed against c^mox. 
Maximin^s cruelty, which he knew was e&tremely i4— 16. 4: 
odious. On the other hand, he promised that his^^' *"" 
government should be directed by mildness and 
humanity : and as a specimen of nis intention in 
this respect, he declared, that the proceedings 
against those who had been unjustly condenmed 
sirould be revised, gave eidles leave to return to 
their own country, and ordered infon»ers to be 
punished. Lastly, he promised the soldiers and 
citizens a great donative^ 

The edict and letter was carried to Rome by zo*. /. /. 
a deputation, at the head of which was Valerian, 
who had been consul, and who was afterwards 
emperor. Besides writing to the senate in gene- 
ral, Gordian sent particular letters toall the prin- 
cipal members of that assembly, mo^t of wiaom 
were his friends or relations. 

He need not have taken so many measures and 
precautions. The general esteem rn which he was 

held 
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heI49 &nd still more, the universal hatred which 
Maximin had incurred, were of themselves suffi- 
cient recommendations. 

A proper and even necessary step, with which 
he be^un his administration, was the getting rid 
of the prsBtorian prsefect Vitalianus, a man devo- 
ted to Maximin, and worthy to serve so infamous 
a master. There was reason to fear lest this ma^ 
gistf*ate, in whom both the civil and the military 
power were united, and whom all the praetorian's 
in Rome obeyed, should exert his authority in 
support of the prince he was attached to, and 
hinder the senate and people from declaring' in 
favour of Gordian. A stratagem was madQ use 
of against him. The quaestor of Africa, a young 
man of great resolution and courage, was sent to 
Kome, accompanied by a few brave soldiers, 
with direction.^ to get a private audience of Vita- 
lianus, by presenting to him a packet of letters, 
which were to be supposed to concern Maximin'^ 
safety. The scheme succeeded. Whilst Vitalianus 
examined the seals of the letters, the quaestor's 
soldiers fell upon him and killed him : and imme- 
diately after, Gordian 's edict to the people was 
£xed up in the forum, his lettera to the senate 
were put into the hands of the consuls, and his 
'Other letters were delivered as directed. To se- 
cure a speedier and more happy success, Gordian'is 
deputies gave out that Maximin was dead. 

The joy of the multitude was incredible. Their 
hatred, long suppressed by fear, now broke out in 
violent transports of rage. Maximin was loaded 
with the bitterest, but well deserved, invectives. 
His statues were pulled down, his pictures torn 
in pieces, and all the monuments which made 
honourable mention of him were destroyed. 

The senate acted with more decency, though 
fiot with less vigour. The conscript Fathers, con- 
vened by the consul Junius Silanus, who had be- 
fore 
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fore held a council at his own house Vith tiie 
praetors, ediles, and tribunes of the people, as- 
sembled the same day, which was the twenty-se- 
venth of May, in the temple of Castor. There 
Gordian's letter was read, couched in respectful 
terms, and acknowledging that his situation would 
be instable and uncertain until the senators ^hould 
declare their sentiments concerning him. The 
deliberation was neither long. nor doubtful. All, 
with one voice, and one unanimous acclamation, 
declared the two Gordians, Augusti ; and the 
Maximins, with all their partizans and abettors, 
enemies to their country. 

From this moment, and in virtue of this decree, 
the Gordians ought, according to the maxims of 
the Roman government, to be looked upon as 
lawful emperors: and we accordingly place* 
them here as such. 



THE TWO GORDIANS- 

SECT. II. 

The praetorians in Rome acknawkdge the Gu^diuns. 
The multittide^ intoancated mthjoyj commit great 
disorders. The prooinceSj encouraged kf the rfe- 
puties of the ^enate^ deciare against Maa^imin, 
'Fieri/ cf Maximiny when informed of these events. 
Resohing to march against Bome^ he harangues 
his soldiers. He finds but Uttk ardour in his army^ 
and is for that reason forced to lose a very precious 

time^ 

* Most of tjhose who have drawn up lists of the Boman em« 
perors, have either omitted the two Gordians^ or placed them 
wrong. M. die Tillemont has not given them a separate title, 
iiut treats what conccnos them under the tiih of Maximiii. 
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Unie, The Gordhns perishj a/Ur having reigned 
onfy about iis weeks. Carthage and the other 
cities of Africa are ravaged bjf the conqiieror. 
Masimus and Balbinus are elected ethperors by 
the senate. What we tcrum of them td the time of 
their election. The manner ^ffteir election. Oer» 
dian III. named Ccesar. 

J^F^ npHE pr^torian cohorts followed the example 
Kome a^ JL <>f the senate and people* Their prds^t^ 
Sl^G^^ who might have dissuaded them froth so ddtig^ 
dii^ ^' had been killed \ and being now without ^ chief, 
F//"&'* they were guided by the general torrent. They 
capi*.3f«r. heard the letters of the Gordians read, and re- 
15. & Gorii. ccived their images into their camp, in the rbom 

of those of the Maximins. 
The muiti. The transition from a hard felavery IC^ liberty 
touted ^^s "^' effected without tumuUi^ in Rome. The 
with joy, multitude, always incapable of moderation, could 
^tSS^ia- ^^^ i2L^te the sweets of an happy change, without 
orders, being transported with a kind of intoxication, 
which produced many disorders. Armed with 
a decree of the senate, by which the ministers of 
the tyranny they had groaned under were sen» 
tenced to be put to death, the people righted 
themselves/ Infb'rniergi, that first and fit object 
of the public indignation, were torn in pieces, 
if they did not secure their lives by a speedy 
flight. The.intendants and judges^ who had 
deviated from the paths of justice, and agisted 
Maximin in his cruelties, shared the same 
fate* They were dragged along the streets, 
beaten, murdered, and then thrown into the 
kennels or common fte\vers. Numbers took 
advantage of the tuntult to satisfy their par- 
ticular passions or interests. Debtors massacred 
their creditors, and those that were at law their 
affvefsfe paftit's ; so that the restoration ot peace 
became almost a civil war. The governor of the 
city^ Sabtfitif^ attempting to put a stop to this 

licentiousness, 
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Ji(^otiou8Qe80, was himself beaten tb death. He 
was indeed thought to be a favourer df Maximin^ 
^nd for that reason he was not regretted. 

We are not told ho^kr this tunruTt ended ; whe- 
ther it Was appeased by the magistrates, or whe- 
ther the mob^ tired of doing mischief, ceased their 
riots of their own accord. But the sequel will 
ishew, ihat the flame was far from being totally 
extinguished^ and that a very small matter was 
cslpabie df kindling it up a-new. 

The senators were busied in taking measuresThepro- 
a^iinst Maximin, and in stirritig up the whole vw»ces,eH. 
empire to oppose him they had declared its ene-b^'J^de- 
my. They sent deputies, either chosen fromputiesof 
among their own body, or dut of the order of^^^^^ 
kni^ts, intd all the provinces, with letters du^^^ 
rected to all the magistrates, military officers, 
cities, towns, and villages, acquainting them with 
the revolution in the government, and ordering 
them to acknowledge the Gordians for their em- 
perors, and to destroy all the friends and parti-^ 
2Kans of Maximin^ These letters had the desired 
effect almost every whete. The cities and pro- 
vinces, magistrates and people, vied with each 
other which should first shake off a tyrannical 
and odious yoke, and massacred the creatures of 
the public enemy wherever they found them. 
Some few, however, in high offices, remained at- 
tached to Maximin, and even sent him some of 
th'c deputies of the senate, upon wliom this funous 
prince recked his vengeance with his usual cruelty. 

He was then at Sirmium *, as I said before, andFuryof 
had there received early intelligence of what^^^^* 
passed at Rome. Some friends which he still hadfi>nne«i of 
in the senate, had even sent him a copy of the re-ev^ts. 
solutions of that assembly against him, thongh thtcapiu 

conscript j^*^^"'' 

/ Gord, 12 

* We have do fact which proves that Maximin had left this_i4k $ 
city, in which he spent the winter. Aurelius Victor transports Herod. 
him into Thrace, put the testimony of that writer is o£ very 
little authority. 
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conscript Fathers had taken every precaution ta 
keep their determination secret ; having, as was 
their custom on very critical occasions, excluded 
all those that were not of their body, and the se- 
nators themselves performing the functions of 
clerks and secretaries. But the time was past in 
which all the members of the senate, animated 
with the same desire, and united by the love of 
their country, religiously kept the secret of the 
state. Maximin was informed of it, and ilew into 
such a rage upon hearing the news, as nothing 
could equal but the violence of his temper. He 
threw himself upon the ground, beat his head 
against the wall, tore his cloaths, and drew. his 
sword against the absent senate. At length, his 
friends, with much difficulty, carried him to his 
ap^^ment, where, applying to a remedy worthy 
of him, he drowned his fury in wine. 

The next day, being somewhat more calm, he 
held a council, to consider what steps he had best 
to take : and the third day he assembled his army, 
in which none could be ignorant of what had 
passed in Africa and at Rome. But all stood in 
such terror of Maximin, that not a man dared to 
mention what every one knew. Spies were fear- 
ed in every corner, ready to catch each word, 
look, and action. All waited silently, until the 
tremendous emperor should explain himself* 
Hesoiving • Maximin^s harangue, though quite military and 
towS?* ^^''y laconic, was not of his own compo^g, and 
Rome he he was cvcn obliged to read it. ** Eellow-soldiers, 

hu^f*^ " ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^*^ troops, I inform you of an event 
Aers. " which will not at all surprize you. The Afriv 
" cans have broken their faith. But no : they 
" have not broken it, for they never had any. 
*' They have given the title of emperor to the two 
" Gordians, the father and the spn, one of whonti 
** is so enfeebled^ with age th^it he can scarcely 
** crawl out of his bed, and the other is so ener-: 
V ya^ed by debauchery, that he \s as infirm as if 

^fha 
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^^ he was as old ad his father. And our venei^able 
^^ senators, who killed Romulus and Caesar, have 
<< declared me a public enemy, whilst I was fight* 
^* ing and conquering for them. They have like-r 
^^ wise included you in the same condemnation ; 
^^ you, and all that follow me ; and they have 
^' given the name of Augustus to the Gordians^ 
^' If, therefore, you have any hearts, if you are 
.** men of strength and courage, let us march 
^^ against the senate and the Africans. All their 
{^ spoils are yours." 

This speech breathed nothing but menaces and He ands • 
ardour for war : but the soldiers did not shew the ^J*j[J]J^^ 
zeal their leader wished to find. He had not made his any, 
them love him ; and now that he wanted them,^^^.^^ 
they shewed no readiness to serve him. This, of son forced 
course, made him lose an infinitely precious time.^'^*^* 
If he had immediately entered Italy, the senate cioustjme. 
had not any forces to oppose him : but instead of^^-^ 
acting, he was reduced to the necessity of nego- 
ciating. In this situation, he offered the senators 
a general pardon, if they would return to him ; 
and they, very justly, would not trust to his pro- 
mises. His proposals were rejected, and the se- 
nators resolved to defend themselves by arms* 
Twenty of their members were accordingly sin- 
gled out, and Italy was divided among them, with 
directions to each to defend the district commit- 
ted to his care. New troops were raised, and 
great preparations made for war. But a catas'^ 
trophe happened so6n after in Africa, which re^- 
plunged Rome into vast consternation. 

Capelian, governor of Numidia, to which post The Gor. , 
he was^romoted by Maximin, had always oeen^®^^ 
disagreeable to Gordian, who, as soon as he was having 
made emperor, ordered him to resign his oflSce to ^^^^ 
another whom he sent to succeed him. Thisgo^six^eeiu. 
vernor had a considerable nuipber of troops under ^'''!^' * 
hiscommand,for thedefenceof his province, which jw^. 19. 
bordered upon certain restless enterprizingbaiba-^^^^ 

rians, '* 
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rians. Availing himself of his strength, he not 
only refused to obey the new emperor, whose au* 
thority was not yet well established ; but, under 
pretence of remaining faithful to his prince, and 
of revenging Maximin's cause, he assembled his 
forces^ formed an army, and marched against Car- 
thage. The Gordians were extremely alarmed 
at this sudden attack. They had but few regular 
troops ; the city of Carthage was filled with an 
immense number of people, enervated by plea- 
sure, unaccustomed to war, and unprovided with 
arms : and Gordian the son, who alone could and 
ought to put himself at their head, had but little 
skill and experience in military affiiirs* The dan* 
ger, hdwever, pressed, and a battle became abso« 
lutely necessary. The Gordians joined to the few 
soldiers they had a great number of the inhabi* 
tants of Carthage, whose zeal was much greater 
than their abilities, and who formed rather a con- 
fused multitude, than an army* They wanted 
even arms, as I said before ; every m^i catching 
. jop, whatever weapon he could first lay bis hands 
on, the best of which were hatchets, and long 
^poles sharpened at the end. With this multitude, 
packed together in a hurry, the yoiinger Gordian 
went out to meet the enemy. A violent storm 
^uite disconcerted them and threw them into 
greater confusion than ever. Just before the battle. 
Capefian's welUarmed* troops, accustomed to the 
operations of war, put them to flight in a moment, 
with dreadful slaughter. Gordian himsdf was 
killed, and buried under such heaps of slain, that 
it was nt>t possible to distinguish or £od his body. 
The old emperor was informed of this disaster 

'^ by the fugitives, who crowded in at the gates of 
Carthage^ closely pursued by their conquerors : and 

. ' as the entrances were too narrow for the nuaibers 

that rarited in, as amny were kiHed now as had 

* idihn on the field of battle. At length Capelian 

entered 
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QHtered triumphant into Carthage : and Gordian, 
ivho saw him, gave himself up to despair. Rathei: 
than fall alive into the hknds of his enemy, he 
chose to put an end to his own life ; and to that 
end, retiring into his closet, he hung himself with 
the girdle he had used to wear round his waist. 
Thus perished tbi3 respectable old man, who cer- 
tainly deserved a better fate. The supreme rank 
afforded him nothing but disquietude and bitter* 
ness. His reign, short as a dream, and thus un- 
happily ended, did not in the whole last six weeks. 
He was proclaimed emperor towards the middle 
c^ May, and, according to the most probable opi- 
nion, perished before the end of June of the same 
year. He left a grandson, who inherited his name 
and the love of the Romans. 

Capelian made a^ cruel an use of his victory ascarUi&g» 
Maximin himself could have done. He drowned^ ^ . 
Carthage in blood» all its most illustrious citizens of AtH^^ 
-who had survived the battle, being massacred hy^^^>e^ 
hi$ order. The temples, the repositories of thequeroET"' 
public riches, and the houses of private men were 
given up to his troops to plunder. The other cities 
of Africa, in which Maximin's statues h^ been 
pulled downand his honours destroyed, wece treats 
ed with equal rigour. Capelian visited them all, 
putting to death their chief inhabitants, oppressing 
the people, laying waste the country, and always 
giving up the plunder to his soldiers* In all this 
he pretended to have no other motive than zeal 
to revctige the injuries of his prince ; but, in 
reality, he was labouring for himself, endeavouring 
to gain the affection of the troops, in hopes of 
theu: raising him to the empire in case Maximia 
should fall. His projects, however, vanished : for 
we find that be never attained the throne. This 
IB all we know concerning this affair ; our au- 
thors being so extremely negligent, that after 
luving brought this actor upon the stioge, they 

drop 
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dtop hiiri Sit once, without saying what became of 
him 
k^aSbi- ^^^ defeat and death of the Gordians filled 
iiuBare ' Rome With grief and terror. The senate and 
*'«*«^^- people, unititig in the same sientiments, regretted 
Sesenate. bitterly the loss of these princes in whom they had 
c^^ * placed great hopes ; and the thought of Maxi- 
jf£.?o.&inin^s cruelty, whichy heightened by his lote of 
Gori.». A. vengeance j was now ready to fall upon them with 
B^i, & redoubled fury, threw them into the utmodt anxie- 
^ ty. In this situation, the senate, sensible that their 

lamentations would be of no avail, wiseJy resolv- 
ed upon more efiectual measures to guard against 
the impending danger,- and, driven as they werd 
to the necessity of either killing their enemy, or 
being killed themselves, they determined to fill 
tip the vacant place of the Gordians, by giving 
the empire other heads* 

Two reasons made them judge it most advisesble 
to create, not one emperor, but two. In the first 
place they thought that the imperial power would 
be less despotic when divided between two col- 
leagues : and secondly, the situation of afiairs was 
sufficiently intricate, and the dangers attending 
them numerous enough^ fully to occupy two 
princes, one of whom would carry on the war 
against Maximin, whilst the other . remained at 
Rome, to pacify the people whom the late sudden 
revolutions had thrown into a violent ferment. 
Their choice fell upon Maximus and BaIbinus,two 
illustrious personages, who were already of the 
number of the twenty commissaries deputed by the 
senate to defend Italy. The following is the sub^^ 
stance of what history tells us concerning them, 
to the time of their being raised to the empire. 
What we M. Clodius Pupienus Maximus, whom we shall 
Smtothe^^^' by the name of Maximus only, was of mean 
time of extraction, being the son either of a lock*smith or 
^jmreiec. ^ whecUwrigbt J but had advanced hunself by 

his 
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his merit. Arms were his passion fr6m his infancy, ^p^* 
and he shone in thcim. After passing through seve- Bm/^Si 
ral gradations in the army, he became qualified for 
employments in Rome. He was made praetor: 
and as he was not rich, a lady dalled Pescennia 
Marcellina, who had received him into her house, 
and treated him as her son, defrayed his expences 
in the discharge of that office. He afterwards ob- 
tained the Consulship ; and was, as I observed a- 
mong the principal events of the reign of Alex- 
ander Severus, probably the colleague of Num- 
mius Albinus, in the year of Christ £27. The 
most important and most honourable employ- 
ments gave him room to display his talents. He 
Was successively proconsul of feithynia, Greece, 
and Narbonnese Gaul. Hd commanded detach- 
ments in Illyricum against the Sarmatians, and 
upon the Rhine against the Germans, and every 
where maintained and increased his reputation^ 
Being appointed praefect of Rome, he discharged 
that office with prudence, firmness, and due seve- 
rity ; and when he was chosen to the fii'st in the 
empire, the many services he had done the state, 
and the glory he had acquired, made the obscu- 
rity of his origin be so far forgotten^ that no one 
was thought more worthy of the throne. 

His morals were irreproachable. His life^ and 
even his countenance, were grave and austere. At- 
tached to his own opinions, but not obstinately sOj 
he laid it down as a rule always to hear those whom 
he thought he had any reason to complain of If 
their excuses were good, he did them justice : and 
if they acknowledged their faulty and asked hi^ 
pardon, he was easily moved to forgiveness. How- 
ever, his general character of severity, which re- 
commended him to the senate, struck a terror into 
the people, who did not much like to see a man of 
his disposition armed with the sovereign power. 
This consideration had doubtless no small weight 

TO 
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in the choice of his collieague. Th^ electors were 
willing to teoifp^r the austerity of HuKmm with 
the mildness ot' B^lbinus. 
ji.i^id. T* * Coelius BaU)inus w^s rich, and loved ple;»sure. 
His talile was well served^ hi9 wiines were excel- 
imif and he frequently iodplg^ed hiai£e{f too n^uch 
in feasting, though never in any kind of iow ox 
unseemly debauchervi. He c^iltivateid Jiearoing, 
and particularly eloqjuieiice, whici) had WM yet 
lost its credit among the Homans, bdf t was ^itill 
looked upon as necessary in a state^op^n. Hfi suc- 
ceeded too in poetry, so far aft le^t as t^ equal 
the besj; poet9 of his age. O^hd hy his birth, 
which was looked u^n as ijlustri^iis, ip the high- 
est dignities of the empire^ he took /care to quali- 
fy himself properly fpr them* He was twice c^w- 
sul ; and governed successively a great niyiinibec of 
provinces, Asia, Africa^ ^ithynia, Galatia, Pon- 
tus, Thrace, and Gaul. He likewii^ecoipiAianfled 
the troops on certain occasions, t^ particulars ^f 
which have not been transmitted t^ us# But ihe 
shone 1^9 in arms, than in the conduct of civil 
atfairs. Goodness was his real character: and 
our historian observes, that the con,trast$ with 
which Sallust has described Cato and Cae^r, were 
applied to Maximin and to him. The .one was 
Severe, the other indulgent : the one commanded 
esteem by his firmness, the other deserved love 
by his goodness : the one gave nothing o^ore than 
was strictly due, the other took a pleaaure in be- 
ing liberal and generous. 
TifftHu I said that Balcinus's birth was looked upon as 
-'^^••^'•^- illustrious : and so it really was accordiiag to the 
way of thinking of the times he lived in9Wihenall 
the ancient Roman nobility wasextinct. It is high- 
ly probable, that he was descended from Coelius 
Balbinus, who was consul an hundred years before, 
under Adrian, and was created a patrician by that 
emperor. He himself dated his pedig;r^ higher 
up, saying, if we believe Capitolinus, that he was 

descended 
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descended from Balbus Cornelius Theophanesi 
Who was the friend and historiographer of Pom- 
pey, and was made a Roman citizen by his pro* 
tection. If Blalbinus really said this, if the igno^ 
ranee of his historian has not misrepresented his 
words, he shewed a great want of proper informa^ 
tion, and confounded two men into one : for Cor- 
nelius Balbus and Theophanes were two very dif- 
ferent persons. The one was born at Cadiz iij 
Spain, the other at Mitylene the capital of the isle 
of Lesbos. Both of them were attached to Pom- 
pey. But the moment the civil war broke out, ^ 

Balbus went over toCeesar : whereas Theophanes 
remained faithful to Pompey to the last ; and for 
this vfery fidelity it was that Tiberius long after ex- 
tirpated all his family. However, thus much is cer- • 
tain, that Balbinus was reputed very noble : a»d 
we see by this, as well as by many other instances, 
that the Romans were not very nice about theii' 
nobility at the time we are now speaking of. 

He was elected emperor by the senate, together The maa- 

with Maximus, in a manner which does infinite ^^^ctiom^*^ 
honour to them both. The senate being assem:-C'«/»*<.ijfiM?, 

bled, as 1 said before, on the ninth of July, the^^f^' ^' 
first member that spoke proposed naming two 
emperors. Maximus, who spoke next, seconded 
the motion. Before he had done voting, Vectius 
Sabinus, of the family of the Ulpiiai that is to say^ 
of the same blood as Trajan, finding th$t the <te- 
liberation went on coolly and slowly, desired the 
consul's leave to speak before his turn, and ad- 
dressed the conscript Fathers to this effect : " la 
*' a situation so dangerous as ours now is, every 
moment is extremely precious. Words are mis- 
placed where action cannot be too speedily re- 
curred to. Let every one here consider the 
** danger that threatens him : let him consider 
" his wife, his children, his fortune, and all that 
*' he has inherited from his fathers. All this is ac- 
*« tually endangered by Maximin, who, naturaHy 
Vol, Vip. C q « crueL 
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^^ cruel, violent, and ferocious, cannot fail to be* 
*^ come more so now, that he thinks his barbarity 
<^ authorized by a legitimate motive. He, is 
^^ marching against us, whilst you are losing time 
<< in deliberating/* After this vehement pream- 
ble, Sabinus immediately approved the proposal 
for making two emperors, and instantly g^ve his 
vote for Maximus and Balbus. 

All this was probably, concerted before-hand, 
at least with the principal members of the senate; 
for as soon as Sabinus had done speaking, the 
whole assembly unanimously cried out, *'.No- 
** thing is more just, nothing more fitting. We 
<* are all of Sabinus's opinion : we all name Maxi^ 
*^ mus and Balbinus emperors.** The new sove- 
TdiiM «. reigns were loaded with vows and wishes for their 
prosperity and for that of the republic, and the 
senate conferred upon them in common all the 
j2*^ titles of the imperial power, except that of High 
^ «fca . p^f^^f^ which, according to the opinion most ge* 
nerally received among the learned, was particu- 
larly affected to one emperor only, even when 
there were several at the same time. Some in^ 
scriptions likewise give Maximus and Balbinus 
the uncommon title of Fathers of the senate. 
^J*^J* After the election, the new emperors prepared 
Caeiar. to take ppsscssion of their dignity, and to offer 
^^od.A up the first«fi*uits of it to the gods in the capitol. 
2of& **'But they met with an unexpected obstacle. The 
^12.22. ^people, as I said before, feared Maximin*s seve- 
ite^ a rJty, and acknowledged him for their soyereigp 
with great rekictance. An immense crowd of 
them surrounded Maximus and Balbinus, ^nd 
stopped them in their way. The emperors, with 
the help of some of their guards, tried to disperse 
them : but the populace,' backed by a consider- 
able number of the soldjiery, insisted on having 
4ur^ Vkt.Qji emperor of the family of tl^e Gordians. The 
troops had. In this, wKat they thought a great in- 
terest fkt stalce* The Qordis^ns had promised them 

a largess. 
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1^ largess, whiclf they were likely to lose by their 
death ; and the placing of another prince of their 
name upoq the throne, seemed to them a iqeans 
of reviving their qlaiip. 

After what has been already ss^id of the younger- 
Gprdian, yre may reasonably conclude that this 
faniily was numeroj^is^i and that the mutineers had 
enqugh to chuse oqt ofl But they were doubtless 
willing tQ have the nearest beir^ and this was an 
infant Qf twelve years of age, trie son of Junius 
Balbus *' by the daughter' of the elder Gordi^n. ^v^chr^ 
This is the prince who is kqown in history by the 
name of Gordian IIL a name that\^a8 given him 
either on account of his being adopted by his 
\incle, or through the enthusis^sm of the people 
at the time we are speaking of The violence and 
obstinacy of the multitude were such, that Maxi- 
vaus and Balbijius^ ^efe forced to give way^ at 
least in aome degree. They se.nt for the heir of 
the Gordians, and consented that the senate 
should name him Caesar. On this condition, the 
people and the soldiery permitted them to be em- 
t)eroTs, and to tal^e up their abpd^ in the palace* 



MAXJMUS rf- BALBINUS. 

SECT. m. 

Pangerqus sttuqUon oftlie twq^ ernggrors. Their Jirst 
cares^ Mcummus sets mt for ihe tjoar* But first 
gives fights of gladiator^^. Dreadful sedition at 
Jtomej and ba^tks bftween the people and the prce^ 
torians. The presence of the young Ccesar Gor-- 
dian cahns the riot. Measures taken by the senate 

2 to 

* Some make Gordian III} the son of the younger Gordian. 
Author3 likewise differ concerning hia age. I follow H^ro^ji^^ 
as M. de TjUbmoat lias done. 
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to prevent Maximin's entering Italy. Causes (f 
Marimin's slow march. Approaching towards 
Italy J he Jinds the city of Mmand deserted. He- 
passes the Alps, and arrives near Aqtdkia. Fre^ 
cautions of the senate to stop Maximin befbre that 
city. Maximin endeavours in vain to persuade the 
inhabitanls to open their gates to him. He lays 
siege to Aquileia. Brave defence qf^the inhabit 
tanis. Maximin incurs the hatred of kis troops^ 
He and his son are killed by the praetorians. Some 
particulars concerning his son. Persecution of' the 
Church, under Maximin. Thd 'army sends the 
heads of the Maximins to Maximus. Hostilities 
fease between the army and the citij of Aquikia. 
Maximus removes from Ravenna to Aquileia. His 
speech to the army. He separates it. Great jotf 
at Rome. Triumphant return of Maximus. Vis- 
content of the soldiery. Wise government of the 
two emperors. Secret jealousy belxveen them. The 
j)rcetorians fall upon them unexpectedly ^ and mur^ 
det them* ' 

rituSf n^f TP^^ throne, which no wise man ever coveted, 
ihetwo*^ X could not but fill Maximus and Balbinus 
cwperore. i^yith terror when they ascended it. At the gates 
of Italy, they saw an enemy formidable by his 
strength and cruelty, against whom they were 
under an absolute necessity of carrying on a vio- 
lent and desperate w^r, without any hope of 
peace, or any other alternative than that of kill- 
ing or being killed. In Rome, an undisciplined 
soldiery, and a tyrbulent people, alvvays ready to 
rebel. Add to this, the jealousy wliiph never 
fails to reign between two colleagues j and their 
contrariety of tempers and particular yie\vs. Such 
an assemblage of untoward circumstances were 
too sure prognostics of the misfortunes they after- 
* wards experienced. 
Their first . After they liad acquitted themselves of the first 
Maximus iJsual ceremonies ^ made thesrenatepassadecree by 
sets out for ^vhich the two Gordians were ranked amohg the 

the war. ^^i. 



gods ; ^Qd di W0»e4 of the two important offices J^^^j^*** 
of pracfect of i^ome arid pr^toriap praefect^ ode^^V 
of which was given to Sabinus, probably the same 
who h.ai^l proposed making them ciilperors, and 
J:he other to Finarius Valeas, uncl^ to Maximus ^ 
th#y (divided bet\yeen them the mapagemerit of 
the state. Maxinms^ as the most used to war,/i.i&M2.2. 
undertook to march agaipst the enemy. Balbi- 
pjus remained in the city, to preserve tranquillity, 
tjfjere. 

Urgent as the (ganger was with which Maxlmin^^^gg^ht^ 
ithreaJtened Home, the Romans were so madly fondof giadw^ 
of shews^ that Max^mus was forced to treat them**'"* 
with plays, races, and fights of gladiators, before 
he could s^et out. In regard jto this last article, 
Cap^toljnus furnishes us with an anecdote, which 
ought not ^o be omitted. He assures Us, that by 
a law of the Romans, the emperors were obliged 
^lway$ ffo giye fights of gladiators before they set 
out for war. JEle alledges two reasons for this 
custpn^. The first was superstition. The Romans 
jiipagined that the shedding of blood in the city 
satisfied the malevolent divinities, and induced 
them, in return^ to spare the soldiejs in battle. 
The other motive was less absurd : the intention 
of it beings says the abovementioned writer, to 
encourage tjidse that were going to war, by shew- 
ing them the bravery of the gladiators, and to ac- 
custotp them to the sight of blood* But however 
this may have beeri, Maximus was no sooner gone^ 
than a violent * sedition endangered the very bcr 
ing of Rome, and shewed both the pei'Verseness 
of its inhabitants, and the incapacity of Balbinusw 

Maximus fead leftaigreat ma»ny of the praetorians, DreadM 
particuldry the veterans, at Rome. Several of^^^J^^^ 
these, accompanied by a vaist cro\vd of citizens battles be- 

/vri/l tWeeft the 
^"^ people and 

i ^. : . .■ 4, ^ J  ' • thepraeto- 

. * Capitolinus contradicts himself, and is erttremely perplexed: nans. 

in ihe diiferent accounts he gives of this sedition^ I ihail^^^^^'^ 

chkfly MJmr Herodian. ^*^/i!S* 

^ to. 5" <^o^* 
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tt Aifa*. and otKer people, assembled round the door of ihtf 
ajo**^* senate Aouse, whilst the senators were deliberat- 
iitg abotit tfie affairs of the republic ; and two ot 
thfee of the soldiers, curious to know what was 
doing, found means to push in, and placed them- 
selves near the altar of Victory, that theV might 
hear the better. They were itt their rrabit of 
peace, and unariiied.. The senattors^ oA ;fbe Con- 
trary, were armed ; becaiite the sitiia'tion of 
things, both in the city and throughout the whole 
state, was dufch, as made them fear every instant 
some sudden and unforeseen danger Jagainst which 
thev thought it prudent to take every precaution. 
Gaflreanus, a man erf consular rank, and Maece- 
nas an ahcierrt praetor^ both hot and impetuous, 
perceiving the soldiers I am speaking of, were 
offended at their presumption, atfd, l^itb a via- 
lence as rash ^s it t«ras tfnjfust^ fell upcfn thetn with 
their daggers, which they drew ffoifl under their 
Tobes, and killed them up<m the spot. The other 
praetorians, terrified by the death of their com- 
rades, and not having their arids to defend them- 
selves with, fled immediately towards their camp. 
^ GaHicanus went out of the senate-house with his 
'bloody poigiiard in his hand, crying out that he 
'had just killed two of Maximiii's spies^ charging 
^he prsetorians with being their accomplices, and 
exhorting the people to pursue them. His ex« 
liortations were but toa well heeded ;[ 'and the 
praetorians, pursued by an innumerable multitude, 
teaching their camp, shijt themrselves tip in it, as 
their only place of safety, and pat themselves ii^ 
a posture of defencie. 

Oallicanus's mad temerity did not stop there. 
Working the populace up to a violent rage, he 
ptevailed upon them* to attack the camp^ and to 
that end furnished them with arms out of the ar- 
senals. The gladiators, who were then forming 
into different schools, and who were always near at 
hand, joined the people ; and. GaUicanus, at the 

head 
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htead of this coiifused tumultuous mob, attacked 
the camp of the praetorians, who, being well arm* 
ed, and accustomed to all the exercises of war^ 
easily repulsed their assailants* At length the 
people grew tired^ and towards the evening 
thought of returning to their respective homes. 
The praetorians seeing their adversaries retire as 
carelessly as if they had not bees in the least dan* 
ger, sallied out upon them, killed a prodigiouii 
numbei", ^nd then returned to their camp^ from 
which they had taken care not to go far. 

From this moment a civil war began in Rome* 
The senate took the part of the people, and or* 
dered new troops to be raised. The praetorians 
on their side, though few in number, compared to 
the multitude of their foes, defended themselves 
with all the advantage which their experience ia 
war, and their possession of a well fortified place^ 
gave them ; nor were the people ever able to 
make a breach in their camp. 

It seems to me surprising, that in so violent a 
commotion as this was, no sort of mention is made ! 

either of the city-praefect, or of the praefect of the 
praetorian cohorts. But this may perhaps be ow- 
ing to the negligence of historians* Balbinus him«- 
self made but a poor figure on this occasion. Shut 
up within his palace, he published edicts, exhort* 
lag the people to peace, and promised an am«> 
nesty to the soldiers, who do not seem to have 
been the most to blame« But neither side mind* 
ed him : on the contrary, their reciprocal rage 
increased every hour. 

The generals of the people thought of an es!* 
pedientto conquer the obstinacy of the praetorians : 
this was cutting ofi^ the water from their camp. 
The prastorians, driven to despair, sallied out fu^ 
riously ; a long and bloody battle was. fought, in 
which, however, the people were at last worsted, 
and fled. The conquerors pursued them sword in 

hand. 
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harid^ and Entered the city with them : but there 
they were assaulted with showers of stones and tile^ 
from the tops of the houses^ to which they there- 
upon immediately set fire. The flames spread 
Rapidly, and entirely consumed one of the quar* 
ters of Rome, which was larger and richer than 
any one city in the whole empire. 

The fury of the contending parties seems ^t 

length to have routed Albinus from h^ inaction. 

He made his personal appearance, and tried to 

appease the tumult by his authority. But he wa« 

laughed at, and even wounded, some say by a 

stone thrown at him, others, by a blow with a 

^e p«- stick. The only remedy was to shew the sedi* 

J^g Caettious the young Caesar^ Gordian, who was equally 

•ar.Gor- adored by both sidcs. The name he bore, and 

S^riS!^ the high veneration in which the memory of his 

grandfather and uncle was held, rendered him in^* 

finitely dear to the people and the soldiery. He 

was shewn, mounted upon the shoulders of a very 

tall man ; and the moment he appeared, clad with 

the imperial purple, the tumult subsided, and 

every one grew calm. 

jieasitfeii Xhe Senate nowenjoyed a little tranquillity, and 

the^^natfe "^^s at liberty to think seriously of the war, for 

to prevent M^hichthc-most prudcntmeasureswerc immediately 

enieri^^'^^1^^^- The great point was to hinder Maximin^s 

Italy. entering Italy. To this end, the senators sent to 

2L4- jf«^!'all the cities tht^ough which he might be expected 

6f:BMib. 10^ to take his route, men well known in the state, 

^^' .apd experienced in the art of war, with full power 

to repair fortifications, levy troops, or do whatever 

dse they should judge necessary for the security of 

theirpossessions.Theylikewiseorderedalldefence- 

less places to be evacuated, and the inhabitants 

to retire into the principal cities.with their corn, 

cattle, and other eifects, that the eneipy's army 

might not be able to subsist in any part of the 

country into *bich it might penetrate. Proclama^ 

tions 
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tions were published in all the provinces, strictly 
forbidding, any pne to furnish Maximin with pro- 
vi,sioi|s or inilitary stores, or to lend him the least 
assistance whatever, pn pain of being treated as a 
public enemy. In short, the precaution was car-^*^J^ 
ried so far as to place guards all along the coasts 
and in every port of Italy, ^nd to barricade all 
the high ways, and even the cross roads, that no- 
thing might pass without being visited and exa- 
mined, and that the public enemy might not be 
able to receive intelligence or succours by any 
means whatever. Maximus, to whom the execu- 
tion of these orders was committed, repaired to 
Ravenna, to be the more within reach of the ene- 
my, who was advancing by the way of the Panno* 
nian Alps. 

Maximin had not made great dispatch; for it^^^, 
was in the month of May of the year of Christ ^37,8101^°*^* 
that the Gordians were proclaimed emperors in march. 
Africa, and his army did not reach the gates of ^''^^ 
Italy until the beginning of spring, in the year 
238. I have already mentioned the principal cause 
of this slowness ; namely, the coldness, or rather 
reluctance to serve him, which Maximin found in 
his troops. His bad behaviour had extinguished 
their former zeal in his behalf, and some time was 
necessary to revive it. We may add, that the^ 
resolution of entering Italy in an hostile manner 
having been taken suddenly, in consequence of 
-an unexpected event, the necessary preparations 
ibr that expedition ?ould not be made at once. 
Certain it is, that this delay cannot be imputed 
to Maximin, who was always alert and active, 
even to a degree of rashness. 

Upon the news of the death of the Gordians, he^^^^'^"^ 
at first flattered himself with some hopes that those 
whom he called rebels would submit of their own 
accord. But the election of the emperorsMaxiraus 
and Balbinus, shewed him that the hatred of the 
senate was irreconcileable, and that nothing but 

arms 
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arms could end the quarrel. He therefore era^ 

ployed the rest of the year in making formidablei 

preparations : and the order of his march was dis*' 

posed as follows, when he advanced towards Italy 

at the time I mentioned. 

Approach- He set out from Sirmium : and when he arrived 

itSy he i" the neighbourhood of iSmona *, the last city 

folds ^e of Pannonia, at the foQt of the Alps^ aftef having 

!«mOTa sacrificed to the guardian deities of the country^ 

**erted. in order to render them propitious to his entering 

^7l'^ Italy^ he drew up his legions in square battalions, 

viiL deeper however than they were wide, and placed 

j^'^^^^'them at the head of his army by way of advanced 

guard. In their rear was the baggage ; and he 

himself closed the march with bisprsBtorian guards^ 

Upon the wings were his cavalry, part of which 

consisted of armed horses, and part of Germans; 

together with all his light troops, Mauritanian 

slingers, and Osrhoenian archers. In this order 

he arrived at ^mona^ making his troops observe 

strict discipline all the way, in order to gain the 

good will of the people. 

His scouts, who preceded the army, brought 
him word that JEraona was deserted, and not 
an inhabitant left in it. This news rejoiced him 
at first, on a supposition that the bare terror of 
his arms had made his enemies fiy^ and would 
put him in possession of all Italy with equal ease, 
^ut when it afterwards appeared, that this city 
had not been abandoned precipitately and in coo* 
fusion, but in consequence of mature delibera- 
tion, and that the inhabitants had taken Mrith them 
^U their riches and provisions, and burnt what 
they could not carry away, so that no subsistence 
could be found in the city or the country round 
about, either for men or horses, he altered his 
opinion ; and his troops, who had flattered them- 
selves with expectations of finding plenty of every 

thing 

* Now Laubach) in .tihe (^strict called Gamiola. 
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thing in Italy, now reduced to distress, when tbey . 
were only approaching that country, began to 
tnurmur. Maximin endeavoured to silence them 
with his usual vigour, and thereby made them 
hate him more than ever. 

He crossed the Alps without meeting any etie-j^p^w* 
tny that opposed him. This he again looked and ^^t« 
upon as an happy presage, and began once more°?f -^^u^ 
to think that the people of Italy, who had thus^^^ 
neglected the advantages they might have taken 
over him in the defiles of these mountains, did 
liot intetid to make any resistance. The news 
that W2L^ brought him from Aquileia, undeceived 
him. He learnt, that this city, the first he would f^^^ 
come to in Itslly^ had shut its gate^^ and seemed cofu.^^ 
determined to make an obstinate defence ; that*^^*^. 
the Pannonian troops, which formed the van of 
his army, and iq whom he reposed great confi- 
dence, because they were the first that proclaimed 
him emperor, and had always distinguished them- 
selves by their zeal for his service, had gone up 
to the walls of the city, found them lined with 
l^oldiersj and, endeavouring to insult the place^ 
had been repulsed with loss. Maximin, imagin- 
ing that every thing must submit to him, imputed 
the bad success of the praetoriails to their negli* 
gence and effeminacy, and made no doubt but 
that the city would surrender the moment he 
should appear in person before its walls, at the 
head of his army. Bat the event shewed him 
•that he wa» again mistaken. 

The senate had made choice of Aquileia for its,?^^' ^^ 
* place of arms m the war against Maximin. It wassenateto 
then a well peopled city, rich and flourishing by^^^ft^" 
the trade it carried on with Italy and Illyricum,thatcitr. 
of which it was the center. The fortifications with 
which it had formerly been surrounded were fallen 
into great decay, during a peace of several ages» 
The senate repaired them, and put into the city a 
strong garrison^ the command of which was given 

to 
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to MenophiIu$ aod Crispinus, both consulars^ add 
men of merit and capacity. M^iiQphi)u9 had com^ 
manded the troops in Moesia, with honour, for 
three years, under Alexander: and Crispinus^ 
whose department seems prpperly to have been 
the interior government of the city, was endowed 
with mildness, dignity, and p^ersuasive eloquence. 
These two governors had taken particular care 
to have their city well victualled, so that its in* 
habitants enjoyed plenty of all things when Maxi«* 
min arrived before it. 
Maadndn Hc soon found that Aquileia woujd not be so 
^^^'^^easy a conquest as he h^id at first imagined i apd^ 
peKiAde therefore, fond as he wa? of carrying every thing 
Aejnhabi. ^,j jjj a high hand, h^ now thought proper to try 
opeatiMir what gentle means would do, before he had ref< 
^^ ^^ course to violence. He had in his army a tri- 
bune, a native of Aquileia, and whose whole far 
tnily was at this very ftime shut up in its walls. 
This officer, who seemed to him the most likely 
of any one to make an impression on his fellow^* 
citizens, went, in his name, up to the walls o^ 
Aquileia, with some centurions, and e?iborted the 
inhabitants to return to their djiity and obedience 
to their lawful sovereign, representing to them, 
ion one hand, the dreadful evils they esiposed 
themselves to, and promisfing them, oti the other, 
a general amnesty, on the faithful pierformance 
of which they might so much .the more safely 
depepd, as they deserved it, being guilty of no 
other fault than that of having sufiered them-*^ 
selves to be deluded by the authors of the re- 
bellion. The inhabitants, who were upon the 
walls, listened to the tribune. The idea of peace 
is always pleasing. Crispin us hastened to themy 
and soon made one impression give way to atlo-* 
ther. Reminding them of their engagements to 
the senate and people of Rome, he dissuaded 
them from believing a cruel and deceitful tyrant^ 
set before them the glory of being the saviours of 

Italv, 
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Italy, and assured theni of victory, promised them 
by the entrails of victims, and the oracles of their 
god Apollo Betenus. This god, whom we hByenom. jawi^ 
mentioned elsewhere as one of the objects of the '^^•^^' 
religious veneration of the ancient Gauls, was ho- 
noured at Aquileia with a particular worship : and 
upon the occasion we are now speaking ofi seve- 
ral of the besiegers declared, after their enterprize 
had- miscarried, that they had seen him in the air, 
fighting for the city : either, says Herodian, be- 
Jievihg the apparition to be real j or chusing to 
invent it in order to cover their shame* Crispi- 
nus's arguments prevailed : and Maximin was at 
last convinced of the necessity of besieging the 
place in form. 

The river Lisonzo stopped him three days:?«^*y« 
Though naturally but narrow, it was then swollen A^q^ieL 
by the melting of the snow, so as to be very wide 
and extremely rapid : and a fine bridge of stone, 
which the emperors had formerly built over it, 
had now been destroyed by the inhabitants of A- 
quileia, who were not above twelve or fifteen miles 
off. It was impossible for an army to cross this 
river without a bridge. Some of the German ca- 
valry who tried it, because they had been used to 
swim over the greatest rivers in their own coun- 
try, were carried away by the rapidity of the cur- 
'rent, and drowned with their horses. Maximin, for 
want of boats, was obliged to make a bridge with 
.casks fastened together, and covered with bushes 
and earth, and his whole army passed over it. 

Arriving before Aquileia, ne immediately ra- 
vaged and burnt the fine suburbs of that city, 
embellished with many stately buildings and de- 
lightful gardens, which the inhabitants, from a 
natural attachment to their own possessions,, had 
spared. The enemies pulled up their vines, and 
cut down their trees, of which, as well as of the 
timber of their houses which they beat down,^ 
they built naachines of war. 
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f^^^' After resting a day, they began their attacks 
the inhaU. wlth great fury. The besieged opposed them with, 
S2J equal vigour. Every person in the city became a 
Maxim, soldier. The very women cut off their hair, to 
^J'^ make ropes for the engines that were used ^n or- 
im. 11. der to throw darts. Great quantities of boiling 
pitch and rosin were poured down upon the ^s-. 
sailants when they attempted to scale the ram^ 
parts ; and several skirmishes were fought, in. 
which Maximin's troops suffered greatly, withoi^t 
ever being able to make the least breach in the 
walls. The courage of the besieged increased witt\ 
their success, whilst the besiegers were, on the 
contrary, disheartened by the fruitlessness of their 
efforts, and grew weary of fighting for a cause un- 
fortunate in itself, and detested by the whole em- 
pire. All these disgusts were heightened by the 
extreme distress to which they were reduced, re- 
ceiving no assistance from the country before 
them^i 4nd having communication only with Pan* 
nonia, which they had quite eaten up : whereas 
Aquil^ia, well provided with every thing neces- 
sary, easily maint^ned all her inhabitants. Maxi- 
min's troops, thqs circu^istanced, thus justly dis- 
satisfied already with the hardships they under- 
xi • ^^^*> were besides all this exposed to such bru- 
in^rathe tality from their prince, as soon drove them to the 
Mred of ytpfiost fury, and even to despair. The barbarian,^ 
^^ accustomed always to conquer, grew enraged by 
the resistance he now met with, which all, his efr 
forts could not overcome. The taunting i^ijsvJt^ 
with which the besieged loaded him and his son, 
stung him to the very soql. Ceasing to fear him, 
they now treated him with ridicule and contempt, 
and mfkde him the 1)utt oi^' their sneers and sar- 
casms whenever he came neai^ their walls. Un- 
^ble to bear this treatment, he vented his wrath 
upon bis troops, calling them cowards, and pun-r 
isning their opicers with ignominy or death. De* 
li^sted before by almost all the uniyerse> ^e drevf 

upon 
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upon himself by this behaviour, the additional ha« 
tred of those from whom alone he could possibly 
expect the least resistance. 

The most susceptibleof the spirit of revolt were He and 
the prsstorians, whose Wives and children were at>j«»n «* 
Rome, They animated each other by mutual the^i«rto% 
complaints of the length of this laborious andijaiu- 
bloody siege, of which they saw no end ; of the 
hardship of being forced to make war against Ita- 
ly for a tyrant hated by gods and men : and fron^ 
these complaints they easily proceeded to a reso^ 
lution to get rid of Maximin, An opportunity 
for so doing soon offered, and they immediately 
seized it. A day of rest being granted to the 
^rmy, whilst the other troops were dispersed about 
the camp, or indulging themselves in their tents, 
the praetorians, armed^ went to the imperial tent 
towards noon. The soldiers upon guard instantly 
joined their comrades, and plucked off their stan- 
dards the images of him they no longer acknow- 
ledged for emperor* Maximin, warned of the 
danger by the noise he heard, went out to them, 
hoping to intimidate them by seeming not to be 
afraid : but, without staying to hear him, they fell 
upon him and his son, killed them both, cut off 
their heads, and left their bodies to the mercy of 
the birds and beasts of prey. Thus did Maximin 
expiate the murder of his master and benefactor, 
Alexander, by a catastrophe exactly similar to 
that he had made him suffer. His praetorian prae- 
feet Anulinus, and thos^ that were thought to be 
his greatest favourites, were killed with him. M. 
de Tillemont places this event towards the end of 
March of the year of Christ 238. Maximin might 
then be about fifty-five years of age. 

His son, who, as we said before, was Caesar, 
and, according to some, even Augustus, was but^^P^ 
twenty-one: a young prince, enveloped in the concern, 
misfortunes of his father, and of whom history bas™s^ 
preserved scarce any other remembrance,^ than capu. 

that^«^i««^ 
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that his person was beautiful. The friends of the 
Gordians have given him an exceeding bad char- 
acter in regard to his morals : but their testimony 
is suspicious. Capitolinus taxes him with being 
over nice and curious in his dress : and he like- 
wise accuses him of pride and arrogance. He 
says, howtver, that Maximin the father, notwith- 
standing his savage haughtiness, rose up to re- 
ceive the people of distinction who came to wait 
on him ; whilst the son remained seated, and even 
carried his insolence so far as to make many kiss 
his feet. In another place the same writer, on the 
contrary laments the fate of the younger Maxi- 
min as too h^rd, considering the goodness of his 
character : and he quotes an author who had writ- 
ten that the Romans were almost as much afflic- 
ted for his death, as they were rejoiced at that of 
his father. The reader may perceive by this, 
that all we know concerning the younger Maxi- 
min amounts to very little. 
i»er»ecu. Maximin reigned three years and some days, 
dmrchun! reckoning to the time of his death. I have al- 
der Maxi- ready said, that his hatred of Alexander's me- 
^^""j/^^/mory induced him to persecute the Christians, 
EccL VI. whom this prince had favoured. This persecu- 

c^o*. vn. *^^^ f^^^ ^°^y ^poo the bishops and priests : and 
19. Orosius assures us, that Maximin had a persona! 

I^i^de spite against Origen, who however escaped his 
Maximin. fury, and survived him. In this same persecution 
^'^ *• the churches of the Christians were pulled down : 
and M. de Tillemont observes, that this is the 
oldest positive proof we have, of buildings public- 
ly consecrated by the Christians to the worship 
of their religion, and known to be such by the Pa- 
gans. We have seen somewhat like it under the 
reign of Alexander Severus : and it was perhaps 
the protection that prince granted the Christians, 
which emboldened them to build churches, in- 
stead of the private oratories they had before in 
\hG inner parts of their houses. 

The 
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ThjB death of Maximia occasioned at first some "^^^ a^^y 
disturbitnce in the army. The Pannonians, Thrtf-h^ of* 
cians^ an5 dlher bodies of barbarian troops, who^e^axi* 
had been the chief instruments of his promotion, ^^mus. 
^retained an affection for hint, and regretted him. ^^'■od- * 
But what was done could not be recalled : the^f24. 
majority approved of his d^ath, arid rejoiced ati^^-^^* 
it ; and the weakest were of course constrained 
to yield. The Maximins were unanimously deenr- 
•ed tyrants i their dead bodies were thrown into 
the river^ and their heads were sent to Maximus, 
vtho was at Raven na^ 

The whole anny, with one accord, drew up be- iiostiiiti^ 
for6 the walk of Aquileia, no longer with hostile tw^n^e 
menaces, but unarmed, and peaceably disposed, anny and 
They acquainted the Aquileians with the death of AnuU«a! • 
Maximin, desired them to open their gates^ and 
no longer to look upon them as enemies. The go- 
vernors of the city, prudently doubting the trul^ 
of what they said, ordered the images of the two 
Augusti, Maximus and Balbinus, and that of Gor^ 
dian Caesar, to be held out to them^ upon which 
they all, without the least difficulty, did homage 
to them, as to their lawful princes, and peace was , 
in consequence thereof settled between the city 
and the camp, though not with full liberty of mu- 
tual intercourse. The gates of Aquileia conti* 
nued shut : but such plenty of all sorts of provi* 
sions £fnd refreshments were handed down from 
the tops of the walls to the late besiegers, as shew- 
ed them more plainly than ever, how long the city 
could have held out, and even how uncertain their 
taking it at last would have been. Things re- 
mained in this situation, until orders were re- 
ceived from Maximus. 

This prince, as I observed before, was then at Maximus 
Ravenna, raising forces for the war he was to carry fr^°^. 
on, not against a man, said he, but against a Cy-vennato 
clops. All the youths of Italy flocked to him, and"^^^^"^'- * 
he had received coaisiderable succours from the' ^ 

Vol. VIIL D d Germans, 
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Germans^ whom he had formerly governed mtU 
equity and wisdom, and who, remembering it with 
gratitude, were now extremely zealous to support 
his being emperor. His plan was to let M aximia 
waste his strength in the siege of Aquileia, which 
he knew was able to hold a great while ; and^ 
when the proper time should come^ to fall upon 
ins fatigued and diminished army, with troops 
quite fresh and fit for action. 

Whilst he was preparing every thing for this de- 
sign, not without some doubt whether it would suc- 
ceed, messengers arrived with the heads of the two 
Maximins. His joy for this unexpected victory, 
gained even without his drawing his sword, may be 
easier imagined than described. He immediately 
offered up sacrifices of thanksgiving to the gods; 
and the news spreading in a moment throughout all 
Kavenna, every altar smoaked with the blood of 
victims. Maximus, after sending the heads of the 
Maximins to Rome by the same messengers who 
had brought them to him, set out for Aquileia. 

Upon his arrival, the gates were opened, and all 
appearance of war ceased. No doubt can be made 
but that he rewarded the zeal and fidelity of the in- 
habitants of this city, which had been the bulwark 
of Italy and the empire. He there received depu-* 
tatipns from the neighbouring cities, which sent 
their magistrates to him, cloathed in white, crown- 
ed with laurel, and bringing with them the statues 
of their gods, and the most precious ornaments of 
their temples. The troops which had besieged 
Aquileia likewise appeared before him, drawn up 
in order, and bearing branches of laureh They 
acknowledged him with a seemingly unanimotid 
consent : but, in reality, their minds were altered 
from what they had lately been. Jealous of the 
usurped prerogatives of their corps, many of them 
were seemingly much dissatisfied at seeing an em- 
peror whom they had raised to the throne, suc- 
ceeded by princes of the senate's chusing. 

Maximus 
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Maximus was not ignorant of their dispositions, ^^/'pJ^^ 
but framed accordingly the speech he made them my. 
on the third day after his arrival. He assembled 
them in the plain, and,ascending his tribunal, con* 
gratulated them on their having returned to their 
duty, and renewed the oaths by which they were so- 
lemnly bound to their lawful emperors. He then 
observed to theoh that the senate and people had 
made a just use of their power, in giving heads to 
the empire. " For, added he, the empire is not 
** the inherent property of any man. It belongs 
*^ in common to the senate and the people, even 
** from its first origin. It is in the city of Rome 
*' that the public weal resides; and we are deputed 
*' to administer and govern the affairs of the state 
with your assistance. A due observance of good 
discipline, and a respectful obedience towards 
those that are appointed to command, will pro- 
cure you advantageous settlements^ and the uni- 
verse an happy calm." Maximus concluded his 
speech, with assuring them that what was past 
would be entirely forgotten j that they might de- 
pend on a sincere amnesty^ which he promised 
them ; and with declaring, that they might look 
upon that day as the beginning of a perpetual 
treaty of alliance, and of an everlasting benevo- 
lence and union ; to strengthen which he pro- 
mised them the then necessary persuasive with 
the soldiery, an ample donative of money. 

He then took the wise precaution of separating He sepa. 
this army, by sending the legions and other troops'*^ *^' 
into their quarters, and into the provinces from 
which Maximin and Alexander had drawn them ; 
taking with him to Rome only the praetorians, the 
new levies raised by Balbinus, and the Germans, 
on whose affection and fidelity he fully depended. 

Joy reigned throughout Rome. It is not possible Great joy 
to express the transports of gladness, which the*^^°"^*' 
death of the Maximins excited in that city. The 
messenger, who was but four ^ays upon the road 

2 thither 
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thither from Aquileia, arrived with these welcome 
tidings whilst Balbinus and the young Caesar Gor- 
diau were in the circus^ assisting at games, which 
even the danger of so near and so perilous a war 
bad not been able to interrupt. The moment ifc 
was known what the messenger had brought, plea- 
sure gave way to more important thoughts : the 
senators repaired to their usuaLpIace of meeting, 
and the people flocked to the forum. In the se- 
Bate-liouse, nothing was heard but acclamations 
and applause, mixed with the strongest expressions 
of detestation against the memory of the Maxi- 
mins. Triumphal statues were decreed to the em- 
perors, and solemn thanksgivings to the gods. The 
people had already of their own accord, began to 
fulfil the latter part of this decree, by repairing to 
all the temples, which were instantly filled with 
persons of every sex and age. The citizens, with 
a kind of enthusiasm, congratulating and embra- 
cing one another, repeated the pleasing news. In. 
short, the joy upon this occasion was as great as 
it was universal. But no one felt it more than Bal- 
binusy who, naturally timid, had not until then 
been able to hear the name of Maximin pronoun- 
ced without trembling. His fears, however, being 
now removed, he offered up an hecatomb, attend- 
ed by the magistrates and all the senate. The 
2eal even of private men was not less ardent ; 
every one thinking himself personally delivered 
frotfx impending ruin, and testifying his acknow- 
ledgment by sacrifices to the gods. 

The public rejoicings were heightened still more 
by the sight of the heads of the Maximins, which 
were stuck upon spears, and carried through all the 
streets of Rome : after which the poptilace, intoxi- 
cated with joy, insulted them outrageously, and at 
last burnt them in the Campus Martins* 
THunr- Maximus's return to Rome was triumphant. A 
turn of* solemn deputation of twentysenators,fotir of whom 
AiLimns. wcrc copsulars, eight ancient praetors, and eight 

ancient 
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ancient quasstors, was sent to him at Ravenna ; ^^^ * 
and when he drew near Rome, he was met at som^ m^. & 
distance from that capital by his colleague Balbi-^*'*- 1*— 
nusy the young Caesar, all the senate, and an in- 
numerable crowd of the people, who received him 
as their saviour and deliverer. Though the war 
had been ended without him, the honour of the 
victory was nevertheless ascribed to him : and, in 
fact^ it was chiefly owing to his prudence and 
good management that Maximin's efforts were 
rendered fruitless. 

Amidst this general joy of all the orders of t^^^^"*^ 
state, the soldiers were the only people who seem-aiery! 
ed dissatisfied. Neither Maximus-s speech, the 
amnesty he had so strongly assured them of, the 
donatives he had promised them, nor any other 
cmisideration could make them brook the thoughts 
of being forced to obey emperors which they 
had not chosen : and this untoward disposition 
was increased by the imprudent acclamations 
of the senators, in which, heaping encomiums 
upon Maximus and Balbinus, and comparing their 
fortune with that of JVIaximin, they cried oiit : 
^* Thus it is that emperors wisely chosen, tri- 
^^ umph : and thus perish those that are raised by 
?^ the favour ofan inconsiderate multitude/^ The 
soldiers easily perceived that this reflection was 
aimed at them ; and their resentment in conse- 
quence of it spon produced the most dreadful 
effects. 

During a calm of very short duration which the Wise go- 
tjvo emperors enjoyed, they gave the world a good^f^™*"^ 
opinion of their government. They expressed •mpenars: 
great respect for the senate, administered justice 
themselves, made wise regulations, and prepared 
with vigilance and activity for a war which they 
intended against the Persians on the one band, and 
the Germanic or Scythiau nations on the other. 
Maximus was to march towards the east, and Bal- 
binus towards the north. 

This 
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^cretjw. This conduct, so laudable in appearance, cont- 
^n cealed however a fatal venom, scarce ever to be 
them. avoided between two colleagues who share the so- 
vereign power. They seemed to act in concert in 
every thing: but, in reality, jealousy divided them. 
Balbinus had been hurt by the commendations 
bestowed on Maximus for a victory gained, said 
he, without the least labour or difficulty ; whilst 
he himself was exposed to continual fatigue and 
danger, to quell a sedition which threatened the 
ruin of Rome. Besides, he despised his colleague, 
as his inferior in point of birth : and Maximus, on 
his side, priding himself on his superior merit in 
arms, ridiculed the cautious timidity of Balbinus. 
They looked upon one another in the light of ri- 
vals : and each of them, aspiring in his heart to 
be sole master, guessed his partners thoughts by 
his own. This disagreement did not break out 
openly : but some too certain symptoms of it ap- 
peared, which filled all good citizens With concern j 
and not only gave the praetorians hopes, but faci- 
litated to them the m^ans of executing the wicked 
design they had plotted against their emperors. 
The pne- For these troops, always enemies to wisdom and 
tflrians fin virtue in their princes, waited only for an oppor- 
S^xi^r tu'^ity *o kill Maximus and Balbinus. To the mo- 
«diy,and tivcs of hatted already mentioned, were joined 
Sw^ fear and distrust. They remembered that Seve- 
rus, to revenge the death of Pertinax, had broken 
the whole body of the praetorians. They appre- 
hended the same treatment from the present em- 
perors : and the Germans, whom Maximus had 
brought with him, and who, as I said before, were 
strongly attached to him, seemed to them suc- 
cessors ready to take their place. ' ^ - • 

The Capitoline games furnished them with the 
opportunity they wished for, the whole city resort- 
ing thither, and the emperors being left almost 
alone in their palace. The praetorians, taking 

advantage 
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advantage of this, assembled, armed themselves^ 
and set out for the execution of their horrid de- 
sign. Maximus was warned of the danger, and 
sent for his faithful Germans, with whose assist* 
ance, had he been able to collect them round his 
person^ he might easily have defended himself 
against the fury of the assassins. But Balbinus, 
through a blindness equally strange and fatal, sent 
Contrary orders, imagining that Maximus intend- 
ed to make use of the Germans in order to get 
rid of him, and make himself sole sovereign. The 
consequence of this ill-grounded suspicion was 
that he perished with Maximus. The praetorians 
entered the palace, seized the two emperors, and 
thinking it not enough barely to take away their 
lives, they earned their rage so far as to insult their 
wajcsty, their age, their virtues, by stripping 
them naked, dragging them through the streets 
of Rome towards their camp, striking them on the 
face, plucking off their eye-brows and beards, 
mixing everyskind of derision with their CKuelty, 
and taking a barbarous pleasure in prolonging 
their sufferings, and in vilifying in them the char- 
acter of emperors chosen by the senate : until at 
last, being informed that the Germans were com- 
ing up to defend their princes, they ended their 
torments with their lives, left their dead bodies in. 
the middle of the street, and returned to their 
camp. The Germans, whose zeal was probably 
not very ardent, finding that those they came to 
succour were already killed, did not think propQc 
to begin a battle for dead men, whq could not be 
benefited by it, and the.refore retired quietly. 

Such was the deplorable end of two emperors, capi^ 
whose different talents were capable of restoring ^«*- i 
the glory and splendour of Rome, if the rage of^^jg/^^ 
the soldiery had not thus untimely cut them off: 
a dead so atrocious, as not to be exceeded by the 
most horrid actions even of the most barbarous 
nations : bitter, but certain fruit of the weak con- 

deseendenee 
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d^ficesidence by which the goyemmeot t)f tM 
C^sars noprished the insolence of the troops ! 

Maximus fpresaw this melancholy fate, tne mo- . 
tnent he was raised to the empire. '^ What rcr 
<< ward, said he to Balbinus, think you we may 
f* expect^ if we do deliver the world from thq 
^< monster whq tyrannises oyer it V And upcm 
Balbjnus's answering him^ ^} We may depend up* 
f^ on the thanks and love of the senate, of ike 
" Roman people, and even of the whole uni^reKe.. 
<^ Add, replied Maximus, and upon the ]>atred of 
f * the soldiers, which will prove fatal jto us" 
Both their predictions were equally verified : for 
they died extremely regretted. They had always, 
been greatly esteemed by the senate. Palbinus 
had ever been a favourite with the people ; and 
Maximus himself had begait to gain the alSsctiQa 
of the lower class of fhe giti^e^s^ who, terr4jSe4: 
at first by the notion they had conceived afh\9i* 
severity, were now inclined to love him for th^ 
important service he had dpne them, and fqx thei 
mildness of his government. 

Balbinus left a posterity, which subsisted ill a^ 
flourishing condition in the time of Dioclesian^; 
History does not mention that of Maximus. Thf^ 
splendour of his family began aiwl ended with; 
him. 

M. de'Tillemont thinks these two emper^rft 
were killed about the fifteenth of July, of the yeai5 
of Christ 23*. They reigned somewnat more thvn 
a year. . ^ 
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Annius Pius or Ulfius# a. r 99$. 

• ^*, PONTJAI^US. A.aj» 

GoBmAN, at tba age of thirteen, is proclaimed 
Augustus by the soldkrs, and acknowledged by 
the senate and people. 

He is governed at firat by eunuchs, and by ra- 
pacious and deceitful ministiers, who make a bad 
use of their power. 

.> 

M. Aktonius Gordianus Augustus. a. r. »o. 

...AVIOLA. ^•*^'"- 

., •«••»• SaBINUS. A.R.991. 

Venustus. A.a24a 

Revolt of Sabinianus in Africa, speedily quelled* 

M, Antonxus Gordianus Augustus II. . ^ ^ilh 

T% Am V* «V A 

rOMPEIANUS. ... 

Sanor, son of Artaxerxes, king of the Persians, 
attacks the Roman empire. 

Gordian marries the daughter of Mysitha&us, 
and makes him his prastorian prsefect. From this 

moment 
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moment every thing is reformed in the state, by 
the wise administration of Mysithasus. 
Earthquakes, , 

First mention of the Franks in history. 

A. It 995. C. Vettius Aufidius Atticus. 
A. c ?4^ Q^ AsiNius Prjetextatus, 

Gordian sets out from Rome, to make war a* 
gainst the Persians. 

He passes through^Moesia and Thrace, defeats 
the barbarians, probably Sarmatians and Goths, 
dispersed over those countries, but ;neets with a 
repulse from the Alans. 

Arriving in Syria, he drives the Persians fron^ 
thence, pursues them into Mesopotamia, defeats 
Sapor near Resasna, and retakes CarrhsB and Ni- 
sibis. 

Triumph decreed Gordian by the senate. Ex- 
traordinary honours conferred on Mysithaeus. 

A. S. 994. ArRIANUS. 

ACm: Eapus. ^ 

J 

Some of the events mentioned under the last 
year may belong to this. 

The death of Mysithaeus, hastened by the wick- 
edness of Philip, who succeeded him in the post 
of praetorian praefect. 

Philip is said to have been a Christian : but 
that does not seem to be proved, 

A. R 99$. Peregrinus. 

^^^^ , , , . . J3&MILIANUS* 

Argunthis, king of the Scythians, ravages the 
countries round about him. 

Philip, by his perfidious intrigues, exasperates 
the soldiers against Gordian, (akes away jiis life at 

Zaithus 
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Zaithus in Mesopotamia, and causes himself to be 
proclaimed emperor, towards the beginning of 
March. 

He pretends to honour the memory of him he 
had killed. 

Gordian ranked among the gods. 

The tomb of this young and unfortunate prince 
Dear Circassium, a city built at the conflux of the 
Chaboras and Euphrates. 

Censorinus and Herodian wrote in the time of 
Gordian, 






GORDIAN III. 

SECT. IV. 

gordian Ccesar is proclaimed Augustus bj/ the soU 
' diery^ arid acknowledged by the senate and people. 
Amiable qudUties of the young emperor. He is 
governed at first by in terested and corrupt ministers^ 
who make a bad vise of their power. Revolt of Sa- 
binianus^ speedily quelled. Mysithceus becomes fa^ 
ther-in-lam to Gofdian, and prcetorian prcefecU 
Admirable conduct of this minister. The Persians 
attack the Roman empire. Gordian goes into the 
£dst, and distinguishes himself there in arms. The 
death of Mysithceus. Philip is made prcetorian 
pros feet in his stead. It is scarcely probable that 
Philip was a Christian. He murders Gordian^ 
and causes himself to be proclaimed emperor by the 
soldiers. He pretends to honour the memdry of the 
prince he has killed. Gordian*s death was reven- 
ged. Bis epitaph.' He was rather mild and good 
natured, than a man of shining parts. Privilege 
granted to his family. Earthquakes in his reign. 
Incursion of Argunthis^ king of the Scythians., 

First 
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First mention of the Franks in History. Herodian 
wrote in the reign ofGordian. Censor inu$*s booky 
De die Natali. 

Got^ 1^ OME, in the times of which we are now wrtt- 
prodaimed JLV ^'^g '^e history, was fallen into an absolute 
Au^stus anarchy. Every thing was decided by force. Nei- 
dferyt^ thcf the laws of the state, nor those of nature, 
^noj- were of any avail. Never was a more horrid criine 
. tiie^nate than the murder of Maximus and Balbinus : and 
and people, yet the pcrpctrators of that shocking parricide 
£ viiL & were not , so much as threatened with the least 
Cofit punishment. They secured their impunity by 

Gord.21. *^ , . . -^^ r^ J- A A 

k, Ma^. & proclaiming young Caesar Gordian, Augustus. 
MaXh. 14. Hurrying him away into their camp, and male- 
•ing a merit of their enormous guilt, they cried out 
to the astonished multitude of citizens, that they 
had just delivered them from princes whom they 
had disliked from the moment of their creation, 
and that they gave them for emperor one whom 
they loved, and whom they had already decorated 
with the title of Caesar. This was sufficient to 
give them all a new turn. Maximus and Balbi- 
nus were as much forgotten as if they had never 
existed ; and Gordian, at the age of thirteen, was 
acknowledged by the people and senate with aU 
possible demonstrations of joy and festivity. 
Amiabfe This princc had indeed, besides the recommen- 
^^*^^^dation of his name, every personal qualification 
empersr. that could plcasc and captivate his subjects : an 
^*^*3j^ handsome countenance, mild and open j a sweet- 
ness of behaviour, an engaging address, and a 
taste for learning. Accordingly, he was tender- 
ly beloved. The senate, the people, and the ar- 
He is go- my called him their son. In short, he was the 
reraedat delight of the wholc world. 

first bv m* ^ • i • i i -t n 

terested Our memoirs, which grow more and more den- 
and cor- cicnt from this time, for even Herodian fails us 
sters,^vho here, do not inform us what measures were taken 

te 
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to supply the defect of non-age in an emperor, who »»t€ a bad 

power. 



was but thirteen years of age. He had been"^*^^^*^^ 



brought up until this time under the wing of his 
mother M^tia Faustina, who, as we may readily 
imagine, finding herself in the same situation as 
Mamasa had been, claimed no less share in the 
government than that princess had enjoyed. But 
she was far from imitating her example in the 
education of her son, in giving them good and 
faithful governors, and in keeping from him such 
as were capable of corrupting him. She suffered 
herself to be guided by eunuchs and greedy cour- 
tiers, who studied only their own interest, with- 
out troubling themselves in the least about the 
honour of their prince. Their numberless abuses 
are so well described in a letter of Mysithaeus,^^* ^^ 
who reformed them, that I think I cannot do hel-u!^ 
ter than to transcribe it here. 

" To his most honoured and most august loM 
** and son ; Mysithaeus, father-in-law to the em- 
peror, and his praefect. It gives us great joy 
that we have wiped off the stain of those mfe- 
*' lancholy times, m which every thing was sold 
*^ at court by the eunuchs, and those who callie^ 
<* themselves your friends, whilst they were in fact 
your most pernicious enemies. But what re- 
joices me most of allyis, that you are pleased witifi 
** the reformation : from whence it is plain, that 
" the faults of the preceding times ought not to 
** he imputed to you. Yes, my most respected 
^ lord and son, you remember it : the military 
** commands were given away upon the rccom- 
** mendation of the eunuch of the chamber; ser- 
** vices remained unrewarded ; pardons and con- 
** demnations were determined by caprice or mo- 
** ney, without any regard to the merits of the 
** cause J the public treasure was plundered and 
*' absorbed by designing knaves, who framed to- 
^* gether snares, in which they hoped to catch you^ 

•^ and 
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*' and who agreed before-hand among themselves 
^< what part each of them should act with you. 






By these artifices, they succeeded so far as to 
supplant good n\en, to put wicked ones in their 
places, and, in short, to sell you, as things are 
^^ sold in the market Thanks to the gods ! the 
,** government has been reformed with your full 
** and entire consent. What happiness to me, to 
** be the father-in-law of a prince, who desires to 
** be informed ot\ and to know every thing him- 
^^ self, and who has banished from about him those 
** who abused his confidence ?" Gordian, in his 
answer to this letter, confirms all that is said in 
it. He thanks Mysithaeus for having opened his 
eyes, and concluded with a reflection extremely 
moving in the mouth of a young prince. " * My 
" father, give me leave to tell you this truth. 
** The fate of an emperor is very hard. Truth is 
** Concealed from him. He cannot see every 
*' thing with his own eyes, and therefore is oblig- 
** ed to rely on men who agree among themselves 
*• to deceive him.** 

What the reader has now seen is nearly the 
substance of all we know of the first years of Gor- 
dian's reign, to the time of his making Mysithseus 
cv^Gor^ his father-in-law and minister. The rest consisted 
*^ of games and shews, lavished to please the ple- 

beians, and of the revolt of Sabinianus in Africa. 
Bevoit of Our authors do not tell us, either who Sabi- 
^diiy"' nianus was, what motives induced him to rebel, 
queUed. or upon what strength he founded his hopes .of 
ca^. & success. He stirred up an insurrection in Africa 
in the year of Christ 240, with a design to make 
himself emperor. He had a party, which neither 
subsisted long, nor was difficult to be mastered ; 
and he himself perished in this ill-concerted en- 

terprize. 

* Mi pater^ verum audias velim. Miser est imperator^ apud 
quern vera reticentur ; qui quum ipse publice ambulare non 
pos8it» necesse est ut audiat^ & vel audita, vel a plurimis rob»* 
r^Ui confirmer. 
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terprize. The victory was however gentle, paf- 
don beipg readily granted to the rebels, who im- 
raediateiy returned to their duty. 

It was either in this year, or the following, that JJ^^ 
Gordian, for his own happiness, and for that of tbefather-in- 
whole empire, married the daughter of MysithaeuKl^^^^* 
Her name, as we find it upon medals, was Furia pnetoriaa 
Sabina Tranquillina; We know not the ancestors p^^'Vi 
of Mysitheeus, nor even of what country he was j conduct of 
any farther than that his name,- and that of Time-J^°""** 
sides which Zosimusgives him, indicate a Greek 
origin. As to his person^ Capitolinus ealls him a 
very learned and very eloquent man. But his con- 
duct speaks him possessed of very superior merit, 
and intitles him to the highest commendations botb 
as a virtuous minister, and an able statesman^ 

Gordian, when he married his daughter, madcS 
him pra^tqrian praefect, and thereby put him in a 
situation to display his talents. I have already 
lobserved, more than once, how great a power^ 
both civil and military, was antlexed to this office. 
A praetorian prasfect was now the sovereign'^ 
principal minister, his lieutenant-general. Mysi« 
thaeus made use of his power, to reform the abu* 
ses of the government, as we have seen by his 
letter. He made justice and the laws reign in 
the princess councils; and his two great objects 
^vere the glory of his minister, and the happinesiS 
■of the people. In regard to the troops, he re- c<^u.G<^i. 
stored their discipline, which the disorders of the «®- 
late times had absolutely corrupted. The military 
profession was profitable among the Romans ; and 
many, to reap the advantages of it, either inlisted 
before, or continued in the army after, the age , 
at which they were deemed fit for service. Mysi- 
thseus dismissed all such as were either too young 
or too old ; and would suffer none to be paid by 
the state, but those who actually served it. He 
entered into the most minute details, even examin- 
ing himself the arms of the soIdier«« He knew 

how 
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how to ttmke himself be both loved and feared; 
In times of war, nothing could equal his activity 
and vigilance. Wherever he encamped, he al- 
ways took care that the camp should be surround- 
ed by a ditch. He himself often went the rounds 
in the night, and visited the guards and centinels. 
He had stored all the frontier cities with such 
plenty of provisions, that there was not one of 
them but could maintain the emperor and his ar- 
my for a fortnight, and the great ones a whole 
year. Such was Mysithaeus ; and the success 
which Oordian had with him in the war against 
the Persians, shews that this wise minister was 
also a good general. 
ThePter* The Persians had not exercised the RomatI 
to^tSe *^®^ since Alexander Severus. Artaxerxes, the 
Bonum restorer of their name and empire, had indeed 
•°*P^ made some motions in the year of Christ 2S7< 
which were near renewing the war. We observed 
before^ that Maximus was preparing to march 
against the Persians, when he perished. His 
death, and that of Artaxerxes, which happened 
soon after, probably suspended hostilities. Ar* 
taxerxes dying, left the empire to his son Sapor^ 
who was the perpetual scourge of the Romans, 
and did them infinite mischief^ during thirty*one 
years that he reigned. He began war against 
them the moment he was seated on the throne ; 
and, full of that confidence which youth, and the 
desire of signalizing the beginning of a new reign, 
inspire, he entered Mesopotamia, took Nisibis 
and Carrhae, and if he did not make himself mas* 
ter of Antioch, he at least humbled the pride of 
Ctfjrfr. 27. tbat great city, and blocked it up. His progress 
was so great and rapid, that Italy almost began 
to fear him ; and he himself was ambitious and 
haughty enough to extend his views arid menaces 
even thither. 

Gordian 
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Gordian resolved to cheek this violefiit attack, ^^^"^ 
and to that end made immense preparations oft^Eu^^ 
troops, military stores, and money. I have said how«>d dktia. 
pareful Mysithaeus was to prpvidfe plenty of provi-6^^ 
sions. When every thing was ready, Gordian there in 
opened the temple of Janus, to shew that the war^^ ^^^ 
was begun : and thi^ is the last time we find this n* 
ceremony mentioned in history. He set out in 
the spring of the year of Christ 242, taking his 
rout through Mbesia and Thrace^ where he defeat* 
ed the barbarians, probably Goths * and Sarma- 
tians^ who had over-run those provinces. He met, 
however, with n repulse, but which does not seeni 
to have been considerable, from the Alans^in the 
plains of Philippi. From thence, crossing the 
Streights, he proceeded into Syria, and carried on 
the war against the Persians with a spirit and suc- 
cess which covered him with glory. Sapor's terror 
was so great, that he abandoned precipitately all 
the country and all the cities he had taken posses- 
sion of; withdrew his garrisons in great haste, and 
restored the places to their former inhabitants, 
without plundering them : and when his soldiers, 
pursued by the conquerors, had repassed the 
Euphrates, their joy at having escaped the danger^ Petr. Pg. 
as they thought, was so great, that they kissed'^^V^ ^' 
that friendly land in which they imagined them-^, 
selves safe. Sapor was in such a hurry*t6 fly, that 
he sent all the money of Syria, which he intended 
to have carried off with him, to the inhabitants of 
Emessa, to purchase their leave to pass. Gordiani^ .^ 
having delivered Antibch, ^nd driven the enemy 
out of Syria, passed the Euphrates in his turn, 
defeated Sapor near the city of Resaena, retook^jj*^- 
Carrhae and Nisibis, conquered back all Meso- xxi'il 
potamia, and hoped to enter the territories of the ^^i'** 

Vol. VIII. E e ' Persians, 

* In an epitaph quoted by Capitolinus^ n. 34. he is called the 
conqueror of the Goths and Sarmatians. 
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Persians, and penetrate to the royal city of Ctesi- 
phon, by the end of his second campaign. 

These were the terms in which he wrote to the 
senate : and in his letter he acknowledged,^ withf 
admirable candour, that he owed his success to 
Mysithaeus^ and desired thanks might be return-^ 
ed, first to the gods, and liext to the prsetorian 
prefect. The senate decreed the emperor a tri^ 
iimph ; and to shew that it was particularly for 
the victory over the Persians, his car was ordered 
to be drawn by four elephants. Mysithaeus wa4 
rewarded ' witn the honour of a triumphal car 
^"^^^^^ drawn by four horses^ and with an inscription to 
his praise, part of which still siftsists at Rome^ 
and in which he is called the father bf the jumper 
ror, and guardian of the republic. ' - * - 
The death Hc wcU dcscrvcd cvcry encomium : and the 
thaeus^^' event proved but too plainly, that the prosperity 
PhiHp is of the ernperor and tne empire depended upon 
^f^PJJ^.him. He died soon after the transactions we have 
feet in his becu Speaking of, leaving by will all his estate to 
c^u2s, ^^^ Roniari republic, or rather to the city of 
i9. ' Rome ; and with him perished all the happiness 
and glory of Gordian. His death )vas thought 
not to be natural ; Philip, who sucqeeded him in 
the office of praetorian prefect, being suspected of 
having hastened it. Mysithasus was taken ill of st 
dysentery, and it is said^ that instead of the medi- 
cine which his physicians had ordered, Philip, 
having bribed the persons who attended him, gave 
him a dose which increased his disoMer, and car- 
ried him off. I see no reason why we uiay not 
fairly suspect of this crime the man who reaped 
thie fruit of it, and who afterwards crowned it by 
another still much greater. , . 

Philip, M. Julius Philippus, was an Arabian, 
born at Bostra in the district of Trachonitum, of 
mean and even odious extraction, if it be true, as 
the epitome of Aurelius Victor says, that he was 
the son of the captain of a band of robbers. He 

had 
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had advanced himself in the army, so far as to be 
able to aspire to the post of praetorian prefect, 
which in fact Gordian gave him after the death of 
Mysithaeus. He is said to have bfeen a Christian jP***?^^^' 
.but if he was, it seemsi to me very strange that ^^'^phuip 
none of the Pagan writers who have spoken of]!;« .» . 

-i. i_iji :• J*. rr*' Christian. 

him, should have mentioned it, Zosimus in par- rmem. n. 
ticular, who is full of venom against Christianity, i-«*^--p^^- 
and who takes a pleasure in loading Constantine 
with the most atrocious calumnies, would surely 
not have spared Philip. The Christian writers, 
iipon whose authority the notion of this praetorian 
prefect's Christianity is founded, certainly de- 
serve respect : but their accounts are so confused, 
80 full of circumstances either palpably contradic- 
tory, or absolutely refuted by history, that the 
weight of their testimony is considerably diminish- 
ed. Though M. de.Tillemont inclines (o their 
opinion, I ^m not afraid to own that what he him- 
self has written upon this subject makes me of a 
different mind. If Philip did profess our religion, 
he was certainly a bad Christian. I had rather 
believe, that being born in the neighbourhood of 
%he country which was the cradle of Christianity, 
he might from thence acquire some tincture of it; 
and that he favoured it, as Alexaqder S^verus had 
done, but without renouncing his idolatrous su- 
perstitions, to which he adhered when etnperor, 

Philip, looking upon the rank of praetorian pre- J^^^"^- 
fect only as ^ step by which he was advanced near- dSn and' 
er to the thronte, determined^ to stick at no crime ^gf^shinv 
to gain entire possession of the sovereignty. To^ocUimed 
this end he resolved to wean the affections of the«°™pe»'orbjr 
. troops from Gordiari,fby bringing about a licarcity dierT 
of provisions in the army. Mysithaeus, as we ob-<^«i^^- 2?/ 
served before, had taken the most prudent mea-^ ' 
sures for their being plentifully supplied with 
every thing : but Philip directed their inarch 
through the arid plains of Mesopotamia, far from 
their magazines, and perfidiously gave private or- 

2 ders 
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ders for the boats that carried their provisions not 
to follow them. The soldiers began to grow hun- 
gry, and consequently to murmur ; whilst Philip, 
taKing advantage of their discontent, of which he 
himself was the only cause, slily insinuated to 
them by his emissaries, that it was not to be won- 
dered at if things were thus badly conducted by 
a prince, \^fhose youth was such that he himself 
stood ini need of a director : and that it would be 
much better to give the command to one whose 
capacity and experience would enable him to 
make a good use of it. He likewise gained over 
several of the principal officers j and in a short 
time things were carried to such a length, that the 
whole army demanded Philip fc>r their emperor. 
Gordian and his friends did alt they could to op- 
pose the sedition : but the cabal was too strong : 
they were obliged to yield ; and the soldiers, by 
way of compromise, ordered (this is the historian's 
expression) that !rhiHp should be associated to 
Gordian, as his coUeagcie and tutor. 

But even this did not satisfy the ambitious Phi- 
lip. Wanting tor reign alone^ and knowing how 
much the name of Gordian was cherished, both at 
Rome;, and in the provinces ; fearing, too, lest the 
soldiers should return to their fofmfer afiection 
for this young emperor, wh^ii the cause of their 
present complaints should be removed ; and sen- 
sible with mi2Lt disadvantage a man of his mean 
extraction, ivho had attained the sovereign powei^ 
by the worst of means, would contend against a 
prince lawfully elected, thef nfephew and grandson 
of tmperors ; he concluded, that there could be 
no safety for him whilst Gardian lived, and there- 
fore procured his death, probably by secret prac- 
tices. 

Capitolinus places here a scene, which does not 
seem at all likely. He says that Gordian, treated 
by Philip with insufferable pride and arrogance, 
tried to shake offtbe odious yoke, end to prevail 

upon 
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upon the troops to depose his opprcssoi*. That t6 
this end he ascended his tribunal, acoompanied by 
Metius Gordianus his relation, who held a consi- 
derable rank in the army. That he there com- 
plained to the officers and soldiers assenjbled, of 
rhilip's ingratitude and insolence: but that h\% 
complaints were disregarded, and even treat- 
ed ivith contempt. That finding himself looked 
upon as inferoir to his adversar)^, he desired to be 
placed upon an equal footing with him, and that ' 

this was refused. That tie desired the title of 
Caesar might at least be continued to him, and 
could not obtain iU That he even offered to be 
contented with the place of praetorian prefect, and 
that this was rejected. That he at last only de- 
sired security for his life, and that Philips who was 
present, and had not said atiy thing all this while, 
letting his friends speak and act, seemed at first 
to agree tp so humiliating and just a request ; birt 
that, a moment after, he ordered Oordian to be 
seized, carried away, and put to death : which was 
done, not immediately, but very soon after. 

This adcount, which renders Gordian as despi- 
-iCable, as it shews Philip to have been cruel and 
tyrannical, contains circumstances badly intro- 
duced, and badly put together. Besides which, c^iiii.sj. 
if Philip had publicly ordered Goi'dian's death, 
he could not have denied his crime, as he did, nor 
have written to the senate that the young prince 
^ied of illness. We shall therefore suppose that 
he employed treachery against him, and got him 
killed privately. Gordian perished, according to 
M. de Tillemont, towards the beginning of March 
of the year of Christ 244, after having reigned 
with the title of Augustus five years and about 
eight months. He might then be in his twentieth 

year. He pre- 

Philip, pretending to honour his memory, or-^^'^^^^ 
dered his obsequies to be performed with great memory or 
raagnificencej sent his ashes to Rome, and allow- ^^eF*^ 

eded, " 
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x^f9p. ^d the soldiers to build him a tomb at Zaethiis^ 
"f^^i where he died, near Circsesiuoiy a city built at the 
xxni. conflux of the Chaboras* and Euphrates. He 
^^' let his images, his statues, and the inscriptions 
Dvhich made honourable mention of him^i subsist; 
and after the senate had ranked this unfortunate 
prince among the gods, Philip himself was hot a- 
shamed to give the appellation of god to the man 
he. had killed. 
^d«dian'8 Gordian*s death did not pass unrevenged, Phi- 
^[^^^ lip, after enjoying the fruit of his crime a few 
years, was stript of it by Decius, who took from 
him the empire and his life: and his son, to whom 
he intended to leave the throne, shared his un- 
happy fate. Those who had lent their assistance 
CiMt^sSr ^^ murder Gordian, being nine in number, find- 
ing themselves deprived of the protection of the 
princes who alone could secure their impunity, 
killed themselves, and, it is said^ with the same 
swords which they had stained with the blood of 
their emperor. j 

H» epi- It cannot have been until after the deatn of Philip 
^^s^*' that the following epitaph, mentioned by Capito- 
linus, was put upon Gordian's tomb : To the 
Divine Gordian, Conqueror of thb Persians, 
Conqueror of the Goths and Sarmatians, Pa- 
cificator OF THE SEDITIONS WHICH RENT THE Ro- 

MAN Republic, Conqueror of the Germans, 

BUT NOT THE CONQUEROR OF PhILIP. This last 

expression has a double meaning ; expressing the 
crime of the murderer of Gordian in words which 
may be applied to the check that young emperor 
met with from the Alans in the plains of Philippi 
in Macedonia. Licinius, who reigned with Con. 
stantine, and who wanted to be thought a descen- 

dant 

* This river still retains its name^ being now called Chabur, 
or^ with the Arabian article, Alchabur. It waters the provin- 
ces of Diarbeck. I find at its mouth, in M. de L'Isle's map, a 
city called Kerkisen, which doubtless is the Circasnumi or CVr» 
unsium, here spoken o£ 
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dant of the emperor Philip^ is said to have remover 
ipd this epitaph, which, after all, may perhaps have 
been in reahty only a pun, which Capitolinus took 
seriously. 

' Gordiap deserved the marks of tenderness and^^^^|^^ 
affection which were bestowed upon him after his and good 
death. History does not charge him with any oBe°^^^J^' 
vice. He did well, as long as Mysithaeus goverri-of shying * 
ed him : and after he was deprived of that wisfeF"*^ 
counsellor, he can be accused only of weakness. 
His character wis rather amiable, than fit for com- 
mand ; aind he had more mildness and good na- 
ture, than shining parts. 

His family subsisted, doubtless in collaterals of ^^^^ 
the same name^ and the senate granted them thef^&mu^. 
singular privilege of being exempted from all bur-^«i^- »«• 
densome offices either public' or private, and from 
being subjected to guardians \yhilst minors. The 
house in which the Gordians had Jived, still con- 
tinued to be one of the principal ornaments of 7i«r«. 
Rome in the time of Gonstantine. 
.*' -History does not mention anypijblic work with 
which Gbrdian embellished the city. He began, 
indeed, a magnificent portico in the Campus Mar-^ 
tins J and intenddd to add to it a basilic and baths: 
but death prevented his executing this design. 
Some carious antiquarians pretend to find by a 
medal, that he repaired the amphitheatre. 

We shall mention here a few desultory events. ^*^. 
Before Gordian §et out for the Persian war, thehbr^m 
tiniverse, if we take the historian's expression H. Cajii*. at 
terally, was shook with earthquakes ; and that 
with such violence, that whole cities were swal- 
lowed up with their inhabitants. The books of 
the Sibyls were consulted. The ceremonies ima- 
gined to be ordered by them, were performed j 
and the evil ceased, — rbecause it was to cease. 

Argunthis, king of the Scythians, emboldened of ^SST 
by the death of Mysithaeus, ravaged the lands bor- this kmgof 
dering upon his country. M. de Tillemont doubts, t^LS''" 

! . whether <^«i^'- 31- 
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whether by the word Scythians we ought to un- 
dcrstand here the Carpians, of whom farther men- 
tion will be made in the reign of Philip, or the 

Goths. 

HjTorthe" '^'^^ ^^m^ M. de Tilleraont refers to the rcigii 
Franks in of Gofdian, and to the time when this prince was 
a^S* preparing to march against the Persians, the first 
&)rd: 3. & mention that history makes of the Franks. We 
rtuc ^* }^''^^^ fvoxn Vopiscus, that Aurelian, who was after- 
Aur. i. wards emperor, when only tribune of a legion, 
fought the Franks, who over^rah all Gaul, near 
Mentz ; that he killed §even hundred of them, 
and took three hundred prisoners, who were sold; 
^ an4 that this exploit was celebrated by a military 
song, which the historian has not thought unwor- 
thy of his transcribing. This nation, now so 
powerful, and for many a^s past one qf the most 
illustrious in^ Europe ; must nav^ thet^ t)een very 
weak^ since so small a defea^t was capable of quel- 
ling it. We likewise see, that it was th^n settled 
in the country which it always kept from this aera, 
down to the establishment of the French mo- 
narchy in Gaul : that is to say, that the Franks 
^habited the right-hand side of the Rhine, be- 
tween that river on the West, the Mein on tl>e 
' South, the Weser on the East, and the sea on the 
North. Whence they came, and what was their 
original country, is, through the obscurity of time, 
and the w^nt of monuments and records, a matter 
of great uncertainty. We see that the orator Eume- 
nes, in a panegyrii; upon Constantine, distinofuishes 
the country they had possessed themselves of, which 
is that we have now described, from their original 
country 5 which he calls a distant • and barbarous 
land. Perhaps it may have been the coast of the 
Baltic sea. Yet we find among the Franks, all the 
numesoftheancientinhabitants of this very country 
of which they aresaid to have possessed themselves, 

th0 

* Ultimus Barbarise liUoribttf. 
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the Catti, the Camavi, the Bructeri, the Frisons, 
and several others : so that the nation of the 
Franks seems to have been composed partly of an 
emigration of people from beyond the EVbe^ and 
partly of the ancient inhabitants settled along the 
Rhine, who, associating together under a new 
name, formed a common league, in which, how- 
ever, each people was distinguished from the rest, 
and had its own king and government. All his- 
torical monuments prove, that this nation consist- 
ed of several people, and had several kings at one 
and the same time : and this continued until Clo- 
vis united under one government all the tribes 
which were before governed by different chiefs. 
The Franks which Aurelian conquered might be 
one of these tribes, which the Romans might take 
for the whole nation. 

Herodian wrote in the reign of Gordian III. of Herodian 
whose accession to the throne he gives us an ac-^^^*^^?" 
count. His history begins at the death of Mar-ofGox^ii, 
cus Aurelius, and consequently comprehends a 
space of seventy years. He says he has not writ- 
ten any thing but what he had seen and heard^ 
and even been personally concerned in, having 
been employed in public ministries. Those mini- 
stries were probably not very high ones, since he 
gives them only that general appellation, without 
saying particularly what any of them were : and 
this is farther confirmed by the observation we 
made before, that in matters of importance he 
seems not to have been at all exactly informed. 
Besides, he does not date the events he speaks of, 
nor shew what connection they had with one ano- 
ther. He has no elevation of thought, no know- 
ledge of the folds of the human heart, and but 
little judgment and erudition. He is a middling 
writer, whose greatest merit is, as I said beforo, 
the elegance of his stile. 

Vol. Vni. F f Censorinus 
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<^«i«^ Censorinus dates from the year of the consul* 
2^ iva. ship qf Annius Pius and Font^anus, in which Gor* 
dian began his reign, his book d^ Die NafaUy 9> 
well wrote work, and full of uncpiDmon erudi<- 
tion. He dedicates it to a Q. Caerellius, whom 
he praises highly, and pf whom we kppw npthing 
farther. 
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